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REV. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 

AND HIS FELLOW-WORKERS IN FOUNDING AND CONDUCTING THE 
WORKING MEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 



Dbab Mr. Maurice, 

I wished to put your name at the commencement 
of this little work, by way of expressing my grateful sense of 
the good you have effected for the great body of operatives, not 
in London or England only, but, I believe, in every part of the 
world and for all future time, by the principles you have 
enimciated and carried into action in the London Working 
Men's College. Other persons, no doubt, besides yourself, have 
done valuable work for the industrial classes, and you mxist 
suffer me to add, with due humility, that you appear to me to 
have also rendered services in other ways to our highest interests 
and to our national life, for which future generations will long 
be grateful. But now I want to speak of just this particular 
service rendered to working men, because it is that which has 
chiefly enabled me to be, possibly, of a little use in the special 
department dwelt on in this book. There are others whose 
names I would gladly mention in connexion with your own ; for 
you have drawn around you, from the first, men worthy to be 
your fellow-labourers in so great a cause. But it would be 
invidious to mention some and not all. To you and to them 
let me, then, dedicate this humble contribution to a good cause. 

Having been present at the genesis and first formative opera- 
tions of the Working Men's College, and watched its progress 
carefully ever since, especially having studied your lectures on 
" Learning and Working," I saw in your enterprise what I had 
been groping after for years, and what supplied, in the work 
which I had long been trying to do myself, precisely those links 
without which it must always have been wretchedly inefiicient 
and incomplete. 

I do not say, neither assuredly would you, that your Working 



Men's College solves all the difficulties connected witli the cul- 
tore and development of working men as regards their highest — 
i.e., spiritual — ^welfare. Still less does it meet all their humbler 
social wants. But while it does, and has done, so much to solve 
those difficulties by its direct enimciation of certain principles, 
I believe it has done and will effect even far more good to the 
industrial population by its indirect action in testifying to the 
desire of Christian ministers and laymen to promote the mental 
and social well-being of those who, imtil a recent period, were 
regarded too often merely as '^ hands," as useful machines, or 
beasts of burden. And ^ou will easily understand that in 
undertaking for a time duties of a different character from those 
that had previously occupied me, it was with the hope that, by 
piromoting the social interests of working men, the opportum- 
ties for advancing their far higher spiritual life might mtimately 
be secured to them* 

Having now done the best I could in the former directioni 
and having drawn up this digest of our experience and advice as 
a last legacy to the Club movement, may I ask your sympathy 
in the efforts, however humble, which I hope once again 
to make for meeting some of the religions and spiritual 
wants of the working classes 1 I know that you and others 
will think me mistaken in endeavouring to exercise religious 
ministrations apart from the Church of England. Let me hope, 
that if the larger share of blame for that course is given to my 
supposed defective judgment or unrighteous self-will, some 
error of that National Institution, either in formula or manage- 
ment, may possibly, in part, account for such conduct. May the 
day come when there shall be greater approaches made to one Na- 
tional Christian Catholic Church, embracing ail sincere disciples 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; aiming, not at uniformity of doctnne, 
but at ^^ the unity of the Spirit," and thus retaining us all " in 
the bond of peace." In iJie meantime, may you and others, 
who are enrolled under the Established system, be able to wish 
some of us Crod-speed, as at least a sort of volunteer or guerilla 
combatants in the great warfare against Evil, seeing that we 
endeavour to be loyal to the one *^ Great Captain," and are at 
all events fighting on the right side ; while it is our very loyalty 
to our Lord which alone keeps us (however mistakenly some 
may deem it), against both our desires and our interests, in this 
** unattached " condition. 

In the Appendix you will be reminded of a correspondence 
that took plaice between us several years ago. Although it was 
a great disappointment to me at the time that I could not get 
Hie Lancaster working men to accept the name of '^ Collie," I 
believe the movement is, on the whole, working out far better 
for the ends you and your friends had in view when founding 



the London College, than if this name had been adopted as the 
symbol of our work generally. But you will see in other parts 
or the volume how profoimcUy important I believe it to be that 
both the principles and the name of '^ College " should be kept 
steadily before the working classes of this kingdom. 

I fear there are too many repetitions in the book, but the 
nature of it rendered this very difficult, if not impossible, to 
avoid. My comfort under its various imperfections is, that no 
one can be half so sensible of them as I am myself. 

Several subjects of interest have had to be omitted for want 
of room ; but I had the less scruple in at last excluding them, 
because the Council of the Union intend dealing with them in 
future " Occasional Papers," which may be had for a very small 
sum (probably twopence or threepence), at their office, 150, 
Strand. Among these may be mentioned a paper on *^ Club 
Kefreshments," by E. Hall, Esq. (Architect), a member of the 
Council, which I have reason to believe will be ve^ valuable, 
and another on the '^Exemption of Clubs and Institutes from 
Local Eating." It was also origpally intended that I should 
give several of the Parent Society's published papers in the 
Appendix, as well as the last Annual Report, or copious ex- 
tracts from them ; and the reader accordingly is referred to 
them in several passages as to be found in the Appendix. But 
since they can all be procured at the Society's office, it ulti- 
mately appeared more advisable to introduce matter that would 
not otherwise be preserved. I may add, that for all which 
appears in this volume, if it is not stated otherwise, I alone am 
responsible. 

An omission in this book less easily supplied than that of the 
papers now mentioned is, that no justice is done in it to the 
mvaluable and disinterested support which has been given by 
many members of the Coimcil for various terms of office since 
the formation of the Union. Where so many have laboured 
worthily, it woidd be invidious to specify particular names, 
with a very few exceptions ; but I cannot forbear expressing 
my grateful sense of the value of the services rendered to the 
Society and the movement generally by two of our Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Lord Lyttelton and the Earl of Lichfield, and to three 
members of the Council — ^Mr. Hugh Owen, of the Poor-law 
Board, Mr, John Bainbridge, a mechanic (who have been 
on the Council from its first formation), and Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
formerly Under-Secretary to the Ben^l Government, who has 
acted as Chairman of the Executive Committee for a consider- 
able period, and devoted much time and money to the work, in 
a spirit of self-sacrifice worthy of the highest praise. To Mr. 
Bainbridge I owe my first introduction, more than a quarter of 
a century ago, to the bond-fide artizans of this country ; and the 
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love and respect wbich he then awakened in me towards Himself 
and his class have increased to them and him with years. 

In ms^ing this acknowledgment of the services of the 
Council, I cannot but penitently confess that I fear there is 
much on my own part for which I have to ask their forgiveness. 
My only consolation is, that they have been "used up,'' 
wearied, and worried in a cause that deserves and rewards all 
sacrifice and endurance, however wrongfully exacted. It has 
not, however, been altogether a path of roses to myself ; yet it 
must not , be supposed that I have deserted my post in con- 
nexion with the " Union " from weariness or disgust at my task. 
I think I had earned a right to return to ministerial labours ; 
and if I am doing so somewhat sooner than I had expected or 
was engaged to do, I believe that I shall be acquitted of all 
blame by those who are acquainted with the circumstances 
under which I resigned my office. The Society and myself 
part in peace, and we shall, I trust all have a blessing on the 
various ways in which we may henceforth labour respectively 
to serve our working brethren. In regard to the advice offered- 
and the plans propounded in the foUowing pages, experience 
may ultimately prove that matters work out best in a very 
different way from what is there recommended or anticipated. 
Let me assure you, who have so often exhorted your brethren, 
and set them an example on this point, that I have no more 
earnest desire than to find that the best I could do or hope for 
has been superseded by something far better. In regard to the 
failures detailed here, you, I know, would be the last to be 
discouraged by them; but you will perhaps think danger 
threatens some of the Clubs mentioned in the following pages 
because I have praised them warmly. I think so too. It is a 
great misfortune to be singled out for approbation, and to be 
set up as an example. But it is one of those misfortunes which 
must sometimes be endured for the good of others, and which 
is to be overcome by adequate fortitude and energy. If the 
members both of the Clubs that have succeeded hitherto and 
of those that have more or less failed, will learn the lessons of 
humility and reliance upon One higher than themselves, which 
you have perse veringly preached to others and practised your- 
self, they will pass safely through much severer ordeals than 
my feeble praise or censure, and may one day hear the Voice 
which says to labouring and suffering mortals, " Faithful ser- 
vant, well done." 

Believe me, dear Mr. Maurice, 

Ever gratefully yours, 

HENRY SOLLT. 

Grove House^ Rosslyn, Hampstead, N.W., 
September, 1867. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH-ORIGIN AND NATURE OF WORKING 
MEN'S CLUBS AND INSTITUrES— THE CENTRAL UNION- 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

In tracing the origin and nature of the recent movement on 
behalf of Working Men's Clubs and Institutes, we must look 
back forty years to the agitation in favour of Mechanics* 
Institutes, originated by that true friend of the working 
classes, Dr. Birkbeck ; and to which the illustrious man who 
has led the van in so many great enterprises for the good of 
humanity, Lord Brougham, gave such distinguished assist- 
ance. That agitation was purely an educational effort, in- 
tended originally to teach mechanics the correct knowledge 
and principles of their own trades. Then came various un- 
connected intermittent attempts to provide what were called 
" Reading-rooms " for working men, in which the chief 
element was the supplying a place where time might be 
innocently passed, but where neither education, social inter- 
course, nor recreation was offered, except so far as reading a 
newspaper or book in the same room with other people might 
be supposed to afford all or either. Next came the formation 
of Mutual Improvement Societies, which met chiefly in school- 
rooms, and aimed at Classes, Discussions, and especially at 
the preparation of short papers on interesting and improving 
topics. There was often a good deal of the sociable spirit in 
these little organizations, but they were seldom long-lived. 
The writer formed one on a more comprehensive plan in 1842 
at Yeovil, Somersetshire, for the working men of the town 
generally, which aimed to be a fellowship for mutual benefit 
in various ways, but chiefly educational, with very little of 
the recreation element in it, and without any of the Club 
features properly so called. It was well appreciated and very 
useful for a time, but after he left the town dishonest practices 
broke it up. In the same year, that excellent institution, the 
People's College at Sheffield, was established by a very earned 
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and able friend of the people, the late Rev. R. L. Bayly, of 
that town, which has done great good there, and is still, we 
believe, as useful as ever. 

But the greatest impulse to the movement for helping 
working men in the particular direction now under considera- 
tion, at all partaking of a national character, subsequently to 
the initiation of Mechanics' Institutions, was given by the 
Rev. P. W. Robertson, Incumbent of Trinity Church, 
Brighton, in 1849, by the establishment of the Brighton 
Working Men's Institute. The large-hearted, Christian 
sympathies of that gentleman, and his striking eloquence, 
procured a considerable amount of attention to his enter- 
prise ; its influence was felt through the Midland counties and 
as far north as South Shields, where a Working Men's Insti- 
tute was formed, shortly after, by working men who had 
heard vaguely of such a thing doing good to working men 
somewhere, and thought, therefore, it might do the same in 
their own locality. Their Institute has continued in healthy 
and useful existence to the present day. A more direct and 
acknowledged impulse from the Brighton centre was given in 
various other towns where Working Men's Institutes were 
formed, and among others to a few working men and their 
friends, including the writer, in Cheltenham, where in 1849-50 
a Working Men's Institute was established which, like its 
prototype, aimed at a combination of education and amuse- 
ment, but which subsequently fell into bad hands and closed 
ingloriously. 

The establishment of Night Schools, and the formation of 
the Yorkshire and Lancashire Unions, of the Southern 
Counties, of the South Staffordshire, and of the Metropolitan 
Societies for promoting Adult Education, have been useful 
agencies durmg the last dozen years in the education of the 
working classes, but the good done has been chiefly confined 
to young persons, and the results generally have been very far 
from satisfactory as regards working men. 

While, however, all these efforts have been productive of 
more or less xmquestionable benefit, none of tiiem met that 
which is undoubtedly the first great want of working men 
after their long day's toil — viz., unrestrained social inter- 
course, the means of chatting with one another, with or with- 
out refreshments. This is the first and simplest kind of 
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relaxation that hard- worked men in any rank of life desire ; 
bnt in proportion to mental cnltnre and educated tastes will 
be the desire, of course, for other enjoyments than mere 
gossiping chat. All efforts, as far as we are aware, to 
benefit working men, not aiming directly at their moral, 
religious, or pecuniary welfare, previous to 1852, appear to 
have ignored this their primary and simplest, but most urgent 
want. Hence then* very limited success. A few of the elite 
of the working classes benefited by them here and there. 
But they never reached the masses, who still found the only 
conditions for the relaxation they desired in the public-house, 
where they had to pay for it in a way that very often, at all 
events at first, they did not desire — ^viz., by drinking for "the 
good of the house," and to the damage of their families and 
themselves. 

In the year above-mentioned, however (1852), there ap- 
pears to have been a new element introduced. An institu- 
tion, we are told, was opened that year in the Colonnade, 
Clare-market, under the presidency of Yiscount Ingestre, 
which was called " The Colonnade Working Men's Club," and 
provided amusement and refreshment, as well as newspapers 
and books, though it does not appear quite certain when it 
was actually commenced. It contmued in existence, however, 
until recently, and met with a tolerable amount of support ^ 
and though suspended for a time, has been since re-opened as 
a Youths' Institute. 

Laudable, however, as this improved scheme was, it does 
not appear to have attracted any general attention. In 1855, 
Mr. Horlock Bastard, of Charlton Marshall, near Blandford, 
Dorset, without having heard of any similar enterprise, esta- 
blished a Tillage Working Men's Club in that parish, which 
still continues its career of humble usefulness, and which, like 
the Colonnade Club in London, made the means of conversa- 
tion, combined with opportunity for obtaining refreshments, 
the primary object — ^newspapers, books, with chess and 
draughts, being at the same time offered. Women are 
allowed to be members of the Charlton Club. A similar 
Village Club was established about the same time in Hert- 
fordshire on th6 estate of Mr. Lawes, in conjunction with 
garden allotments. Beer in limited quantities was sold at 
this Club to members with the result, we are told, of shutting 
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up the public-house. Sooti after, village Clubs were esta- 
blished at Littlemore and Iffley in Oxfordshire, which again 
gave rise to Clubs at Kingham, Chipping Norton, and Adder- 
bury, Oxon. 

Then came one of the greatest, if not the greatest, impulses 
yet given in this country to the movement for elevating work- 
ing men in the social scale. We mean the establishment, by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice and his earnest fellow-workers, in 1854, 
of the London Working Men's College. This most important 
enterprise grew out of the wants felt, and desires awakened, by 
the " Christian Socialist or co-operative" movement, in which 
those gentlemen had been previously engaged ; but the name 
and idea of a college, Mr. Maurice tells us, were suggested to 
him by the People's College, SheflBeld, which, however, though 
an admirable institution, has been little more than a system of 
capital classes. 

The specialty of Mr. Maurice's labours in this direction — 
that which makes them mark an era in the history of the 
working classes, and exert so deep and wide-spread an in- 
fluence — ^is the development and application of the grand old 
idea of a Brotherhood for the completest culture possible of 
its members as human beings— /or their whole development as 
men. He and his friends came to the working classes, suffer- 
ing as they do from their imperfect early education, and from 
their contracted and often deadening daily toil — came to 
persons, in fact, who are often reduced nearly to the con- 
dition of machines — and said, "We want to help you, and 
want you to help one another, to be men ; to attain to that 
humanizing culture and happiness, and to that noble, manly 
development of mind, and body, and spirit, for which you 
were created. For this purpose, we must have a true feUow- 
ship, mutual social sympathies, regular and earnest educational 
effort, a Bible-class, gymnasium, library, coffee-room, occa- 
sional lectures, soirees, and so forth. Will you work with 
us ? " It will be sufficiently evident, we think, how this 
London Working Men's College, therefore, differed from all 
Mechanics' Institutions, People's Colleges, Mutual Improve- 
ment Societies, &c., that had preceded it. Its influence, 
which has already been felt through various ranks and iu 
several localities, is evidently destined to increase, like most 
great vital forces, with the lapse of time. In the remarkable 
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lectures which Mr. Maurice delivered on " Learning and 
Working" (Macmillan and Co.) in Willis's-rooras in the 
spring of 1854, he laid the foundations of that influence in 
truths and principles which " cannot be moved." 

The publication of Miss Marsh's deeply-interesting work, 
" English Hearts and English Hands," though not claiming a 
distinct place in the record of efforts to elevate the working 
classes by means of social or educational institutions, gave so 
great a stimulus to those efforts, and to middle and upper 
class sympathies with " the sons of toil," that it would be a 
serious omission if it were not noticed here. Among the 
most direct and striking results of its publication was the 
share it had in leading Mrs. Wightman to enter upon her 
Christian work at Shrewsbury in 1860, which has issued in the 
erection of a spacious and handsome Workmen's Hall as a 
material agency, and in an incalculable amount of moral and 
spiritual good to the working men of that town and else- 
where. There is a very flourishing Temperance Society that 
holds its meetings at the Hall. But there appears to be 
nothing now corresponding to a Working Men's Club held 
there. Penny Readings, &c., were dhecked. 

In 1858, about four years after the establishment of the 
Working Men's College, a clergyman in Salford, Manchester 
— ^the Rev. E. Boteler Chalmer, Incumbent of St. Matthias — 
formed a Working Men's Club in that parish, which made 
social intercourse, amusement, and refreshments, the primary 
object. It has been eminently useful and successful, and at- 
tracted more attention than either of the previous " Club '* 
enterprises (see next chapter). 

In 1860 two excellent ladies in different parts of the metro- 
poUs, and in ignorance of what each other was doing, but 
laoth moved to action by witnessing the sufferings and 
degradation of the wives and children of labouring men in 
whom they were interested, were busy devising means for 
drawing these men from the public-house. In the course of 
the year 1860, Miss Adeline Cooper, after much consideration 
sind labour, succeeded in fitting up premises in Duck-lane, 
Westminster, suitable for the object which she saw must be 
aimed at, and in December of that year the Westminster 
Working Men's Club was formally opened, amid great rejoicing. 
Fortunately, Miss Cooper saw the value and importance of 
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calling the institution, thus established, a Club, and by bring- 
ing the writer to the same view, has been mainly instramentol 
in fixing the right name both on these societies and on the 
movement generally — ^no slight service, seeing the wonderful 
extent to which a cause depends for success upon its name. 
When names are symbols their power is immeasurable. The 
Duck-lane Club has continued to this day in its course of 
humble but most remarkable usefulness. During the same 
year (I860) Mrs. Bayly was holding several interesting 
conferences with the brickmakers of Nottingdale, in con- 
junction with Mr. Parfitt, an able and zealous City Mission- 
ary in the district (see "Workmen and their Difficulties," 
"Mended Homes," &c., by Mrs. Bayly, and Leisure Hour^ 
June, 1867) ; and, in 1861, the Notting-hill Workmen's Hall 
was opened in the Kensington Potteries. This institution 
also has done an immense amount of good, and, after a 
temporary suspension, through the commercial failure of one 
of its chief supporters, and through Mrs. Bayly's leaving the 
neighbourhood, it is once again entering on its career of use- 
fulness. For further particulars of the history of these 
pioneer Clubs, and of the benefits conferred by them, see 
various numbers of the Weekly Record (Tweedie); also a 
very interesting paper read by Mrs. Bayly in 1862, an 
abstract of which was published in the Social Science Trans- 
actions of that year, p. 527. They were both of them 
practically Workhig Men's Clubs in the sense now given to 
the word — viz., societies of working men formed to promote 
pocial intercourse, innocent amusement, mental improvement, 
and mutual helpfulness of various kinds ; and their establish- 
ment, which was made known far and wide among temperance 
reformers, through the Weekly Record as well as by Mrs, 
Bayly's own publications, gave a powerful impetus to efforts 
and inquiries in this direction. The Manchester enterprise 
and Mrs. Bayly's led the writer, during the year 1860, to 
consider the desirableness of adding the Club element to such 
societies for mental improvement as he had previously 
endeavoured to promote in various localities. The Temper- 
ance Reformation had long engaged the attention and enlisted 
the active support of many earnest friends of the working 
classes, but it was Mrs. Bayly's and Miss Cooper's efforts that 
first led him to see what was imperatively wanted, and might 
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easily be supplied, to make that great reform permanently 
efficient, and, when combined with higher influences and aid, 
gradually independent of the teetotal pledge 

About the same time the writer, who for twenty years had 
been trying in various parts of the country to promote 
Mechanics' and Working Men's Institutes, was coming to the 
conclusion that a much larger amount of recreation and pro- 
vision for social intercourse than these Institutes afforded was 
required to meet the wants of working men. Having also 
worked during the greater part of that period in the Tem- 
perance movement, and seen how many reclaimed drunkards 
fell back after a time into their old ways, he began to under- 
stand that by far the larger number of men who frequent 
the public-house go there for the company rather than for the 
drink. And when a lady who was devoting herself to the 
benefit of the working men in Lancaster, observed to him one 
evening at a pleasant social party in a well warmed and 
lighted drawing-room, that a friend had written to her only 
that day, "The cry comes from all parts of the country. 
What are we to do with our reclaimed drunkards ?" — a new 
view of the work to be done for the industrial classes pre- 
sented itself to his mind. He had been trying for two years 
in vain to get the working men to attend a Mechanics' Insti- 
tute possessing capital premises, in Lancaster, but without 
success ; and he now, therefore, got a number of the inhabit- 
ants to consider the whole question at two meetings in the 
Town-hall (June, 1860), under the presidency of the Mayor. 
Having been warmly interested in Mr. Maurice's labours, 
his first idea was to try and establish a Working Men's Col- 
lege (see Appendix), which should also combine the at- 
tractions of recreation and social intercourse as part of its 
constituent elements. But he soon found that the name of 
"College" would repel nearly all the men whom he had 
80 far interested in the scheme, and still more those whom he 
specially wanted to attract from the public-house. After 
several meetings and conferences, therefore, a "Working 
Men's Mutual Improvement and Recreation Society" was 
formed, which flourished with considerable vigour and very 
useful results for about a year and a-half, until it coalesced 
on favourable conditions with the Mechanics' Institute^ 
About this time an able pamphlet by W. T. Marriott, Esq., 
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formerly of Manchester, now of the Middle Temple, was put 
into the writer's hands, in which, after dwelliog on the wants 
and claims of the working classes, Mr. Marriott suggested 
the establishment of " Clubs " for working men on the same 
principle as those used by the upper classes. He had taken 
an active part in the formation of a capital Workiug Men's 
Institute at Hulme, Manchester, in which he had set up a 
gymnasium, and had also doubtless been an interested spec- 
tator of Mr. Chalmer's enterprise in Salford. Some faint 
rumour of this Salford Club had also reached Lancaster 
during the agitation there in 1859-60, but unfortunately did 
not receive from any one the attention it deserved. 

In the summer of 1861 the writer, when visiting London 
and conversing with the Rev. David (now Dr.) Thomas, of 
Brixton, found that gentleo^an as deeply interested as himself 
in the subject of suitable places of resort for workiug men, 
and looking precisely in the same direction. Mr. Thomas, 
urging the importance of immediate and national action in the 
matter, proposed the formation of a Limited Liabihty Company, 
with a capital of 3,000,000/., for building Working Men's 
Institutes all over the country. The writer saw with great 
thankfulness that such an organization, if only it were made a 
philanthropic society instead of a commercial company, was 
the very thing required ; and Mr. Thomas consenting to the 
change, they set to work at once to draw up a prospectus, 
and form the Society. The consent of Lord Brougham to 
become its President was obtained through Mr. Serjeant 
Manning, who, with M. D. Hill, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, 
Canon Robinson of York, and Mrs. Bayly, signed the re- 
quest to his lordship ; and this invaluable support once 
secured, other eminent men were successively induced to 
become Vice-Presidents. The writer next drew up a paper 
(" A Glance at the Wants of Working Men' ), which was read 
for him by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal at the Social Science 
Association meeting in Dublin the same year ; but owing to 
the threatening Lancashire distress, it was thought advisable 
that no further steps should then be taken. In June, 1862, 
however, the meeting of that Association in London presented 
too favourable an opportunity to be lost, and the writer 
having previously brought the question before a Temperance 
Conference of clergymen and ministers at the London Coffee-. 
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house, was there introduced by Mr. Thomas to the Rev. JT. 
Rylance, Curate of St. Paul's, Lambeth. With that gentle- 
man's very efficient help, he then agitated the matter in 
several sections of the Association (a large number of pro- 
spectuses being at the same time distributed), and obtained 
Lord 'Brougham's hearty consent to preside at a meeting to 
launch the proposed Society. This meeting was held at the 
Law Amendment Society's Rooms, in Waterloo-place, on the 
14th June, 1862, when, among other addresses, two very able 
and interesting speeches were made by Mr. John Bainbridge, 
an upholsterer, and Mr. Bebbington, a costermonger and 
secretary to the Working Men's Club, already mentioned, in 
Duck-lane, Westminster. At this meeting the Society was 
duly inaugurated, under the title of the " Working Men's Club 
and Institute Union," Mr. Rylance and the writer being ap- 
pointed Hon. Secretaries pro tern, Mr. W. M. Neill announced 
his intention of giving 100/. to its funds, Lord Brougham gave 
20/. on the spot, and the agitation on its behalf went forward 
with greatly increased vigour, helped on by the paper already 
mentioned as read by Mrs. Bayly at one of the Social Science 
meetings, and by Miss Adeline Cooper's valuable counsels. 

In the following autumn, after a great many meetings held 
by the Council appointed at the meeting on the 14th June, 
the writer resigned the pulpit of the English Presbyterian 
Chapel, Lancaster, to become the paid Secretary of the Union 
at a salary of 200/. a-year ; rooms were taken at 150, 
Strand, and its labours were fairly commenced in the begin- 
ning of October that year. Its principles and plans of action 
wfere thus expressed in a. Prospectus which was immediately 
diffused far and wide throughout the kingdom (see Appendix) : — 

Objects A^'D Plan of Operations. — This Union is formed for 
the purpose of helping Working Men to establish Clnbs or Institutes 
where they can meet for conversation, business, and mental improve- 
ment, with the means of recreation and refreshment, free from 
intoxicating drinks; these Clubs, at the same time, constituting 
Societies for mutual helpfulness in various ways. 

It will be the aim of the Council of the Union to assist in extend- 
ing or improving existing Associations which have in view objeoui of 
a kindred nature with the above, as well as to promote the establish- 
ment of Clubs or Institutes where no such Associations may now be 
found. In order to consolidate and strengthen the action and 
mutual fellowship of these various Associations, Clubs, or Institutes, 
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the Council will invite them to become Registered Members of the 
Union. In reference to the use of intoxicating drinks on the 
premises, the Council are strongly of opinion that their introduction 
would be dangerous to the interests of these Societies, and eamestl/ 
recommend their exclusion. They make this recommendation simply 
on prudential grounds, the reasonableness of which, it is believed, 
the Working Classes will be the first to acknowledge. The Council 
also recommend that at least one-half of the managing body should 
be band fide Working Men. 
The Council propose to carry out the objects of the Union : — 

1. By correspondence with the Officers of existing Associations 
throughout the kingdom. 

2. By personal visits, by their own Officers and by honorary depu- 
tations, to such places as may seem to require to be visited. At 
these visits conferences will be held with tne Working Classes, and 
with others in the locality who may be interested in the object. 

3. By the dissemination of tracts, or special papers, on subjects 
lying within the sphere of the Society's operations. 

4. By supplying instructions for the guidance of persons who may 
wish to establish Clubs or Institutes ; together with rules to define 
their objects, and to regulate their proceedings. 

5. By grants or loans of Books for Club Libraries, Apparatus, 
Diagrams, &c., to Societies in membership with the Union, in cases 
where local circumstances may seem to call for such aid. 

6. By grants of money in special cases, by way of loan or other- 
wise, towards the building, enlarging, or altering Club Houses, or 
procuring recreation grounds, for societies in the Union. 

As soon as a sufficient number of Clubs shall have joined the 
Union within a given district, the Council will combine them in local 
organizations, under specified conditions. Half-yearly, or some- 
times quarterly, meetings of Delegates from the various Clubs will be 
held in each district, for the consideratian of matters of local 
interest, and for the discussion of social questions ; while an annual 
conference of District Representatives will be held at various large 
towns in succession, to consider matters of a more general character. 

The Council will be glad to receive communications, addressed to 
their Secretary, from persons desirous of promoting these objects 
either in their own locality or generally. Information and assistance 
will be gladly given and received. 

Donations and Subscriptions for the Union will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary, or they can be paid at the London and 
Westminster Bank (St. James's Square, S.W.), or any of its 
Branches. 

An Annual Subscription of not less than £1, or a Donation 
of not less than £10, constitutes the contributor a member of the 
Union. 

General Remarks. — Notwithstandins all the efforts made te 
improve the character and condition of the Working Classes in this 
country, intemperance, ignorance, improvidence, and religious in- 
difference still abound among them to a deplorable extent. One 
main reason of the want of more complete success is probably to be 
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found in the ineompleteiMM of the measures adopted. Vast good, for 
instanoe, has been accomplished by the Temperance Beform, but it 
often fails to retain those whom it has reclaimed from intemperance, 
in not supplyinff something to occupy the leisure hours formerly 
spent at the Publie-house. Mechanics' Institutions, also, with efforts 
of a kindred character, have done a great work ; but they, too, 
cenerally fail in not providing rtcretUian and amusement. Their aims 
have been too high for the great majority of Working Men ; hence, 
while they have attracted fand Denefited many, the inducements held 
out have failed to withdraw the multitude from habits and in- 
dul^nces which all alike deplore. As a result, we find such Insti- 
tutions now generally given up to the trading and middle classes. 
Working Men's Colleges, admirable as they are, require some such 
intermediate step between them and the Public-house as the Societies 
above described. 

Recreation must go hand in hand with Education and Temperance 
if we would have real and permanent im|>rovement ; while efforts 
should be specially made to awaken or cherish a brotherly spirit of 
mutual helpfulness among Working Men themselves, as well as be- 
tween them and the classes socially above them. The best hope of 
success is in tbus binding people together for worthy ends in a true 
brotherhood, so that each may be led to give as well as to receive, 
striving to contribute to the common good. Hisher results will 
follow as these preparatory measures are successful ; and when the 
temptations to debasing indulgence are removed the way is open for 
good influences of every kind. 

The aim of the Union in all cases would be to help Working 
Men to help themselves, rather than to establish or manage Institu- 
tions for them — ^this being as essential for the moral usefulness as for 
the permanent success of our endeavours. Local and Working Class 
efforts may frequently be fostered and developed by external help 
with the happiest result, when the establishment of entirely new In- 
stitutions, managed by the higher classes in the neighbourhood or 
by a central ^Society, would be viewed with jealousy or indifference. 
The very first ste^ towards forming a Club or Institute would be to 
interest the Working Men of the district in the undertaking, and to 
make them feel thaC when once started, its management and success 
must depend mainly on themselves. 

The next point in forming these Societies would be to procure 
suitable premises for the accommodation of the members, containing 
rooms to be used for conversation, refreshments, recreation, &c. ; and 
others for classes, reading, lectures, and music. A library of entertain- 
ing and instructive books, scientific apparatus, diagrams, &c., a supply 
of newspapers, and some works of art, should be aimed at. TThe 
services of efficient teachers, paid and unpaid, should be procured ; 
Discussion Classes, to awaken thought and a desire for knowledge, 
should be established ; readings from amusing and eloquent writers, 
interspersed with music and recitations, should be given periodically ; 
and, generally, any similar measures adopted for effecting the objects 
in view. Women should have the privilege, on a small payment, of 
taking books out of the library, and of admission to the lectures and 
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concerts of the Institute ; also to classes, when efficient female super* 
intendence could be procured. The very valuable influence of edu- 
cated women has of late years shown itself in various schemes to im« 
prove the condition of the Labouring Classes. A much wider field for 
this influence may be afforded by Societies such as those now advo- 
cated. 

The Club Kooms in every locality will form the strongest counter- 
action to the allurements of the Public House. The desire for social 
enjoyment and the love of excitement are the impulses that 
habitually drive the Working Classes to visit the Beer Shop. These 
instincts also form a great temptation of reclaiTned drunkards. They 
remain as strong as ever in their nature after they have become 
abstainers, and the Public House stands before them as the most 
available means for their gratification. Music, also, which ought to 
purify and refine, is now extensively employed as a temptation to 
drinking and other vices. Uritil there shall be established in every 
locality an institution that shall meet these instincts with superior 
attractions, but without temptations to evil, it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect a great diminution in the drinking customs of the working 
population. This want the proposed Clubs will supply. Here the 
\Vorking Man will obtain, at a charge within his reach, social inter- 
course and healthy mental excitement — ^the refreshment he requires 
or the improvement he seeks. 

The extent to which Working Men suffer from their dependence 
upon the Public House merely /or husiriesa purposes is also an immense 
evil, and one that is still inadequately appreciated. [See Mr. Tidd 
Pratt's last Report on Friendly Societies to the House of Commons, 
page 35, where he remarks ** The holding of these Societies at a 
Public House is also another ground of their failure. ... In the 
course of last year the Registrar found that in Herefordshire, since 
1793, the number of Societies enrolled and certified were 136 ; of this 
number 123 were held at Public Houses, and 13 at schools or private 
rooms. Of those held at Public Houses no less than 42 had 
broken up, but of those held at schools or private rooms 
only one had been dissolved." Even where no drinking is 
allowed during business hours a considerable sum is often 
spent .afterward, especially by the younger men.] Gradually, how- 
ever, the proposed Clubs and Institutes will become the Houses of 
Call for men in search of work, and will be the centres of various 
Working Men's Societies, such as Friendly Societies, Freehold and 
Building Associations, Co-operative Societies, Circulating Libraries 
f er the district. Temperance Societies, and of any similar agencies cal- 
culated to improve the condition of the Working Classes. 

These are no mere visionary ideas. They have been already reduced 
to practice with most beneficial results in Westminster, Notting Hill, 
Clare Market, Brighton, Norwood, Manchester, Shrewsbury, Leeds, 
Farringdon, Liverpool, Carlisle, Southampton, Scarborough, and 
many other {)lace8. The Working Men's Club and Institute Union 
aims at multiplying such results by stirmUaUng and assisting loccU 
effort. 

The time is evidently ripe for this movement. In all directions 
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earnest and benevolent people are groping after the means or making 
isolated efforts for elevating the Working Classes above debasing vice 
and ignorance ; but these efforts often need judicious guidance or 
timely support, and would be greatly assisted by united counsels and 
organized power. Our hard-working brethren can seldom find time 
to initiate, or can rarely obtain adequate support among their own 
class for local enterprises of this nature. Those best acquainted 
with them, however. Know that they thankfully welcome such help 
as it is now proposed to afford. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that, while the Working Men's Club 
and Institute Union may be useful with the smallest, it will be able 
to make efficient application of the largest means that may be placed 
at its disposal — ^begmning with selected localities, and widening its 
sphere of action in proportion to the public support it may receive. 
The Counsel earnestly solicit the assistance, personal and pecuniary, 
of all who approve their objects ; and, sincerely praying that the 
Divine blessing may rest upon this undertaking, they commend it to 
the support of all who desire the true welfare of the Working Classes 
of this country. 

While these preparations were being made for a national 
organization, two ladies in Soathampton (Mrs. Deacon and 
Mrs. Inglis), two members of the Society of Friends (Messrs. 
W. and R. Westlake), Sir George Pechell, and other gentle- 
men, who had been struck with the account of Mrs. Bayly's 
and Miss Cooper's labours given in the Weekly Record^ and 
animated by similar hopes, had commenced, early in 1862, a 
movement in that town, which resulted, in the opening of 
three Workmen's Halls in the summer of that year, and a 
fourth, on a smaller scale, in the spring of 1868. The re- 
markable success which at first attended these benevolent 
efforts was fully described in a letter by Mr. W. C. Westlake to 
the Morning Star, December 11, 1862, from which, and from 
the " Occasional Paper," No. 1, published by the Union, the 
following extracts are taken : — 

" Three Workmen's Halls have been opened in Southamp- 
ton within the past year, situated respectively in Orchard-lane, 
St. Michael's-square, and Northam. They are designed for 
the benefit of working and seafaring men ; the management is 
in the hands of one central and three executive committees — 
the latter are working men, elected half - yearly by the 
members ; and the total number of members is at present 400. 
.... The Halls are opened from six to ten o'clock every 
week evening, and from two to nine on Sundays. Refresh- 
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ments are supplied at a low fixed rate. Smoking is allowed, 
but the use of intoxicating drinks on the premises is pro- 
hibited. A large nmnber of publications — five daily, and 
nine weekly London and provincial newspapers, and sixteen 
weekly and monthly periodicals — are placed on the tables; 
and provision is made for fourteen games in the Halls and 
skittle-grounds. There are class-rooms and places for letter- 
writing at each Hall ; and the Halls in Orchard-lane and at 
^ortham are open at mealtimes. A trade register is kept for 
persons seeking employment. Public readings, recitations, 
and singing take place every Wednesday, when the members 
take their wives and families. The subscription required is 
one penny per week, and a 'single payment secures admission 
to all the Halls. Admission free was given for the first 
month after opening. The experience of the promoters of 
these Halls has brought out some very interesting particulars. 
In reply to the question, " Could not beer be sold at the 
Halls, as at other Club-raoms t" one of the Vice-Presidents 
writes : ' We think it undesirable to do so. But few of our 
members are teetotallers, and as we have had sometimes 150 
to 180 men at once in the Hall, it would be too much for one 
woman to keep order (as she now easily does) if men could 
have a ' finishing pint ' on our premises. We also find that 
if men do not drink beer they are less induced to bet, and less 

quarrelsome We were often told that no one would 

play at skittles without beer, or without bettmg. We resolved 
to test the assertion, and the result so far is that, while our 
* skittle alley ' is thronged every evening, those of the public- 
bouses around are almost deserted ; and we are as noted for 
good words and good temper as most others are for the 
contrary." A skittle-ground, under proper regulations, we 
may here remark, is a very valuable adjunct to these Clubs, 
especially in large towns, where working men cannot easily get 
to cricket grounds or recreation fields. 

" The distribution of trades among the first 700 members was 
as follows: One-fourth, or 172, were labourers, hawkers, 
porters, etc. ; 109 bricklayers, masons, and carpenters, etc. ; 
103 boiler-makers and smiths, etc. ; 61 shoemakers, curriers, 
etc. ; 54 engineers and seamen ; 99 painters and mechanics, 
etc. ; 26 tailors ; and the remainder were shopmen, agents, 
carriers, etc. 
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^ Ererything added to the substratum of recreation, and 
occupation is on an ascending scale. There are classes for 
reading and writing, large elocution and singmg classes, a 
harmonic club, a benefit society, and a lending library at each 
HalL Political discussions are excluded. Order is maintained 
in accordance with the simple rule, ^' that every man must be 
his own policeman." 

The 'further steps taken and the principles which guided 
the original supporters of the Union will best be seen by the 
following extracts from a paper read by the present writer at 
the Social Science Association's meeting held at Edinburgh 
in October, 1863. But it may be well to state that Lord 
Lyttelton, who at the request of Lord Brougham became a 
Vice-President of the Union in October, 1862, and has ever 
since been one of its staunchest and most valuable supporters, 
made an emphatic protest early in 1863 against any attempt 
to impose restrictions on Working Men's Clubs in regard to 
the sale of malt liquors to members, and a special meeting of 
subscribers to the Society was called in consequence. The 
result was to rescind a rule originally passed prohibiting the 
admission of any Club into the Union which allowed the sale 
of such liquors, and substituting a simple recommendation, 
expressed in the second paragraph of the above Prospectus. . 
It is also desirable to remark that great stress was laid at the 
inaugural meeting on the importance of combining educa- 
tional facilities in the programme of all these Clubs ; and, on 
the motion of E. G. Clarke, Esq., the name of " Institute" was 
at length carried as an addition to the name ^^Club," to 
signify this inclusion of the educational element. Hence the 
idea of combining the essential elements of a Working Men's 
Club and a Working Men's College under the significant and 
comprehensive title of " Working Men's Club and Institute " 
was constituted the indestructible and vital principle of this 
movement, differentiating it from all other similar enterprises, 
and giving it the conditions and the guarantee, it is believed, 
for permanent as well as wide-spread usefulness. 

"The present movement in favour of Working Men's Clubs 
and Institutes takes its rise in a perception of the privations 
and evils of various kinds to which the working classes of 
this country are exposed, first, from the limited nature of 
their domestic accommodation, and secondly, from their im- 
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perfect education. These two causes hare led them to seek 
social intercourse and pastime in the public-house to an ex- 
tent as injurious to their moral as to their pecuniary well- 
being, A third evil has been the want of places where they 
could meet for business purposes ; leading to the same cala- 
mitous results. Hence, various efforts to provide rooms 
where they might enjoy that social intercourse and rational 
amusement, with those opportunities for mental improvement 
and business meetings which the wealthier classes possess in 
their own homes and in various public institutions. The 
Mechanics* Institutes have done vast good, but not generally 
to the working men. The Clubs and Institutes which are now 
being formed in so many directions, aim at supplying all the 
advantages of the public-house without its evils. 

" But for the establishment of such Clubs, and especially for 
their formation on sound principles, a stimulus ab extra is 
frequently needed, and advice, information, and experience 
almost always required. A central propagandist society, 
therefore, to give that stimulus on the one hand, to gather up 
and diffuse the results of reflection and experience on the 
other, appears to be necessary ; a society which might bring 
the friends of this movement into helpful relations with each 
other, and at the same time collect their pecuniary offerings 
for successive undertakings where pecuniary help is required. 
To meet that want the Working Men's Club and Institute 
Union, which I now have the honour of officially representing 
as its Secretary, has been formed. 

" The measures which we took to carry out the foregoing 
objects were, in the first place, to issue circulars to the Secre- 
taries of the various Mechanics' Institutions and Temperance 
Societies, to editors of provincial newspapers, and to persons 
known to be interested in social progress, enclosing a pro- 
spectus, and inviting co-operation in our enterprise. Various 
papers and pamphlets were then prepared successively, and 
circulated extensively in reply to inquiries, in preparation for 
public meetings, or in aid of local efforts generally. Several 
thousand copies of these publications have been thus dis- 
tributed. But while we thus aimed at bringing into organized 
activity as large an amount as possible of benevolent zeal, we 
were fully convinced that we could be of permanent use to 
the working classes of this country only so far as our help 
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stimulated and strengthened them to help themselves; onr 
chief aim, therefore, has been to awaken an interest among 
working men in the formation, maintenance, and management 
of these Glnbs. Our motto has been " Supplement, not super- 
sede." And we have found working men in every direction 
ready to give a cordial welcome to our efforts as soon as they 
understand our pla^ and principles. 

" But working men cannot in general provide those funds 
themselves, which is perhaps fortunate, as it gives wealthier 
people the occasion for rendering them help of an elevating 
nature, and of strengthening the bonds of good feeling be- 
tween different classes. From 25/. to 50/. will generally be 
required to furnish and fit up the Club-bouse, the rent of which, 
varying from 121, to 60/., the members cannot individually 
guarantee, while few landlords would accept their collective 
responsibility. It is in meeting these preliminary expenses, 
and in giving this guarantee, that pecuniary help is required. 
When fairly started, the Clubs in large towns at once, in 
smaller towns by-and-bye, may be made self-supporting by 
judicious management, coupled with a determination on the 
part of the members to pay their contributions as regularly as 
to their Friendly or Benefit Society. One Club, recently esta- 
blished at Wednesbury, in Staffordshire, under our impulse 
and guidance, has from the first resolved to be bravely inde- 
pendent of all assistance from their wealthier neighbours, and 
the Secretary informed me the other day that they have kept 
and intend to keep their resolution. Their Club received 320 
members during the summer months, paying twopence per 
week, and they paid the preliminary expenses by a subscription 
among themselves. The receipts amounted to 17 L 16s. 2^d., 
the expenses to 15/. lis. 2Jd. Wednesbury, at present, is 
the only instance with which we are acquainted where, from 
the beginning, the Club has been entirely independent of ex- 
traneous help. How, then, are these needful expenses to be 
met in the great majority of cases ? 

*' The Working Men's Club and Institute Union has always 
aimed at getting the requisite funds for starting these Clubs 
by stimulating local zeal, because they have felt that such an 
institution should be rooted in the sympathies and cherished 
by the support of all classes in the neighbourhood — ^must be 
developed, as it were, from the soil where it is to grow, 
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not be planted there as an exotic merely by foreign influ- 
ence. 

" But in appealing for local support for any particular Club, 
we know that the best way of obtaining legitimate help for 
working men is for themselves to show they want it, and will 
make good use of it. 

" For this reason we have dwelt much upon the value of 
holding a public meeting at the outset of district agitation, 
and getting a provisional committee formed thereat, or shortly 
after, consisting chiefly of working men. We have also ad- 
vised the circulation of forms, to be used by influential opera- 
tives in getting the adhesion of their shopmates and acquaint- 
ances to the proposed undertakiug, and which forms, when 
flUed up, should be shown to the persons whose donations or 
subscriptions are requested. Whether a private preliminary 
meeting of persons of the wealthier class to raise the requisite 
funds should precede or follow the public meeting must de- 
pend on local circumstances. But working men often need 
counsel and guidance as well as money. Moreover, in a 
great number of cases they ask for, or heartily recog- 
nize, the necessity for some amount of supervision in con- 
junction with their own self-government and freedom. They 
see the necessity of fundamental rules, and they generally de- 
sire that the guardianship of these should be placed beyond 
the interference of members of the Ciiib. Persons also who 
subscribe their money to establish an institution naturally de- 
sire some guarantee for its objects being faithfully carried out. 
Hence one of the most difficult problems has been to reconcile 
a certain amount of supervision and control with that inde- 
pendent action and self-government generally by the members 
which we all recognize as so vitally important. The plan of 
having two committees, one of gentlemen, and the other of 
working men, or one appointed by honorary members, sub- 
scribers, and donors of 10s. and upwards to hold the purse 
and manage aU financial matters, we believe to be essentially 
unsound and pernicious. 1st. Because it gives rise to jealousy, 
<jollisions, and discontent, among the members, who feel that 
they are being treated as children, mistrusted, and deprived 
of one of the most important functions of government. 2nd. 
Because it prevents the members from acquiring experience in 
financial management, and from learning how to make their 
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Club self-supporting. 3rd. Because it checks anj desire to 
make it so, and shifts the responsibility of keeping it out of 
debt from ihe shoulders of those who are enjoying its bene- 
fits to those of wealthy patrons, and thus inevitably tends to 
pauperize the members. We believe that we have, to some 
extent, solved the problem by reconunending the appointment 
of three or four trustees chosen by donors and honorary mem* 
bers who shall hold and expend such donations and subscrip- 
tions as their constituents may contribute, and be at the same 
time responsible for the observance of certain fundamental 
rules agreed on by the persons who desire to establish the 
Club, but which said trustees will have no right of interfering 
further in its general management, or have anything to do 
with the ordinary members' subscriptions. Working men are 
accustomed to the authority of trustees in their Friendly and 
other Societies, and do not feel such control as the above to 
be at all irksome or inconsistent with their rightful liberties. 
Where the trustees or any other parties are responsible for 
the rent and taxes of the Club-house, it is, of course, right and 
desirable that they should have the first claim, if they desire 
it, upon the current subscriptions, honorary or ordinary, and 
have control over them to that extent. In some cases it may 
be necessary that all the funds should go direct to the trustees, 
or persons guaranteeing rent, &c., and that they should vote 
at monthly meetings such proportion thereof as they find they 
can afford, to be spent by the managing committee. 

''As soon as the existence and objects of the Union became 
known, applications came to the office from various parts of 
the country for advice and information, for pecuniary help, for 
a visit from the Secretary, or for social influence to help in 
awakening a local interest for the establishment of a Club ; 
and from the gratifying success which has hitherto attended 
our labours, we cannot but hope that our Society is meeting 
a great want of the age, and that we are becoming a not un- 
important fact in the history of our country's social progress. 
Persons of rank, of social position, and high culture, no less 
than the ilite of the working men, members of every Church, 
and sect, and pofitical party, especially benevolent and accom- 
plished ladies, in every quarter of the kingdom, have come for- 
ward to welcome and uphold us in our work. Resolutions in 
favour of our movement have been passed by no less than four 
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important Conferences of representative men — Viz,: The Annual 
Conference of Delegates from Mechanics' Institutes in con- 
nexion with the Society of Arts, held at the Adelphi, London, 
last May ; the Annual Conference of the British Temperance 
League, held at York, in July last ; the Annual Conference 
of the West of England Temperance League, held at Bristol, 
in August ; and the Annual Conference of the South Stafford- 
shire Adult Educational Society, held at We^t Bromwich this 
present month. 

" Not to dwell longer on the methods we adopted, or the 
help we received, the immediate results are to be seen in the 
thirty-two Clubs and Institutes we have been instrumental in 
establishing in the space of twelve months, containing on a 
rough calculation about 7,400 members, and, as we have 
reason to hope, in the improved working of about twenty 
more, which we have assisted with information, advice, and 
deputations. There are also many other Clubs in process of 
formation, and every week brings us tidings of their establish- 
ment by benevolent friends in conjunction with the working 
men in different parts of the country. 

" The principles which we have kept steadily in view and 
recommended to others as the only sound basis on which to 
establish these institutions have been — 

1st. That they were to be managed chiefly by the working 
men themselves. 

2nd. That they were to make facilities for social intercourse, 
amusements, and rational recreation, the primary object. 

3rd. That they were invariably to aim also at combining 
with those facilities a quiet reading-room and classes for 
those who wished to improve themselves. 

4th. That they should aim at having frequent entertain-, 
ments, lectures, &c., which might be attended by the wives 
and daughters of members. 

5th. That no intoxicating drinks, betting, or gambling, 
should be allowed on the premises. 

6th. That boys, and youths under the age of eighteen, 
should not be admitted to membership. 

7th. That smoking should be allowed, but in a separate 
room if required. 

8th. That the Clubs should be not merely places to which 
men may go, but Societies to which they should belong. 
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9th. That the Clabs should be thoroughly nnsectarian, 
socially, politically, and religiously. 

For want of attending to one or other of these points many 
unfortunate failures have taken place, and earnest benevolent 
people been discouraged, so that a great and sometimes last- 
ing hindrance has arisen to prevent a similar enterprise on 
wiser principles being attempted again in the same locality. 

" The necessity for developing an isprit de corps^ a genuine 
spirit of fellowship, I regard as absolutely indispensable, not 
merely as an essential means for keeping the Clubs in exist- 
ence, but as a most important end in itself, to be gained by 
the establishment of the Clubs. 

" Experience daily confirms us in our conviction of the wis- 
dom and importance of rigidly preserving the non-sectarian 
character both of this movement generally and of the in- 
dividual Clubs. They are intended for persons of all sects 
and parties ; they occupy a common ground on which men of 
the most varied shades of social, religious, and political 
opinions may meet in pursuit of common objects in a friendly 
spu*it and for mutual benefit. Hence they must not be em- 
ployed as machinery for promoting sectarian views of any 
kind. Teetotallers can cordially support them because they 
will greatly promote sobriety ; but they must not be made 
into Total Abstinence Societies ; no man must be excluded from 
office, still less from membership, because he believes himself 
justified in taking a glass of wine or beer. A member of 
Friendly Societies can give them hearty support, because, by 
oJQfering an alternative as a place of meeting to the public- 
house, they will greatly promote the success and benefits of 
those valuable organizations. A Trades' Unionist may sup- 
port these Clubs for the same reasons, but neither will he be 
committing the Club to Trade-society views by belonging to 
it, nor must he endeavour to convert the Club into a means of 
enforcing those views. Conservatives and Liberals of all 
shades can promote these Clubs and Institutes, because they 
promote the general well-being, morality, and happiness of the 
working classes, help to dissipate the aUenation and misunder- 
standing sometimes existing between different ranks of society, 
afford opportunities of mutual interchange of benefits and 
kindly courtesies, tend to dissipate that ignorance and apathy 
which foster so fearfully the evils which enlightened politicians 
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of every party labour to remove. Men of all reh'gions 
persuasions can give these Clubs their zealous co-operation, 
because whatever promotes sobriety, provident habits, health, 
intelligence, courtesy, self-respect, rational recreation, and 
mutual helpfulness, is preparing the way for higher influences 
and spiritual good, as well as directly promoting many of the 
objects which all good Christians heartily desire to accomplish. 

" Hence, if sectarianism must be thus carefully avoided, it 
is quite clear that the Clubs cannot in general legitimately or 
safely be used for directly promoting either religious or poli- 
tical improvement, because the members, in almost all cases, 
or those who might wish to become members, would differ as 
to what was truth or improvement in those directions, or as 
to the proper persons for proclaiming that truth. We must 
be very careful, however, to repel the notion that therefore 
persons joining such institutions thereby show their indiffer- 
ence to religious or pohtical truth. As one of our Vifee- 
Presidents, Lord Lyttelton, observed at our last annual meet- 
ing, a man may join the Athenaeum, the Carlton, or Reform 
Club, without ever being asked what are his religious opinions, 
and he will continue a member of such Club for all his life 
without in any way promoting, or aiming thereby to pro- 
mote, particular religious views or religious practice, but he 
would be very much astonished if he were, therefore, to be 
told he belonged to a godless society, or manifested an in- 
difference to religion, 

"In most cases a Temperance, Co-operative, Loan, or 
Friendly Society might be formed among members of the 
Club, and hold its meetings at suitable times on the premises 
without giving occasion for any hostile feeling. So with a 
Trade Society, or a prayer-meeting, a religious service, or, 
possibly (but this is more doubtful), associations connected 
with matters of public unportance. But in all such cases 
it would be necessary to keep the organization thus formed, 
and the proceedings connected with it, entirely independent of 
the organization of the Club, and in strict subordination to 
the general comfort, feelings, and wishes of the great majority 
of the members. 

" Finally, the work Vhich now lies before the Society, and 
which, as I have said, is increasing daily in magnitude and 
importance, consists : — 
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1. In aiding to give the impulse, and to awaken the local 
efforts, requisite for establishing Clubs, and especially to give 
the guidance needful in most cases for establishing them on 
sound principles. 

2. In giving advice or material help requisite for sustain- 
ing or renovating Clubs already established. 

3. In developing the full capacities of the Clubs for useful- 
ness, doing this especially by means of the organization which 
unites them together in our central Society." 

A further and fuller view of the essential principles that 
should be regarded as constituting the nature of these Societies, 
is to be found in the following passages taken from the same 
paper as that from which some previous passages have been 
quoted, read at the Social Science meeting in 1864. 

We have said that the fellowship or brotherhood of its 
constitution and the completeness of its aim constituted the 
speciality and vital idea of a Working Men's College. But 
so far as the Clubs are to be a permanent and powerful 
element in the elevation of the working classes of this 
country, these will form, as we have also said, their vital 
force likewise. We may have Reading-rooms, Night Schools, 
Lectures, Mechanics* Institutes, Mutual Improvement So- 
cieties, on the one hand, and we may have Recreation Shops, 
Talking and Smoking-rooms, Penny Readings, Concerts, and 
Free-and-Easys on the other. And we may have all or any 
of these combined under one roof, calling the establishment a 
Workmen's Hall, a Working Men's Institute, or a Working 
Men's Club, and the said establishment, or any of the separate 
agencies, will undoubtedly do more or less good while it or they 
continue. But to start or promote them, however useful and 
laudable in particular cases and as preliminary st<eps, is not 
the real work now before the social reformers and friends of 
the working classes of this country. That work is to help 
bring into being organic bodies with a living soul in each, 
all forming part of a larger organization which should be 
filled with a yet higher vital force. We want societies, 
brotherhoods, inspired with the same noble idea as that which 
has been attributed to Working Men's Colleges, aiming at 
the completest culture and development of the mental, 
physical, and spiritual of the life members which may be 
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possible nnder the given conditions, yet beginning with the 
humblest and simplest agencies, meeting the actual social 
wants of the least cultivated, while offering the means of 
gradually increasing cultivation as they may be willing and 
prepared to receive it. So far as we aim at less than this, so 
far as our movement fails to. be inspired with this idea, all 
who promote it, we firmly believe, are only working for a 
little temporary good, and axe preparing successive failures 
which will exert a disastrous influence on all subsequent 
efforts for the benefit of working men. The reasons for this 
belief are given at some length in the paper on " Industrial 
Colleges,'* also read at Edinburgh (to be found in a later part 
of this volume), and in the one read at Dublin in 1861. 

If all this be true, it is evident that Working Men's Clubs 
and Institutes, when rightly constituted, may be viewed as 
Working Men's Colleges " in the forming," with the con- 
stituent parts in. different degrees of development, as in all 
growing organizations. The social element, and next to it 
that of recreation, must always be made the principal 
features of a Working Men's Club in its earher stages of exist- 
ence. Free-and-easy sociability, without any interference 
of masters or teachers, is the very first and absolutely essential 
condition for the life and usefulness of the Club. But woe to 
that Club which aims at nothing more ! In proportion as 
working men obtain comfortable and roomy homes, and give 
up drinking habits, they will see their friends at their own 
homes, just as the upper classes do, and the Clubs will be 
proportionately less required for social purposes. But their 
higher uses will always be needed ; and a hundred years hence 
the number of Working Men's Colleges will probably far 
exceed that of Working Men's Clubs. 

This view of the matter attributes, it will be said, rather a 
complex organization to what some have fancied was an ex- 
tremely simple affair. True. But the higher any existence 
may be in the scale of creation — ^the greater its power and 
the more enduring its life — ^the more complex we find its or- 
ganization to be, and the more complete its development. 
This is as true of communities and institutions as of individual 
beings. There was a stage in the existence of all of us, when, 
as in the case of certain animalculse, the stomach was the 
principal and most active organ in our system ; but the laws 
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of development and the principle of growth have carried us 
to higher and more perfect conditions, not in spite, but in 
consequence of such partially exaggerated development of that 
organ in infancy. The basis of a Working Men's Club— viz., 
the talking and smoking-room — is simple enough, and with 
the recreation department will be the principal feature in it 
for a long time. Nevertheless, that basis may nourish and 
prepare for higher forms — will do so inevitably^ if the Clvh lives. 
At the same time, when a Club and Institute begins to out- 
grow the wants and tastes of the lower class of working men 
in any neighbourhood, another for purely Club purposes 
Bhould immediately be fonned, and thus a succession of 
suitable agencies for the gradual elevation and culture, as well 
as for the immediate enjoyment, of the working classes will be 
duly provided. All that we insist oil is that, in securing the 
rudimentary, we must never lose sight of the higher and 
ultimate results. If we care only for certain excellent, but 
very limited objects, or for ephemeral and feeble institutions, 
do not let us trouble ourselves about Working Men's Clubs 
and Institutes. Be content with Adult Night Schools, Penny 
Readings, or Recreation and Refreshment Rooms. If we 
desire to see organizations capable of permanently aiding the 
working classes to attain that full culture and humanizing 
development which we have the highest authority in maintain- 
ing they were created to enjoy, then let us accept the ideal 
standard now offered. We may be quite sure that the best 
efforts will fail to reach it fully. But, unless we have both a 
true and a lofty ideal, the reality accomplished will be miser- 
ably inferior, both in quality and permanence, to what we 
should otherwise have attained. On the other hand, the 
higher influences will certainly fail to reach the great mass of 
working men unless the humbler attractions and advantages 
are first offered. 

Next in order to the need for a genial welcome, and for pro- 
viding attractions to the Club, as set forth in the " Occasional 
Paper" No. IX. (see Appendix), comes the necessity, hinted at 
above, for cherishing and developing the "society" spirit 
— ^the need of brotherhood, in fact — that spirit which has 
been at the heart of all true civilization and of all successful 
corporate action from the Dark Ages when men had to form 
leagues for mutual protection by the sword, down to the age 
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of Friendly, Trade, Temperance, and Co-operative Societies. 
But to get this spirit of cohesion and of mutual helpfuhiess 
in a Working Men's Club and Institute, on what are we to 
rely ? Persons who have seen the power with which it has 
been manifested in Religious, Political, Trade, and Temperance 
organizations, say we never can awaken it in these Clubs, be- 
cause there is no common bond of interest and sympathy, 
no motive power strong enough to arouse enthusiasm and 
zeal. Well, if there is not — if they are merely places where 
the members may go for a little individual or seMsh amuse- 
ment and rest — we grant they never can become real societies. 
But then we must equally grant that, in a great majority of 
cases, they are destined to have but a brief existence. Twenty 
years hence, in a few large towns, they may exist on the same 
footing as the gentlemen's West-end Clubs, but they will not 
take root now, on that footing, among the great body of the 
working classes, nor probably at any future time. Can we 
find no true and natural living bond of union for them — some 
principle and object that shall be capable of cherishing and 
unfolding that divine spirit of fellowship and sympathy which 
is mightier to bind men together than all their selfishness and 
discords are to rend them asunder? — something that shall 
make them societies to which men may belong, and not merely 
places to which they may go ? It would be weak and shame- 
ful to doubt it. 

That uniting and inspiring principle will be found, we be- 
lieve, by reflecting on the various social, mental, and moral 
privations under which the working classes at present labour, 
and on the means offered by these Clubs for supplying those 
wants, as set forth in the foregoing remarks relative to the aim 
of Working Men's Colleges (p. 12). Who will deny that here 
we find a principle and an object capable not only of binding 
men together in a permanent organization, but of inspiring 
them with that earnestness — even enthusiasm — which we 
not only admit, but earnestly contend, must be called forth to 
make a great enterprise successful? And considering how 
vast and deep must be the nature of such an organization as 
is described in the above passages, we must not wonder 
that a grand, far-reaching principle and aim should be need- 
ful to fill that organization with life and power. 

But it will, very probably be asked, Why are Clubs for 
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working men to be so mnch more complicated, and to aim at 
so much more, than gentlemen's Clubs ? Evidently because of 
the difference in the circumstances and condition of the two 
classes. The gentlemen who compose the West-end Clubs in 
London, for the most part, have had the means of gaining 
tolerably complete culture at school and college. They have, 
moreover, far greater means and leisure for continuing that 
culture at home or in the world, and their occupations often 
have more of a humanizing and educational character than the 
mechanical handicrafts of the working man, while their homes 
admit of that social intercourse and interchange of visits from 
which the working men, at present, are precluded by their 
very limited domestic accommodation. They are, in fact, in 
a position to make their Club minister to higher culture when 
they join it. Working men, on the contrary, often need the 
very culture which alone would make their Club profitable to 
them. Hence there, is a far greater number of wants requir- 
ing to be satisfied by these Clubs, in the case of the working 
men, than in that of the gentry. On the other hand, a pro- 
portionately greater vital force is required to lift working 
men, and to help them lift themselves, out of the various evils, 
temptations, and hindrances — social, physical, and moral — 
which now oppress them, than is needed merely to supply 
certain simple wants, already felt and recognized by persons 
perfectly able and willing to help themselves. That force can 
only be found in great principles working through suitable 
and varied organizations. Possibly the Clubs of the upper 
classes may yet find that they have an important lesson to 
learn from those of the working men. It is said that many 
of them are already beginning to feel the want of more socia- 
bility among the members, of some more definite bond of 
onion. 

There are two practical applications of these views, which 
are comprehensive and important. 

First, — In relation to the government and practical con- 
duct of Working Men's Clubs and Institutes. 

In every enterprise and institution there must be some 
governing principle, as well as some inspiring idea. Where 
fiiere is organic harmony and connexion between the con- 
stituent parts, this principle, to which all questions not of 
mere expediency should be referred as to a ruler and judge. 
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will be found to originate in the fundamental idea. It is so 
in the case of Working Men's Clubs and Institutes. The 
governing principle is mutual helpfulness for the culture, ad- 
vancement, and enjoyment (which indeed is only a species of 
culture) of all the members. Hence, if any question gives 
rise to difference pf opinion concerning the management and 
operations of the Club, the principle says, "Do that which 
will best promote the largest amount of culture and happi- 
ness compatible with the common consent of the members. 
You are not to do that which will best promote those objects 
according to the views of particular individuals or sections of 
the Club-members, but must remember that it is a fellowship 
formed for mutual benefit, and that there must, therefore, be 
mutual concession to promote the common good. Have the 
largest amount of agencies and appliances for recreation, 
education, and social advancement that can be obtained by 
common consent and the constitution of your Club, but do 
nothing that would destroy that harmony of aim and of feel- 
ing, that balance of effort and condition, which is requisite 
for complete culture and associated life." 

Second, — In relation to the maintenance and usefulness of 
the Club. 

Here the fundamental idea of a Club clearly demands the 
application of the principle of co-operation, which we take 
to be that of united contributions for proportionate profits—^ 
but, in this case, profits for others, and not for oneself alone. 
Money, time, strength, education, talent, and skill, must all 
be brought to mamtain the existence and develop the useful- 
ness of a Club. No one must belong to it merely for the 
good he himself is to get out of it, but also for the good he 
is to bring into it. On the other hand, care should be taken 
that every one, in proportion to his contributions, whatever 
they may be, and to his capacity for receiving, should be 
benefited by being a member of the Club to the utmost of its 
capability for good. All sorts of agencies will thus be 
brought into operation ; on the one hand, to obtain for the 
Club from all classes general sympathy and help ; on the 
other, to make it self-supporting ; but, in any case, to give it 
the widest usefulness and the most permanent existence. 

If, in conclusion, it be objected that we have made the 
maintenance and management of these Clubs too complicated 
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and diflBcult to secure their efficient operation, and have set 
the aim and meaning of them far too high to obtain for them 
general support, we answer — 

First, — That the best means for attaining any end are 
those which, whether comphcated or simple, grow organically 
out of the fundamental conception of the enterprise, institu- 
tion, or machine, and which, therefore, are in harmony with 
its parts and adapted to its objects. 

Second, — That Working Men's Clubs and Institutes, in 
our judgment, must be such as we have described, or they 
will ere long be nothing at all; that if they have merely a 
body without a soul, they can have no enduring life, and are 
as certain to die as any of Owen's or Fourier's Phalanxes ; 
but that if they have life they will inevitably grow ; and then 
in time they will become what, perhaps, we rightly shrink 
from imagining them in their earlier stages. 

Third, — That if loftiness of aim, or difficulties of execu- 
tion, will preclude any important enterprise from obtaining 
the sympathy and support either of the higher or the working 
classes of this kingdom, we have entirely misread the history 
of our country, and misjudged our national character. 

Concluding here our sketch of the history and general 
principles of the movement, we propose giving in the next 
chapter an account of various individual Clubs, with a glance 
at the causes of their failure or success. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A GLANCE AT TfiE PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT SINCE 
1862— THE SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF VARIOUS CLUBS 
AND INSTITUTBS-THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNT FROM 
THEIR EXPERIENCE. 

The following extracts from the "Occasional Papers," Nos. I., 
II., Y., and VL, published by the Parent Society in 1863-4, 
will afford the best mdication of the kind of work done by the 
Society during its earlier stages, and the immediate results : — 

" Derby. — The Derby Working Men's Association was 
founded by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, in August, 1856. It 
has excellent central premises near the Market-place. It is 
governed by a Committee, consisting of seven workmen, 
elected annually, and a president, hon. treasurer, and hon. 
secretary, who, not being benefit members, do not submit 
themselves to election, but hold office so long as they are 
vnlling to do so. This constitution has been found to work 
well at the Lichfield Working Men's Association, which was 
founded (likewise by Mr. Clarke) in 1854, and which is still 
[1863] in a most flourishing condition. ' Our Derby Associa- 
tion,' wrote that gentleman, however, in 1863, to the Secretary 
of the Parent Society, ' has not made as much progress in the 
way of attracting members of the hard-working orders as 
it ought in so large a place — our average number of benefit 
members since the commencement has been about 120.' The 
following account was then given : — 

" ' The members pay 6d. a-month. The reading room is 
spacious, well warmed, carpeted, well lighted and furnished, 
and in winter there is also a conversation room. The only 
recreative appliances are six tables, with squares for draughts 
and chess painted on them, which are almost always in use, 
and some solitaire boards. There is no smoking room. The 
question was discussed at a general meeting of the members, 
and the non-smokers were the majority. [We fear that the 
want of concession in this respect, judging by wide experi- 
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ence, accounts in some measure for there not being a larger 
number of members.] The housekeeper provides coffee, tea, 
and simple refreshments, if required. There is a library of 
about 700 volumes, which is much valued and used. 

" ' One of the largest and best bodies of Odd-Fellows have 
just, of their ovm accord, transferred their lodge from a public- 
house to the premises of the Association, and other lodges are 
moving for the same change. A Co-operative Store rent part 
of the premises, but are in no way connected with the Asso- 
ciation, except as tenants. 

" * Attached to the Association is the Derby Penny Bank, 
which, we are told, has been of vast service to the poor of the 
town. 

" ' For three winters the Conmiittee conducted Saturday 
evening entertainments of music and reading in one of the 
large halls of the town, which were most successful, and at- 
tended by vast numbers of people, largely of the labouring 
classes, with a remarkably large proportion of grown men. A 
full account of these was given by Mr. Clarke, in Fraser^s 
Magazine of October, 1861. Various classes have been at- 
tempted at the Association, but, we regret to hear, with very 
small success, both teachers and scholars being so hardly 
worked during the day, that they seem to have lost energy by 
the night-time.' 

" On the above account we ventured to comment as follows 
in our * Occasional Paper ' No. II. : ' The last sentence fur- 
nishes another illustration of the necessity for making classes for 
instruction spring out of, and continue a close connexion with, 
amusement and conversation, in the way suggested in our 
pamphlet, " Hints and Suggestions,** &c., p. 13. Many work- 
ing men have enough energy left of an evening for a discus- 
sion class ; others for an elocution class, which leads to a study 
of English literature ; others, again, according to natural apti- 
tude, for a class on natural history, English history, or even 
political economy, when bearing on strikes, machinery, Ac, 
an interest having been first aroused by the discussion class. 

" ' Possibly the usefulness of this excellent Society, founded 
by one who during the last seven or eight years has given a 
great unpulse to such efforts for improving the condition of 
the working classes, might be increased by having an wn- 
carpeted room open for conversation and games all the year 
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round, and by placing in it two or three bagatelle-boards ; 
also by having a separate room for smoking, and, if possible, 
a skittle-alley, which may sometimes, as our friends at Soho 
remind us, be made in a cellar, and during winter evenings 
proves very attractive. Could not weekly payments of Id. 
or 2d. be tried ? We agree that 120 is far too small a num- 
ber for such a town as Derby.' 

" ' The following rule, also, while excellent for a professedly 
Christian Church organization, is clearly a great barrier to the 
adhesion of working men generally : — 

" 'Persons wishing to become members must be proposed 
and seconded by members, and are then balloted for by the 
Committee. No member is eligible for election who does not 
acknowledge the Bible as the rule of life.'*' 

" The comments made on the Derby organization, in the 
above passages, were cordially welcomed by its principal sup- 
porters, and the Secretary to the Union was invited by the 
Rev. J. Erskine Clarke to go down and address a public meet- 
ing in Derby on the subject generally. This he did in Novem- 
ber last [1863], when the mayor presided, and a good attend- 
ance of working men was secured. The various suggestions 
offered by Mr. Solly were at once acted on, and the results 
are given in the following extract from a letter received by 
the Secretary a few weeks later : — 

" 'You will be pleased to hear that our Clubbified Associa- 
tion is going on famously. We have had about 300 penny 
members weekly, and that without making it known by hand- 
bill at all — for we were afraid of too fnamf coming before we 
had power to manage matters. We have now got that, or 
shall have it on Monday, as we have engaged a hall-keeper to 
live on the premises, and do nothing else. 

" 'We have bought another larger bagatelle-table than the 
one you ordered for us, and both are in constant use. 

*' ' If /you are coming this way again I shall be very glad 
of a vis t, and to show you how we have profited by your 
visit. We find, as at Scarborough, that the smoke room is 
now comparatively little med^ the games being more attractive, 
and we don't allow smoking where the bagatelle tables are, in 
the large lower room, which you remember. Of course, there 
are draughts, chess, &c., in the smoke room.' [For reasons 
which Mr. Clarke would explain at length to any one desirous 
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of hearing them, this useful and promising Society has not 
been able to continue in existence.] 

" Hollo WAT. — [The following account was communicated 
to the Council by the promoters of the Club in this district, 
in March, 1864 :— ] 

" In the winter of 1859, some gentlemen interested in the 
mental, social, and moral improvement of working men, com- 
menced some classes for instruction in reading, wriMng, and 
arithmetic (in connexion with a Bible-class), in the HoUoway 
ragged school. 

"In the course of the three following winters, there were 
added to these classes — ^lectures, a temperance association, 
a singing-class, a provident fund and coal club, a free 
library of about seventy volumes, and a Sunday evening 
service. These various operations were managed by a Com- 
mittee, of whom some were bond fide working men, and all the 
members were banded together as ' The Holloway Working 
Men's Christian Association.' 

" A certain amount of success attended the movement ; but 
the good accomplished, as well as the dif&culties encountered, 
showed that much more benefit would be the result under 
more favourable circumstances. By the kindness of the 
Ragged School Committee, the use of their rooms was allowed 
at a merely nominal charge, and were opened every evening 
in the week ; but, although this was a great boon, it was found 
that the mere fact of meeting in a school was prejudicial to the 
work. Many men would not come to the place, simply be- 
cause it was a schoolroom ; and, beyond that, it was practi- 
cally impossible to make the rooms comfortable and inviting ; 
nor could more than one thing be attempted on the same even- 
ing. There could be no comfortable reading room always 
open ; smoking, necessarily, could not be allowed, nor could 
refreshments be supplied. The Committee often debated the 
desirability and possibility of taking premises expressly for the 
purpose they had in view, but they were men of no great 
standing or influence, and were doubtful whether they could 
raise the means necessary for what, in their neighbourhood, at 
all events, would be an experiment. Just at this time their 
Hon. Secretary [Mr. Tattersall], when attending the meetings 
of the Social Science Congress, in the Guildhall, had put into 
his hands, by the Rev. H. Solly, the prospectus of a proposed 
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' Working Men's Club and Institute Union.' It embodied all 
that their three years' experience at Holloway showed was 
wanted by working men. 

"In the spring of 1863, the Hon. Secretary put himself in 
communication with Mr. Solly, and the result of the useful in- 
formation and practical advice given him by that gentleman was 
to convince him that it was as practicable to establish a Working 
Men's Club and Institute in Holloway as in other places — in 
some respects, ahnost more so, for there was a fair number of 
working men already strongly in favour of such a movement. 

" On the 20th April, 1863, a meeting was held, and a pro- 
visional committee elected, the whole of whom, with the ex- 
ception of the Secretary, were working men. The first thing 
to do was to secure the co-operation of working men, and 
then the countenance (by their names, then* support, and 
their money) of the clergy and ministers of all denominations, 
and some of the more influential laymen of the neighbour- 
hood. 

" A * Form,' supplied by the Working Men's Club and 
Institute Union, setting forth the objects of the proposed 
Club, was circulated, and the signatures of about one hundred 
working men, who pledged themselves to join such a Club 
when established, were obtained. 

" A public meeting was then held (1st June), at which about 
sixty men were present, when rules were made, and a per- 
manent Committee (two-thirds of whom were working men) 
and other ofl&cers elected. 

"Suitable premises were obtained, and on September 21, 
1863, "The Holloway Working Men's Club and Institute" 
was opened — ^the first week free, subsequently at a charge of 
one penny per week. 

" It has now been open five months, and during that time to 
27th February, 1864, 505 men have joined the Club. Of 
course, a great number joined from mere curiosity ; others 
ceased to attend as the blush of novelty wore off, and it has 
been found necessary to suspend a considerable number of 
youths; but there are now 220 members in more or less 
regular attendance. The average number paying weekly 
during the five months has been 151, and the average daily 
attendance 73. About Christmas there was a very marked 
falling off, but that has been partly recovered; and for the 
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last six weeks the weekly payments have varied very slightly 
from 130, and the average daily attendance has been steadily 
about 70. 

" The premises are open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., and are pro- 
vided with a good supply of newspapers, periodicals, and 
games. A bagatelle-table is making. A library of nearly 
400 volumes has been collected, and is in much request. 
Classes for instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
meet twice a- week. A discussion and elocution class meets 
on another evening. A drum and fife band has been formed, 
as also a " bank and coal club." Lectures or readings are 
given every Thursday, and a social concert, very well 
attended, is held every Saturday evening. 

" Good refreshments — coffee, tea, ginger beer, and cake — 
are supplied at a low price^ and yet leave a smaU margin of 
profit. No single article is charged more than one penny, 
yet in five months 16/. 14sv 8Jd» has been received for re- 
freshments." 

" Wandsworth. — Towards the end oi 1862 ten gentlemen 
in this locality subscribed the money requisite for jH'OCuring, 
as premises for a Club^ a public-house, paying in equal pro* 
portions as follows : — 

Lease for twenty-one years and Fixtures, to- 
gether 'with sundry expenses cm entering... £200 
Repairs, Papering, Tables, Stools, Crockery, 

oCC. .»• ..» *•• •*• •.• 7d* 

Games and incidental expenses, about ... 25 

X300 

" The locus standi being thus secured, the Secretary to the 
Union met the subscribers and a dozen working men, when & 
constitution was agreed upon, for the most part in accordance 
with the principles and plans recommended by the UnicMi. In 
little more than a month the Club was formally opened by a 
tea meeting, followed by a crowded and ^ithusiastic public 
meeting in the Assembly Rooms, presided ov«r by G. F. 
White, Esq., President of the Club, and addressed by the 
Rev, Hugh Allen, Rector of St. George's, Southwark, 

c 2 
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Rev. J. H. Rylance, of St. Paul's, Westminster-road, George 
Croikshank, Esq., Dr. Longstaff, Mr. George Howlett, and 
the Rev, H. S0II7. At this time the management and re- 
sponsibilities of the Club, under the Fundamental Rules, 
were given into the hands of a Committee of twelve working 
men, with a President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secre- 
tary, all to be chosen annually ; and in addition there is " a 
Council of gentlemen (formed of the landlords of the Club 
[the ten named above] and of any liberal donors to its funds), 
who shall confer with the Committee on all matters requiring 
grave deliberation." One hundred members enrolled their 
names immediately after the opening meeting, and the number 
afterwards rose to 205. The members pay 2d. a week, and 
none are admitted under eighteen years of age. Each receives 
a card of membership (price Id.) and any member is at liberty 
to introduce one friend to the benefits of the Club on ordinary 
occasions by the payment of a halfpenny. All discussions on 
controversial theology are excluded from the meetings and 
classes of the Club. The rooms are not to be used for 
ordinary Club purposes on Sundays. On Saturday evenings 
they have readings for the members, occasionally accompanied 
with vocal and instrumental music. Some of these meetings 
have been attended by as many as seventy working men. A 
class for reading, writing, and arithmetic, &c., is also held on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and the members have 
formed a Cricket Club among themselves, which is prosperous. 
The games that take best are draughts and chess ; the skittles 
have been used mostly by the younger members. A dis- 
cussion class meets on alternate Friday evenings. The 
managers of a Mechanics' Institute in the neighbourhood, 
considering that the Club was carrying out the objects for 
which they had founded their Institution unsuccessfully, de- 
termined to close it, and to hand over its Ubrary, containing 
more than 1,000 volumes, to the Club. These books, in- 
creased by Sir Walter Scott's works and other British 
classics, have been very much used by the members. The 
Vice-President of the Club writes : " The publicans are com- 
plaining of the loss of their customers, as many of the mem- 
bers of the Club used to drink a great deal, but are now be- 
coming very steady." 

" This Club has done and is doing much good, but its success 
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has not been so great as could be desired, owing, first, to the 
want of a large hall for weekly meetings, and, secondly, to the 
want of a better and more active management during the first 
few months of its existence. Members got into arrears, and 
there were no steps taken to draw them back to the Club. 
Readings were given from valuable works, but perhaps not of 
a sufficiently varied and interesting character. "Chat 
meetings " could not be held for want of a room large enough 
for the purpose." 

[This was one of the Pioneer Clubs, which has at length 
succumbed to the apathy of the working men m the neigh- 
bourhood and the want of the large room above referred to, 
as well as to other wants, concerning which we have since 
gained more experience.] 

" SoHO (London). — ^Early in last year [1863], a leading 
article in the Builder^ favourably noticing the Union, was read 
by several working men in the neighbourhood of Soho, 
and they resolved at once to write to its Secretary. The 
result was a conference between them and a deputation 
from the Council, at which they stated the wants and 
wishes of the working men of their district. They were none 
of them total abstainers, and some had been hard drinkers, 
but they described the longing which working men felt, after 
a hard day's toil from six o'clock in the morning, for the re- 
freshment of social intercourse ; and among the younget' men 
for some kind of games during some part of the evening ; 
dwelling at the same time on the want of accommodation in 
their own homes. They referred to the practice so prevalent 
among them, of standing at the street corners for a little chat, 
often till their toes were half frozen, rather than go into the 
public-house, or when their money was all gone ; and said 
they knew of scores of men who would gladly join a Working 
Men's Club at once, and pay 2d. a-week, giving their labour 
to fit it up, if only they were helped by having the materials 
found for them, and the rent of a house guaranteed. Ulti- 
mately, a member of the Council agreed to guarantee the rent 
(45/.) of a suitable house, which they named, at 24, Crown- 
street, Soho,. and gave them 10/. towards the preliminary ex- 
penses. A strong recommendation of the undertaking to the 
support of gentlemen and tradesmen in the district was drawn 
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np and signed by members of the Comicil and the secretaiy, 
armed with which, and a little help from the secretary in can* 
vassing the neighbourhood, the additional sum of 23/. was 
collected. This enabled them to make tables and benches, fit 
up conveniently and floor an outhouse for a smoking-room, 
colour-wash the whole house from top to bottom, purchase 
crockery and a few games, knock down and put up partitions, 
and introduce gas-fittings into every room. They worked so 
heartily, that, within five weeks from their interview with the 
Council; they had the Club in full operation, with about 140 
members. A discussion class was formed, and proved to be 
the mainstay of the Club. A member of the Council pre- 
sented them with about sixty interesting volumes, and Mr. 
Cassell kindly added a presont of his valuable Pictorial His- 
tory of England. The money requisite for purchasing a 
large bagatelle-table, greatly coveted by them, was lent by 
the Union ; several public-houses in the neighbourhood having 
capital bagatelle-boards, and constant use for them. 

" The management was vested entirely in the hands of the 
members, who elected their own Committee, President, Trea- 
surer, and Secretary ; but in the very first interview with the 
Council, the originators of the Club expressed their strong 
desire that the Fundamental Rules recommended by the Union 
should be made its basis, and that Trustees should be ap- 
pointed, who would be responsible for their due observance. 

" A skittle-alley was very much wished for ; and there being 
no back-yard, they laid one down in the cellar as soon as they 
got the requisite funds, making up for the shortness of the 
range (25 feet) by increasing the weight of the bowls, but, 
unfortunately, this had to be closed, partly from the damage 
done to the walls, and partly from the difficulty of preserving 
sufficient order. 

" On Saturday n%hts the house at first was very full ; and 
a thoroughly unobjectionable * free-and-easy,' consisting 
of a meeting for songs, recitations, &c., when concertinas 
were brought, was held in two rooms with the par- 
tition removed. It was greatly enjoyed by men who 
formerly thought such enjoyment impossible, or found it 
unattainable, except under influences of a depraving or ex- 
pensive character, but for want of elocution and glee classes, 
as well as from other unfortunate circumstances connected 
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with the management of the Glcrb, th^e was not a safficient 
supply of new recitations, songs, &c., when the first stock was 
worn threadbare. 

"The use of a large hall in the neighbourhood for weekly 
entertainments, to which the members should be allowed to 
bring their wives and daughters, was to be obtained during 
the winter months, and one or more excursions were intended 
to be organized during the summer. 

" Considerable reliance was placed on the help to be obtained 
by these weekly entertainments in drawing persons to support 
the Club ; but the members were disappointed in their expec- 
tation of being able to obtain the hall. About three months 
ago, however, a smaller hall in the immediate neighbourhood 
was procured by the assistance of the Council of the Union, 
and a series of penny readings, kindly commenced by C. H. 
Plnmptre, Esq., was at first tolerably successful, but, owing 
to the want of time on the part of the secretary, bills announc- 
ing the readings for the ensuing week were not ready for dis- 
tribution at the close of each entertainment. This greatly 
hindered the success of the experiment. Members of the 
Club and of the Working Men's College choir, Great Ormond- 
street, with other friends, kindly supplied excellent singing 
between the readings. 

"Altogether, the Soho Club has not thoroughly prospered; 
and it must be frankly confessed it is at present a failure. 
Difficulties and drawbacks must, however, be expected in all 
new undertakings. They must not discourage us when we 
can see their origin, and guard against them in the future. 

" The fundamental deficiency in the Soho Club, as admitted 
now by the members themselves, was the want of two or three 
gentlemen of business habits, to work on the Committee with 
the other members, who were all of the working class. One 
or two of those most anxious for the Club, and taking a 
prominent part in its establishment, were not equal to the 
position and duties they assumed. There was not enough 
knowledge of each other among the managing members gene- 
rally, nor sufficient friendship between them. Jealousies and 
dissensions crept in, and errors were made in various ways, 
which would probably all have been either avoided or recti- 
fied, had there been two or three persons of influence and 
busmess faculty among them to act as mediators and coun- 
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sellors, and whose opinions would have been deferred to with- 
out difficulty by the workii^ men. This is the view taken of 
their past trials by themselves, and it is entirely confirmed 
both by our ovm observation and by that of intelligent mem- 
bers of one or two other Clubs who have mingled with them. 
There is often much less coherence and good understanding 
among working men in the heart of London than in country 
towns, making the establishment and maintenance of a Club 
far more difficult, and the need of help in working it from 
men of a higher social position the more necessary. This 
help, however, every month's experience proves more con- 
vincingly, is generally of great value, and in most cases it is 
essential for success. 

" Efficient supervision by the Managing Committee is also 
extremely important, and the want of this has been another 
prominent cause of defective results at the Club in question. 

^' Brighter days, however, we hope, may yet be in store for 
it, and we trust that past experience and the energetic efforts 
of remaining members and of new and zealous friends will be 
crowned with success. 

" The particulars of expenditure in opening this Club were 
so moderate, that it may be interesting to our readers to have 
them in detail : Timber, gaspipes and fittings, nails, hooks, 
colour for walls, whiting, &c., 19/. 4s. 6d.; printing bills, 
circulars, cards, &c., 21, 3s. 6d.; games, 7L 14s. 6d.; house- 
hold articles and utensils, 31. Is. 4d. ; forms, table, and cup- 
board, 1/. 16s.; newspapers and books, 18s.; stamps and 
stationery, 19s. 6d.; new stove, 8s. 6d.; sundries, 12s, 
6d. 

[The hopes expressed above were not realized. Dishonest 
management, quarrels, and very objectionable practices, ulti- 
mately ruined an enterprise apparently so well begun, and 
which, while it lasted, had been productive of such beneficial 
results. Even smce the foregoing account was written, 
striking evidence has been received of the good which this 
Club had been the means of accomplishing. But in the more 
recently-formed " St. James and Soho " Club we see how the 
experience gained by a failure may promote subsequent success.] 

Preston. — ^The following account of the Preston Club was 
kindly communicated to the Secretary of the Union by the 
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Rev. R. Macnamara, late of " All-SaintsV in that town, in a 
letter dated 18th February, 1864:— 

" The Committee, which was formed on the night of your 
address at Mr. Clapham's schoolroom, has been very active 
ever since. * We took a large ten-roomed house near the 
Market-place, and opened on the Ist of th^ present year. 
The outlay for furnishing and painting the place has been 
about 300Z. All of this has been collected from people con- 
nected with Preston (excepting about 30Z., which we still 
owe). We have 600 members. We charge twopence per 
week, or one penny a-day. We have a good refreshment- 
room, to which non-members can come and have soup, tea, 
coffee, pies, and cold meat, at a reasonable fare (not quite so 
cheap as at the cheap dining-rooms!); or people can bring 
their own refreshments, and be accommodated with hot water, 
cups and saucers, &c., at Id. a-head. This will suit the 
market country folks when it is fully known and understood ; 
and by this means we hope to send them home richer and more 
sober than the whiskey-shop keeper does. We have an ex- 
cellent gymnasium, which is used by our young men up till 
time of closing, 10.30 p.m. This you should look at if you 
come to Preston, in order that you may make it one of the 
main things you recommend in your addresses. ... It has 
been a most pleasing thing for me to think of, that I was the 
humble means of launching this very useful movement in that 
large and important town. My little Club has become almost 
absorbed in the central one (Lord-street). Mr. Chapman's 
(St. Peter's) has also 400 members, and is doing very well." 
[This gentlemen left Preston shortly after, but the Rev. W. C. 
Squier, who had taken part in the formation, threw himself 
energetically into the enterprise, and materially contributed to 
its success.] 

Additional interesting particulars were given by Mr. Livesey 
in letters to the Secretary, from which a few extracts are 
given, and in Liverpool and Manchester papers. The refresh- 
ment and dining-rooms department makes the Club self-sup- 
porting : — 

" We have now 600 members. Our Club embraces the 
following departments: Instruction, including a newsroom, 
small library, and classes for writing, discussion, elocution, and 
chess*playing, and other classes will probably follow ; amuse- 
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ment, inclading chess, draughts, dominoes, and, a]x)ve all, a 
bagatelle-table ; physical exercise in a small gymnasimn in a 
ground adjoining; refreshments, consisting of tea, coffee, 
soups, pies, &c., but no intoxicating liquors. All these com- 
bined keep us very busy, and bring in a return more than suffi- 
cient to cover expenses." 

^' Good management and suitable attractions are sufficient 
to make a Club pay, provided, of course, the building is a 
suitable one and in the right place. This management cannot 
be expected in most cases by placing it entirely in the hands 
of working men, and here it is that many, I fear, are likely to 
make a mistake. Few of them can give the time requisite, 
and still fewer can incur any pecuniary responsibility, A 
committee of working men alone will seldom be found to 
agree, and it is not to be expected that their experience can 
give them the best ideas of what a public institution requires, 
and of those adaptations on which success will often depend." 
[Our own experience fully confirms the general tenor of these 
remarks. Further particulars concerning this capital Club 
will be found subsequently.] 

We next offer for consideration some more recent ex- 
periences, communicated in the spring of 1866 to Cassell's 
Working Man, with the lessons they teach -us. Before 
quoting them, however, it is important to bear in mind what 
we then urged on the friends of this movement — ^viz., that a 
Club may have been eminently successful in one sense — viz., 
in benefiting its members and improving the condition of the 
whole neighbourhood, yet have failed to make both ends meet 
in its financial department. On the other hand, a Club may 
be quite self-supporting, yet be doing very little good. This 
latter case might occur when a building has been presented 
rent-free to the members, or when the profits from bagatelle- 
boards, skittle-grounds, or entertainments of a low character 
might bring in a good deal of money, while the Club was 
doing little to promote the well-being of its members. We 
would especially recommend this consideration to the atten- 
tion of those persons who imagine that the great test of a Club 
being wanted, of its being on a healthy basis, and likely to last, 
is, thatit should, from the beginnmg of its career, or very soon 
after, be supported entirely without help from any but 
its ordmary members. Unquestionably, where this can be 
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legitimately accomplished, it is a great point gained, even 
as it i3 always an object to be earnestly striven after. But 
most of us had to be carried, we suppose, before we could 
walk; and we must not wonder if these societies, which 
will necessarily work a great change in the habits and 
tastes of those whom they are meant to benefit, should not at 
once receive all that support from working men which' alone 
could make them independent of other help. We are not speak- 
ing now of the capital requisite for preUminary outlay. This, 
of course, must generally be found by wealtider parties than 
weekly wage men, although, when the latter can be induced 
to come forward m sufficient numbers, either to subscribe for 
shares in a Limited Liability Company for building aClub-house 
and establishing a Club, or to give donations for the purpose, 
we need not say this is the best possible basis for its formation. 
Honorary members' subscriptions, however, or occasional 
levies on friends, to meet even current expenses, have been 
hitherto generally found necessary. That pioneer Club es- 
tablished by the Rev. E. Boteler Chalmer, in Salford, Man- 
chester, has needed and received such support, we understand, 
from its commencement in 1858 ; but the amount of good it 
has accomplished is remarkable. 

Li Uke manner the two Clubs which followed Mr. Chahner's 
in order of time — viz., Mrs. Bayly's, at Notting-hiU, and 
Miss Cooper's, in Duck-lane, Westminster, have been success- 
ful to an extent as striking as it is gratifying, in benefiting 
their respective neighbourhoods; but both have required 
continual help from honorary subscriptions, and the supporters 
of the latter have no desire or intention of making it self-sup- 
porting. The weekly subscription there is only a halfpenny, 
and although many of the members would willingly pay a penny, 
yet, as it is greatly used by numbers of the very poorest 
working men — costermongers, scavengers, crossing-sweeps, 
&c. — Miss Cooper has always objected to increasing the sub- 
scription, in order that no one should be excluded on that 
ground, and because she finds no difficulty in raising the con- 
siderable sum required to make up the deficiency. No Club 
m the country is probably doing more good than this and the 
one at Notting-hill, and good of a kind which leads and 
enables the members in various ways to improve their own 
pecuniary, as well as mental and moral, condition, so that it 
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would be impossible to give money to help other people in a 

way that more directly assists them to help themselves. All 

this is equally true of the very large and flourishing Club at 

Leeds, established by Mr. Darnton Lupton, and which costs 

him a comparatively large sum every year, as well as of ^ 

various others through the country, which at present require i 

honorary members' subscriptions to make both ends meet. 

Moreover, in the case of Clubs, many, if not most of them, 
only require extraneous help for a time. In the spring of 
1865, the Union received returns from seventy-seven Clubs, 
thirty-seven of which stated that they were self-supporting ; 
but only a small proportion of these had been so from the 
first, while some of them would not continue to be able always 
to claim that distinction. Owing, in part, often chiefly, to the 
needful system of allowing weeMy payments where they are 
preferred, most Clubs are liable to great fluctuations of pro- 
sperity, especially during the summer months. About 100 
Clubs sent no returns at all, and it is to be feared a large 
proportion of them had no great success to announce in this 
direction ; yet, unquestionably, like the thirty which returned 
themselves as non-self-supporting, they were nearly all doing 
much good. We now give results obtained down to 1866. 

Among Clubs that are distinguished by having been at 
once self-supporting and extensively useful, we know of none 
that excel, few that equal, the Camden Town Working Men's 
Club, in King-street, Camden Town, London, N.W., com- 
menced in 1863. Several have been as useful, and others as 
pecuniarily successful; but few, if any, have equally com- 
bined success in both departments. One cause has un- 
doubtedly been excellent premises, including a concert and 
lecture hall, in a central situation. Another is to be found in 
the determination of the promoters and mans^ers, from the 
first, to make the Club something more than a place for mere 
recreation. They have fostered both the educational and 
commercial element, while they have, at the same time, been 
untiring in their attention to the recreation department. But 
the main secret of their success, humanly speaking, has lain 
in the devoted, self-sacrificmg zeaJ and judgment of its com- i 

mittee and secretaries; while a still more noteworthy, because 
more important and rarer, element of success is to be found 
in the fact that, in the concluding words of their report, as a 
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committee, they have always " sought wisdom and strength 
where alone it can be found." It is not, indeed, often that a 
Club committee can be found in which, as in that of Camden 
Town, the persons composing it are all of them prepared and 
willing to commence their weekly meeting with united prayer. 
But we must be permitted to say we thiii it would be a won- 
derful blessing, and the surest guarantee of success, if they 
could do so, and that, where that was not found practicable, 
if those who were thus disposed could either meet together 
at some other time to ask for help or guidance, or would each 
individually do this before coming to the meeting. It must 
be distinctly observed, that neither this course, nor that which 
the Camden Town Committee have followed, in the slightest 
degree compromises the strictly neutral, unsectarian character 
of the Club, which, indeed, cannot be too jealously maintained. 
If any of the members of a Club, whether when meeting for 
business or any purpose, unanimously desire to engage in 
united prayer in a room where for the time being they have 
the sole right of access, no other person's liberty of conscience 
is affected, no principle of the Club is in the slightest degree 
violated. But, of course, all depends upon the desire being 
unanimous. 

One ground for apprehension with regard to this Club — 
but it is a serious one, and requiring constant attention — is, 
that it has been so good that tradesmen in the neighbourhood 
use it, and the class of working men by whom these Clubs are 
especially needed is not so fully represented as one could wish. 
This drawback is probably increased by the ground-floor 
rooms being frequently occupied by classes and friendly 
societies, instead of being kept for sociable chat and the in- 
evitable " weed." The best room in the house is given up to 
a " reading-room." However, there is no doubt as to the in- 
calculable good the Camden Town Club has been instru- 
mental in effecting. The members last year formed a Limited 
Liability Company, and, with the aid of friends, purchased 
the whole of the premises. This spirited proceeding places 
them in a very advantageous position as regards rent, &c,, 
and will probably prove eventually a source of profit, even to 
the shareholders. [Since the above was written this Club 
has experienced a severe check to its prosperity. But having 
purchased the premises, the Club not only holds its ground. 
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but is beginning to recover its former position. It is much 
to be hoped that the committee will encourage the attendance 
of the men who now go to the public-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood for sociable intercourse, and give them the best ac- 
commodation the house affords. Some time ago we heard of 
a hard-working man going to this club one night, to spend an 
hour or two there [and see what it was like. He was very 
anxious to stay, but found it so full he could not get a seat, 
and he told the Secretary subsequently that he went away to 
his old haunts, and spent eight Shillings that same night 
in drink and " treating !"] 

A few other Clubs should be specially mentioned as honour- 
ably distinguished, in the same way as Camden Town, for 
combining usefulness and financial success — ^viz., those at 
Wednesbury, Staffordshire; at South Shields and Sunder- 
land, in Durham ; at Preston and Buersill, in Lancashire ; at 
Guildford, in Surrey ; and at Essex-road, Islington, London. 
The Wednesbury Club is also distinguished by owing its 
success almost exclusively to bond fide weekly-wage opera- 
tives, the only person a little above that rank among their 
managers being a clerk, whose position, character, and in- 
fluence, however, have been a most valuable element in the 
enterprise. These men have raised more than 200/. among 
themselves (about 71. only having been contributed by other 
parties), and the Club has been inspired from the first with 
that corporate, brotherly spirit on which special stress was 
laid in the first chapter. 

The same description applies to the society at South Shields. 
The Club in this town is also specially deserving of notice, 
from having been founded as a " Working Men's Institute " 
so far back as 1850, and having worked on quietly and use- 
fully ever since. The members decided on adding the features 
and name of a Club, after a visit we paid them in 1864, and 
their prosperity and usefuhiess have largely increased. They 
numbered, in January last, 653 members, and during the last 
year they have been self-supporting, for the first time in the 
course of their existence. They have a library of 1,298 
volumes. Classes for arithmetic and writing, shorthand, 
French, and German. Six entertainments and six lectures 
during the six months ending December, 1865. But, since 
there is no restriction as to the age of admission, there is a 
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little reason to fear that the men may be in danger of being 
swamped by the youths. Probably, however, as there is very 
good management, that evil may be guarded agamst by having 
separate rooms for the juveniles and adults. We shall have 
something to say on this head in speaking of unsuccessful 
Clubs. It is utterly impossible to have a Working Men's 
Club, if youths are admitted to it, without the provision of 
separate rooms. 

At Preston, in addition to an energetic and public-spirited 
conmiittee and officers, the Club has been fortunate in having 
its refreshment and dining-rooms admirably managed ; while, 
by turning its excellent situation (near the market) to good 
account, and throwing open the refreshment-room to the 
public, it clears 60L a-year. Of course no other rooms in a 
Club should be open to the general public without payment ; 
and we beUeve that admitting casual visitors to them syste- 
matically at a penny a visit is in general a great mistake. There 
are exceptions, however, where the plan works well. Some 
Clubs make a good deal of money by it, but it tends to im- 
pair, if not to destroy, the Club principle. To the refresh- 
ment-rooms, however, public admission is quite a different 
thing. The Preston Club has lately held, in conjunction with 
the Literary Institution of that town, an Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, whereby it will clear for its share of the profits 1,000Z. ! 

By its second annual report we see that the large sum of 720L 
had been received during the year for refreshments, while the cost 
of provisions, &c., was only 561^. No intoxicating drinks 
are sold, and it is gratifymg to observe how large a profit 
may be made in some localities by good management, with- 
out taking any steps towards bringing the Club to a level 
with the beershop. The average weekly number of members 
was 132 ; the previous year, 314 ; but the falling off during 
the latter part of last year may fairly be attributed to the 
attractions of their very successful exhibition. There had 
been sold during the year 3,410 tickets at 2d., and 3,784 at 
Id., figures which represent a great amount of good conferred 
on workmen and their homes. No mention, however, is made 
in their report of classes ; and for want of a hall they are 
unable to have entertainments, readings, or lectures. This, 
no doubt, is a great drawback. The hall, however, they hope 
shortly to procure by alterations of their premises or biilding, 
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and the money they have gained by this exhibition ought to 
put them in possession of one capable of seating 600 people. 
With regard to classes, we would ask the managers of the 
Club to consider the suggestions made in a former chapter 
respecting the importance of promoting educational improve- 
ments in Working Men's Clubs, and some of the ways in 
which gentlemen's help may be so valuable for that purpose. 

The Buersill Club is to be marked with special honour, as 
having originated and been supported entirely by weekly- wage 
operatives (a few Sunday-school teachers, &c.), in the darkest 
days of the cotton famine. The feeling and principle of 
fellowship, self-help, and reliance upon a higher blessing, have 
nobly distinguished the cotton-spinners of this Lancashire 
settlement. It should be mentioned that the sympathy and 
encouragement of the vicar were of great value to them. 

At Guildford and Essex-road there has been wise and 
vigorous management, combined with considerable attention 
to the educational element, while recreation has been actively 
cultivated. [This last Club has had a check in its useful 
career, in consequence of having to leave its commodious pre- 
mises and remove to less desirable ones. But we trust it will 
soon once more acquire a suitable habitation.] 

In the Sunderland Club we find from their returns (though 
not personally acquainted with them) that there has been an 
excellent discussion class ; French and drawing ditto, 
moderately well attended ; elocution ditto, poor attendance ; 
harmonic meeting every Saturday night, crowded. All this 
has, of course, been both cause and effect of their prosperity. 
A good discussion class is one of the best signs of a healthy 
state of things, and a great aid to it. Few things more 
effectually promote mental improvement and intellectual life. 
Theological topics should, however, be invariably excluded, as 
their discussion is almost certain to break up the Club, be- 
sides being objectionable on other grounds. The number of 
members in this Club last January was 750, and the average 
throughout the year was between 500 and 600. This is a 
very high average. Independently of other advantages, there 
must be capital management here, and a good spirit of fellow- 
ship among the members. The elocution class, however, 
ought to be better attended, or the harmonic meetings will, 
perhaps, suffer from want of new recitations and readings. [A 
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Limited Liability Company has been fonned by the committee 
for the purchase of a more commodious Club-house, with 
more space for out-door games. The purchase was com- 
pleted in January, and the Club was then shortly to re- 
move. 

The following letter, received in May, this year, describes 
some of the measures that have made the Club to which it 
refers one of the most successful in the country : — 

"... I believe that in many cases the failure of these 
excellent institutions is attributable to a want of life and 
spirit in the management. When we were making arrange- 
ments to open ours it was freely observed on all hands that 
" it would never do." Similar attempts had been made be- 
fore, and none of them succeeded, so this one must fail. One 
very shrewd townsman asked me, I remember, if it would last 
six months ; so that we did not begin under the most encou- 
raging circumstances. . . . The superiority of the ac- 
commodation we offered to anything to be found at the 
public-houses had much to do with our success. Having 
got the house, we set about furnishing it ; and that we did in 
a thoroughly substantial and comfortable style. The floors 
were all matted, and so were the stairs ; in the reading rooms 
every reader had an armchair, as good, if not better, than he 
would find in a reading room at 21s. a-year — in fact, our motto 
was, " It is no use half doing the thing," and experience has 
proved that it was a politic course. . . . The Club was 
opened according to announcement, and remained open, free, for 
a week, during which there were some thousands of visitors ; 
and open it has remained ever since, in spite of the gloomy 
prognostications surrounding its birth, except for three days, 
when it was closed for removal to its present much more 
commodious premises. Of course there was a large amount 
of prejudice against it at first ; but I don't think it 
has many enemies now, except a few publicans. . . . 
It has not yet, however, nearly so many active supporter's 
among the intelligent working men as I could wish, but no 
doubt that will come ; they will, in time, outgrow the habit of 
going to the public-house to hold their social intercourse; and 
the Committee of our Club, while longing for that time, are 
thankful for the measure of success they have abeady had^ 
and determined to spare no effort to increase it. . . . It 
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has now been determined to hold an Indnstrial Exhibition in 
connexion with the Club in August or September. Will you 
be north about then ?"] 

The Newcastle Working Men's Club is distinguished by 
zealous and efficient management, excellent entertainments, 
good discussion and drawing-class, and a first-rate singing- 
class, the latter consisting of between sixty and seventy young 
people of both sexes, and in which the presence of females has 
been thoroughly beneficial. Their able and genial-hearted 
teacher received a present of a watch from them last Christ- 
mas, for his kind and disinterested labours. This Club has 
excellent premises, in a very good locality, yet it is not sup- 
ported as well as it deserves to be ; only numbers about 350 
members, pays its way in winter, but is not self-supporting, 
owing to the falling off in summer time. The age at which 
members are admitted, however (seventeen), is far too young, 
and must have something to do .with the defective support of 
men. The best room in the house, also, instead of being 
devoted to social intercourse, as it should be, is given up to 
newspapers and silent reading. The Club has depended 
rather too much, perhaps, on recreation and continual excite- 
ment for success ; too little on cherishing steady sociability 
and good fellowship among its members. This is not an un- 
common mistake, but it is a serious one. However, the 
Newcastle friends have done, and are doing, an admirable work, 
and have great reason to be thankful. 

The original Club and Institute at Leeds, which was esta- 
blished by Mr. Darnton Lupton, J.P., in 1863, and which has 
been one of the most flourishing and useful in the kingdom, 
though very far from being self-supporting, averages between 
900 and 1,000 members through the winter months. Its 
eminent usefulness has given a great impulse to the establish- 
ment of Clubs in the district. They have one or two enter- 
tainments at least, and one lecture, every week through the 
winter months, the latter sometimes varied by a discussion ; 
also reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing classes. A 
natural history society meets in one of the rooms. A religious 
service, conducted by ministers of various denominations, is 
held every Sunday afternoon, and is very well attended. An 
excellent " Branch " for boys has receutly been opened by Mr. 
Lupton, at Kirkgate, which is doing considerable goo4 suid 
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relieves the men's Club from the damaging presence of lads. 
Several hundreds pay every week, there, for admission. 

The Duck-lane Club, Westminster^ like the very interesting 
undertaking in St. James's Back, Bristol, deserves a more 
detailed account than we can give room for here. For the pre- 
sent it must suffice to say that for a long time after its first 
commencement, in 1860, it averaged between 500 and 600 
members. The good which it has accomplished is very strik- 
ing, and in some respects it is a model for these societies, 
but being intended for rather a limited range of labouring 
men, it does not aim at embracing that variety of agencies 
necessary for most Working Men's Clubs and Institutes. 

Its wonderful success has been mainly owing, humanly 
speaking, first, to the untiring Christian benevolence, good 
judgment, and tact of its foundress, but, secondly, to an excel- 
lent committee. The Club also owed much of its successful 
start to the wisdom, kindness, and firmness of its first secre- 
tary, Mr. Bebbington, a costermonger. A religious service 
has always been held in this Club on Sunday evenings, and a 
few of its members have frequently met on week-days, m 
their dinner hour, for united prayer. 

Mrs. Bayly's, Mr. Parfitt's, and Mr. Yarley's no less ad- 
mirable and useful labours at Notting-hill, London, should also 
have a paper to themselves. The whole movement owes 
more, in its origin, to these two societies, and the ladies who 
commenced them, than to any other single cause or individual. 
In addition to what- was said respecting the Notting-hill en- 
terprise in Chapter I., we may here add that its most 
useful career suffered a serious check about three years 
ago, partly owing to insufficient accommodation for the 
numerous members who flocked to it, and partly from a 
dispute in reference to smoking. A secession took place 
in consequence, and for a short time the undertaking, which 
had wrought incalculable blessings to the neighbourhood, 
threatened to prove a failure. Energetic and judicious 
measures, however, speedily re-established a prosperous state 
of things. The Club, as such, was dissolved by conmion 
consent of the members, and the building was thrown open 
to the public without any charge, the current expenses being 
defrayed by the sale of refreshments, and by letting the 
smaller rooms, as well as the lecture-ball, to various Provi- 
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dent, Temperance, and other Societies, of which the members 
have formed several, all very flourishing, since the hall was 
originally opened. These societies form a bond of union 
amongst the frequenters of the Club, besides doing great 
good in various ways. A religious service is held there one 
evening in the week, as well as on Sundays. After the new 
plan had been adopted the place became self-supporting, 
which it used not to be under the old system. 

The Club at Holloway deserves honourable mention. 1st, 
on account of the zeal and devotedness of the honorary 
secretary, who originated it, and of the committee, who have 
so ably worked with him ; 2nd, because of the harmony and 
judgment with which the few gentlemen on the committee and 
the working men there have pulled together ; and 3rd, 
because of its indefatigable and genial steward, who, by the 
warm interest he takes in the Club, his delight and pride in 
making all the members comfortable, and his Arm opposition 
to anything like disorder or infringement of rules, has most 
materially contributed to the success which this very useful 
Club has been privileged to obtain. 

In the Rotherham Club we must notice the cordiality with 
which a clergyman, a Dissenting minister, and a number of 
working men have co-operated, the brotherly spirit manifested 
by the members, and the large amount of usefulness resulting 
therefrom. Their premises and situation, also, were good, 
and were turned to the best account. Unfortunately, a 
railway ejection has compelled them to turn out, but it may be 
hoped they will soon procure some equally good, perhaps by 
a Limited Liability Company, now that the working men have 
learnt the value of the Club, for they earn exceUent wages, 
and might have a first-rate Club-house if they chose. The 
committee remark, with justifiable confidence, that they 
believe ^' the Club has estabUshed itself in the affections of a 
large proportion of the upper crust of the working men of 
Rotherham ; and from the steady increase in its numbers, it 
is fair to predict much greater results than have been accom- 
plished.** This we fully believe. Nevertheless, it would not 
be satisfactory to find that the average number of members 
at the beginning of January this year was only 200, were it 
not that we see the age of admission then was fourteen years. 
As this is at least seven years too young, and the Club would 
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probably double its number of grown men if none were 
admitted under at least twenty-one years (though twenty-five 
would be far safer), no doubt the anticipations aboye-men- 
tioned will be amply fulfilled in the course of another year. 

The Club at Heywood is but in its infancy, having only been 
established the autumn of 1865. It has, however, shown such 
remarkable vigour and judgment, that we may confidently pre- 
dict for it a very honourable and useful existence. It has 
already held a most successful Industrial Exhibition, by which 
it cleared about 50/., and it actually conducts a monthly 
magazine, price Id., full of interesting matter. 

The Honley Working Men's Club is another most promis- 
ing Club, numbering 320 members ; but it is, perhaps, hardly 
fair to mention these juvenile specimens, stalwart and hearty 
as they be, until they have had a little longer trial, else we 
might refer to many other hopeful babies of about the same age. 
[It is still continuing its prosperous career. See Appendix.] 

The Guildford Working Men's Institute, however, is of 
venerable estate, compared with most, having been formed as 
an Institute in 1856. It deserves attention and honour from 
the great success which has almost uniformly characterized 
its career, and from being by far the most flourishing society, 
hitherto, in the Southern counties — ^for a considerable time 
averaging 600 members. It has owed much to its wise and 
zealous librarian ; also to the judicious separation of youths 
from the adults, thus receiving and preparing the lads for 
subsequent full membership without their annoying and driv- 
ing away the men in the meantime. It had not been quite so 
prosperous the last year, but the managers are adopting 
several practical suggestions, and it will probably rise to 
even greater prosperity and usefulness than ever, should the 
same spirit of wisdom and good-fellowship continue to ani- 
mate its members which they have hitherto evinced. [This 
hope has been confirmed. See Appendix.] 

The Working People's Association at Pendleton^ near 
Manchester, and the Charleston Institute, m the same place, 
are specially noteworthy for the large amount of good they 
are doing, and the unremitting devoted labour with which 
they are worked. The former includes a Working Men's 
Institute only as one of its agencies, and has an extensive or- 
ganization for missionary, temperance, and Scripture-reading 
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purposes. Capital entertainments are given every week; 
large and well-supplied reading and recreation rooms are 
filled nightly by the factory operatives, and the indefatigable 
honorary secretary has reason to be very thankful for the 
result of all his zealous labours. The Charleston Institute is 
a band Jide Working Men's Club, and its members enjoy the 
use, rent-free, of a first-rate building erected for them by B. 
Armitage, Esq., who has spared no cost of time and money 
to promote the welfare of the industrious workers in his great 
factory-hives. 

We have not been able to include among the foregoing 
Clubs any of those in Scotland, because no returns have yet 
been received from them ; but, from the first annual reports 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Clubs, it is evident that they 
are exceedingly useful and prosperous. [One more Club, 
called the Chalmers Institute, has since been established in 
Edinburgh, and three more in and near Glasgow. Besides 
these. Clubs have been opened in Aberdeen, Inverness, 
Dundee, Greenock, and several other places, we believe. But 
our Scotch friends, with the exception of Mr. Wilkie, Hon. 
Sec. of the first Edinburgh Club, seem reluctant to inform 
us of their good deeds, and hide their light under a bushel.] 

The task of pointing out Clubs that have been successful 
and others that have failed, with a glance at the causes of 
either result, is an important duty, but it will be already 
clear to the reader that it is by no means an easy one ; for, 
with a few exceptions, the fate of ^each Club has been a 
chequered one, as we might expect in the early stages of all 
such undertakings. Frequent mistakes are sure to be made, 
and very rare must be the cases in which have been found a 
combination of all the elements requisite to ensure success. 
Several large and very well-managed Clubs have suffered from 
adverse influences or unavoidable hindrances during their 
career, which have retarded for a time their prosperity, or 
even brought them very low. Yet both these and much 
smaller institutions, which have never attained any great 
prosperity or suffered serious check, have been effecting a 
Wge amount of good, not merely by their direct benefit to 
individual members, but also by the leavening influence they 
have been gradually exerting on the working population in 
the neighbourhood. [This is remarkably true, also, of the in- 
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fluence that has been exerted even by Clubs that have entirely 
failed and been shut up. We have been greatly struck with 
this fact on several occasions.] 

Bearing these considerations in mind, let us now glance 
at a few more of these Club experiences. 

In January, 1865, forms to be filled up with various in- 
teresting particulars were sent to all the Clubs whose 
existence was then known at the Central Office, amounting to 
about 180, and returns were received from 77, ihe number of 
ordinary members in which amounted to 18,327, giving an 
average of 238 members to each Club : 37 of these Clubs, at 
the time of making then* returns, were self-supporting ; 32 
are returned as having lectures ; 29 as having classes ; 23 as 
having Provident Societies of some description connected with 
them ; only one mentions a Bible-class ; 17 state that Friendly 
or Trade Societies rent a room at the Club for their ordinary 
meetings. 

The number of Clubs now on our register (January, 1866) 
is 302. The number of those that have failed, as far as we 
are aware, during the last three years is 19, which, added to 
those now in existence, give 321 formed since 1858, only two 
of that number having been formed previous to 1860; this 
gives only about 6 per cent, of failures, although a consider- 
able number, unquestionably, are not at present in a very 
flourishing condition. It may, however, be fairly calculated — 
both from the above returns, and from those that are now 
coming in, in reply to questions sent out at the beginning of 
this year, as well as from other sources of information — ^that 
an average of 240 members to each Club would be about the 
mark, giving a total of about 75,000, every one of whom, 
probably, is making at least three people, young or old, more 
or less the better and happier for his belonging to the Club 
instead of the public-house, giving a total of about 300,000 
benefited by this important movement. [We have now reason 
to believe that 240 was too high an average ; 200 would have 
been nearer the truth probably, as severjd of the Clubs then 
newly formed were not on a sound bads, and lasted but a 
short time.] 

When we turn to the consideration of l^e causes of failure, 
partial and total, in these societies, we find them of course, 
very various, and, for the most part, either closely con- 
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nected with the particular circumstances of each indiridnai 
Clnb, or to be classified under the head of infringement or 
neglect of the general principles we pointed oat in a former 
paper as being, according to experience, essential to success. 
There is, however,- one source of mischief to Clubs, from 
which they have so universally and seriously suffered, that it 
must be noticed in limine^ and with all the emphasis which so 
ruinous and fatal a mistake requires ; we refer to the practice 
of admitting youths as members. The mischief caused by 
this practice to the Club movement generally has been in- 
calculable. It was generally supposed, at the outset, that at 
eighteen youths were sufficiently aged to be suitable members 
of a Working Men's Club. Sorrowful experience has proved 
this to be a mistake, and, moreover, that large numbers have 
no scruple in declaring they have reached even that age long 
before it is the case. It seems a great pity to have to exclude 
those who press in so eagerly ; but common sense might have 
taught us, sooner than experience, that grown men will not 
sit down for a quiet chat or game where a number of lads are 
listening to them, or "larking.** The men don't complain 
much ; they simply stay away, return to the public-house or 
the street-comer, and give the Club a bad name, remarking 
that " they don't want to be among a lot o' boys." Of course 
not. Do gentlemen admit juveniles into their Clubs, or take 
their evening's relaxation or amusement in the company of 
lads, not members of their own family ? The grown members 
of a Club do not object to the company of youths when 
listening to a lecture, concert, penny reading, &c., nor to their 
partaking with them in general in out-door sports ; nor is 
there any reason against the presence of youths in a silent 
reading-room ; but in conversation, smoking, and recreation 
rooms, it is shnply fatal to obtaining the attendance of men. 

The best course to adopt, and the reflections which these 
facts suggest, fnust be left for the present. We have now 
simply to implore all persons interested in Working Men's 
Clubs and Institutes, whether of the upper or the working 
classes, to accept and act on the results of universal and in- 
variable experience. It is melancholy to see a great move- 
ment like this continually checked and maimed by one gross, 
palpable error, which has been exposed and denounced a 
hundred times in every possible way. But it is 8o hard to be 
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wise by other people's misfortunes, and most of us insist on 
buying our own experience of evil, often at a terribly costly 
price. 

Considering the unscrupulous way in which youths are 
found to falsify their replies as to their age, we believe, now, 
that the general rule for admission to Working Men's Clubs 
should specify twmty-five as the age necessary to be attained 
before they are eligible. It was hoped, recently, that twenty- 
one would be sufficient, but we fear it is absolutely necessary, 
if the Clubs are to be for rmn^ that the former should be the 
hmit, unless the arrangements can be made in a Club-house 
spoken of elsewhere. 

The followmg are various cases of Clubs and Institutes that, 
although they have had much energy, money, and self-sacri- 
ficii^ zeal bestowed upon them, and have done great good, 
have not attained that marked success which they would seem 
to have deserved, and which characterizes those above men- 
tioned. In general, the initial letter only will be given of any 
Club whose defects or failures are thus commented on; 
enough to show that a particular Club is being specified, and 
not merely a hypothetical case. But the Club at Bolton has 
been, and is doing so much good, so near becoming a mag- 
nificent success, that we need have no scruple in referring to 
it by name, and specifying what, after a lengthened discussion 
with its friends and managers, we believe to have ' been its 
difficulties and mistakes. They are few, but very instructive. 

This Bolton Club, then, let us say, possesses the best in- 
door and out-door premises of any Club with which we are 
acquainted. They have some excellent men on the com- 
mittee, both working men and a few of the class above them, 
all working harmoniously, and, above all, they have an able 
and active secretary. They began (February, 1864) with 
great 4clat^ originating at a very large and enthusiastic public 
meeting the previous November, and, for a time, had remark- 
able success. During one of their first half-years they had 
807 quarterly members, paying Is. 6d. a-quarter, 4,396 
weekly payments of 2d. each, and 10,509 visitors' payments 
of Id. each (for a single night). Two amateur concerts or 
entertainments were given every week. Several Provident 
and Trade Societies removed their meetings from public- 
houses, and rented rooms at the Club. Their eighteen rooms. 
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inclading the dlDing and refreshment room, were thronged 
night after night. The gymnasimn and skittle-ground were 
in constant requisition. 

A year after (January, 1866), we found the numbers re- 
turned were 100 quarterly and 80 weekly, with 300 visitors 
per week. These are figures high enough to show what an 
amount of good the Bolton Club is still doing, and unsatis- 
factory only when we compare them with the former amount, 
and consider what this society, with its eminent advantages 
and earnest promoters, ought to be accomplishing. Let us 
see, then, what have been the hindrances to their greater 
prosperity. 

The first error we would refer to as committed by the 
Bolton friends is simply that on which we have just dwelt, 
and in which nearly aU other Clubs have kept them company 
— viz., that of admitting youths. The nominal age fixed was 
eighteen, but large numbers, considerably younger, pressed 
in. The usual evils ensued. 

The next was confining those members who wished to 
smoke as well as talk, to one room, not very large, and at the 
top of the home. We may be allowed hereto say that we fully 
share the strong convictions which many persons entertain as 
to the injurious effects of smoking, especially in youths and 
persons following sedentary occupations. But it is quite 
certain that if Working Men's Clubs are to answer the pur- 
pose for which they are established, smoking must be allowed 
in the common club-room appropriated to conversation and 
refreshments, and that this room should be on the ground- 
floor, or easily accessible, and at least as thoroughly com- 
fortable and inviting as a public-house taproom. We are 
aware that the managers of the Bolton Club were hampered 
in this matter, and could not, at first, well make any other 
arrangement. We only mention this among other hindrances 
to their greater success. Another serious drawback during 
their first year was that they were unfortunate in their 
steward. But, like the previously-mentioned evil, this has 
been since rectified. A fourth great difficulty (though, had 
all other things gone well, it might not have been a mistake) 
was getting saddled vnth a debt of 700/. for furnishing, 
fitting-up, alterations, &c., in addition to the interest (about 
60/. per annum) on the remainder of the purchase-money ; for 
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this debt bears a very heavy interest, and has been a mill- 
stone round their necks. A fifth hindrance has been that 
with all their large and commodious premises they have not 
got a ropm large enough to hold more than 180 people, 
whereas they ought to have had one that could acconmiodate, 
for their weekly entertainments, at least 400 or 500, including 
the members' wives. Next must be noticed the absence of 
classes and means of mental improvement. And lastly, the 
admission of anybody, who hTced to pay their penny a-night, 
to all the advantages of the Club. 

Now in talking over the whole subject with the Committee, 
the other day, they said, " Ah, Mr. S., you drew such a 
beautiful picture of what a Club should be, at the public 
meeting, that we were too enthusiastic, and started on too 
grand a scale ! " " No," we replied, "Emphatically no. You 
did that which was right and true ; and I did not— co^Uld not 
well exaggerate what the Club should do and be. Only you 
did not fiilly carry out the scheme as I proposed it, and 
which you rightly, at first, viewed in such bright colours." 
For instance, we laid great stress on the Club being also an 
Institute — on its doing something to promote the intellectual 
life and growth of its members ; but when we reminded our 
friends that this had been almost entirely omitted, they 
replied that they had not wished to interfere with the 
Mechanics' Institute, and admitted that they thought 
the Club should be confined chiefly to purposes of social 
intercourse and recreation. We urged what we have already laid 
before our readers (see Chap. I.) on that point in speaking of 
the great principles that should guide the managers of these 
Societies. Then, a^ain, we reminded them that at the public 
meeting we also dwelt upon the necessity of cherishing a strong 
corporate "society" spirit among the members, but that 
these penny admissions of strangers interfere fatally with that. 
A number of persons come in who have no interest in the 
Club, no bond of union between themselves and one another, 
or the members of the Club. If the somewhat degrading and 
decidedly unspiritual, but marvellously attractive and tena- 
cious bond of the " pewter pot " is taken away, we must 
certainly see that some other, equally powerful, if possible, is 
substituted in its place. In too many Clubs, while the attrac- 
tions and 7»ea?MS, the uniting principle, of the public-house have 
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been righteously discarded, the higher elements have not been 
sufficiently introduced. No public spirit, no warm and deep 
attachment to the Club has, in consequence, been evoked. 
The vacuum has not been filled up which yawns in most 
working men's minds at the end of the day's work ; nor have 
their animal, social, and intellectual cravings been satisfied. 
No wonder that Clubs have not been a uniform success. 

But the Bolton men would have been working quietly and 
successfully through all these drawbacks but for that heavy 
debt of 700^., at eight or mne per cent. And there we cannot 
help thinking, with all deference, that both the working men 
and their employers were somewhat to blame. If, when the 
first enthusiasm for the Club was felt, and its great advan- 
tages thoroughly appreciated, the members had tried, and 
been encouraged by the capitalists, to raise the required 
sum in 'shares instead of borrowing it, might not this have 
been accomplished ? The men would have been putting for- 
ward self-help, and wealthier people, seeing this, oUght easily 
to have been induced to do more than they did. About 
1,200/. "was generously raised among the middle and upper 
classes, but if the men had put their own shoulder to the 
wheel, doubtless a few hundreds more would have been wil- 
lingly given. Now, we think that one main reason why more 
was not attempted by the members of the Club was because 
they had not enough of that corporate spirit above referred 
to. Had they felt as many working men do when they have 
formed a Friendly, Trade, Co-operative, or Temperance So- 
ciety, the Bolton Club would long ere this have been all it 
ought to be. Had they merely knocked two rooms into one, 
or run up a temporary " lean to," for their entertainments, 
which the masons and carpenters among them ought to have 
been able and willing to do very cheaply after their day's 
work, they would have taken several pounds a-week during 
the winter months, and be rapidly paying off their debt. Let 
them see what those Buersill spinners and weavers did in 
that same county, and while labouring under the same diffi- 
culties arising from the cotton famine. 

On the other hand, many Clubs might learn from the Bolton 
managers and promoters a lesson of liberal giving and de- 
voted work, which might, perhaps, have been all that it was 
necessary to draw from their history, had they not been "as a 
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city set on a hill," and had they not done so well that it is 
impossible to help regretting they have not done better. 
[Since the above was written the encouraging account has been 
received of this Club, which will be found in the Appendix.] 

The only other case of partial failure that we shall refer to 
by name is that of the Southampton Working Men's Halls; and 
we mention their name; first, because the earnest and benevolent 
promoters have publicly expressed their own viaws on the 
matter, with which ours, for the most part, coincide ; and, 
secondly, because they were commenced so brilliantly, and 
attracted such a large amount of attention, that, unless their 
want of greater success can be satisfactorily explained, the 
' faith and zeal of many friends of the movement may be much 
impaired. 

The first of these Halls was opened in September, 1862, 
just before our own society got under way. So great was its 
popularity, that the gentlemen who established it were led to 
open two others shortly afterwards. This they now consider 
to have been their first error, for there was not enough work- 
ing power to conduct and control all three. None of us at 
first understood how much continuous work is required to 
make a Club succeed ; and although some of the gentlemen, 
and several of the working men who originated the halls, 
laboured most zealously, they were not adequately supported. 
They early saw, but not soon enough, that their second error 
was the universal mistake with regard to the age of admission. 
Lads and youths rushed in, monopolized the bagatelle-boards 
and other games, keeping the halls too often in a state of ex- 
citement and noise utterly subversive of a grown man's notion 
of comfort and relaxation. Thirdly must be ranked the ab- 
sence of solid mental improvement. The halls were little 
more than mere recreation places; and hence no earnest 
growth of interest in the undertaking, nor gratitude for 
benefits conferred by it, continually added new recruits to the 
ranks of its devoted supporters. Fourthly must be noted the 
cardinal error of having merely Halls (places to go to) instead 
of Clubs (societies to belong to). On no point does ex- 
perience, as well as broad views of the needs and tendencies 
of human nature, speak more plainly than as to the necessity 
of binding the members into a true and brotherly fellowship, 
if these Clubs are to live and prosper. And, in the last 
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place, the very serious but much less usual mistake was com- 
mitted at the outset of the Southampton enterprise, of having 
a double committee system. A gentlemen's committee, ap- 
pointed by the donors and honorary members, had supreme 
authority, and each hall had its own Working Men's Com- 
mittee acting in subordination. Now, it is quite right, of 
course, that when gentlemen give money to start a Club, they 
should hate some security for the due application of their 
funds ; but if the Clubs are to be supported by working men, 
ihei/ must belong to and he managed hy working men. This is 
clearly one of the main and fundamental principles of the 
movement — one on which we have not yet had occasion to 
dwell, but on which it is impossible to lay too much emphasis. 
As a shrewd artisan observed at one of our conferences, 
" Working men have masters all day long, and they don't 
want 'em at night." We should think not. Change of attitude 
is indispensable, as necessary for growth as for comfort. 
Unless the Club is really their own, of course they will not 
go near it. But this does not imply that they object to fair 
and reasonable conditions of membership, or to being bound 
by two or three fundamental rules, or to persons appointed by 
those who find the money having authority to enforce such 
rules. All this is very different from having an irresponsible 
committee over their heads, with power to veto any of their 
proceedings. Hence we have always urged the appointment 
of trustees, in whom should not oiUy be vested the property 
of the Club purchased by donations, but who should have 
power to maintain the fundamental rules, to prevent the use 
of the Club-house for improper purposes, and even to close it 
if the objects duly defined were not being carried out. Work- 
ing men in most places, but at all events in Great Britain, are 
remarkable for their respect for law, and are especially used 
to the authority of trustees in many of their societies. Ample 
security is gained by this plan, without needless and ruinous 
interference, or power of interference, on the part of those who 
may be in a higher position, and who have contributed of 
their larger means to establish the Club. We have given full 
information on the whole of this subject in one of the publi- 
cations of the Working Men's Club and Institute Union. 

But the friends at Southampton had to grope their way in 
this matter, and to buy their experience rather dearly. They 
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offer it for the benefit of others, and say with us, Do not have 
a House of Lords and a House of Commons. Either un- 
pleasant collisions will take place, or the independent working 
men will throw up their share in the business, and go their 
way. Generally the latter will be the result of those inevit- 
able conflicts of opinion or action. The only possible excep- 
tion may be found in the case of a Club established and con- 
ducted in rooms forming part of church or chapel buildings, 
and where a very judicious committee of persons connected 
with the property may exercise the required control without 
collision or offence; but, at the best, it is a hazardous and, as 
we think, objectionable experiment. One great advantage of 
Clubs is the opportunity and call they give for persons of 
different ranks cordially to work together; and while we 
strongly contend that it is a great benefit to the working men 
that they should have the advice and co-operation of two or 
three gentlemen (using the word in a very wide sense) in con- 
ducting their Club, as all experience proves, we are quite sure 
that it is far better, as a general rule, they should sit in the 
same committee with the working men, and not have a 
separate committee of their own. They will always command 
sufficient influence if they are the right sort of men ; and if 
they are in a very small minority, and are at the same time 
impressed with a conviction of the nnportance of leaving the 
working men sufficiently to themselves, there would be no 
danger of their having undue weight in the committee. 

In five Clubs this plan of a double committee has been 
tried, and it has been fatal to four of them. The fifth case is 
of the exceptional character above referred to, the Club being 
held in rooms under the school-rooms adjoining a large 
district church, and it has not been very long in operation. 
It may possibly work well there — i.e., not be positively in- 
jurious. But under the most advantageous circumstances we 
should still believe it would be better that two or three of the 
gentlemen should sit on the working men's committee rather 
than in a separate committee of their own. If, however, the 
property belongs entirely to the working men, and they alone 
are answerable for the rent ; or if the gentlemen to whom the 
said property belongs, and who guarantee the rent, are not 
willing to have any share in the management beyond seeing 
that fundamental rules are observed, then they had better 
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occnpy, as before said, the position of trustees. This is, 
practically, the plan of administration in the Dack-lane Clab, 
where the committee has always been composed exclosiyely of 
the labooring classes, bat where Miss Cooper has been the 
ultimate depository of power and court of appeaL 

Two out of the three original Workmen's Halls at South- 
ampton have always preserved a small but vigorous element of 
life; and after reaching the lowest stage of exhaustion, the sur- 
viving members, with true British pluck, willingly accepted the 
responsibility offered them of taking the management entirely 
into their own hands, and last year entered on a new and 
independent career, though, of course, in a very humble way, 
compared with their former commencement. They have still 
had the valuable advice and influence of the Messrs. West- 
lakes, and are working along in a thoroughly sound and, so 
far, satisfactory manner. A Coal Club, formed by the Win- 
chester - terrace Club (late Orchard - street), has been 
eminently successful, and a considerable help to the Club in 
several ways. It numbers 480 members. The parent Club 
itself has about 72 regular members, with about 20 occasional 
ditto. The other Club, at Northam, suffered much, not only 
formerly, from dissensions between its own committee and the 
gentlemen's committee, but even since being placed on an 
independent basis, from the conduct of its late secretary. Its 
last return, however, shows about 77 members, and it is about 
two-thirds self-supporting, with a rent of 20/. The other 
Club is quite so, but has only two rooms 'at present, at a 
rental of lOZ. [The Northam Club has since found itself 
unable to pay its rent, being unable to recover from the 
injury sustained through its late secretary, and trusting, of 
late, too much to the excitement of dramatic entertainments 
to keep it open. It has accordingly been closed. But there 
were a few earnest, excellent working men who stuck to it 
faithfully to the last.] 

There is another small hall at Portswood, in the same 
town, more recently established, from which we have not yet 
received any returns, but we believe it is leading an humble 
and useful existence. 

The history of every human enterprise contains, more or 
less, a record* of failure. Those whose success alone is 
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manifest to the world have had many secret disasters or 
checks. The people who succeed in tins world appear to be 
those who lea?m from failures, without being discouraged by them. 
One more striking instance of this truth may be found in the 
following account of the Club now called the St. James and 
Soho. It was originally fortned at a meeting neld in the spring 
of 1864, under the presidency of Sir J. V. Shelley, after the 
failure of the Soho and St. Martin's Clubs. It has had a 
checquered and instructive existence. The Provisional Com- 
mittee, appointed at the said meeting, contained several 
earnest, intelligent working men, the Rev. Harry Jones, In- 
cumbent of St. Luke's, Berwick-street, and the Secretary to 
the Union. They held innumerable meetings in a school-room 
lent by Mr. Jones ; but while they accomplished, after due dis- 
cussion, the framing of a constitution for the Club, they 
were utterly unable to find any premises at all suitable. Both 
the defunct Clubs just mentioned had suffered greatly for 
want of sufficient room, and the Committee of the new Club 
felt it would be useless to start again without this indispen- 
sable condition. At last something considered by the work- 
ing men sufficiently commodious was discovered. But, alas I 
their middle-class friends were out of town, no one was able 
to guarantee the rent, the landlord could not wait, and the 
premises were soon taken by other parties. The Committee, 
some weeks later, after waiting nearly ten months to find rooms 
in the he'art of London, then accepted a kind offer from Mr. 
Harry Jones of the use of rooms under his church, and the 
opening of the Club was at length inaugurated by a tea meet- 
ing, tolerably well attended, and addressed by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, the Rev. Harry Jones, Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P., 
W. T. Marriott, Esq., the Secretary to the Union, and 
several working men. The new arrangement, though much 
enjoyed for a time, did not work well, and the Incumbent 
found that the bagatelle-table, the extra noise occasioned, &c., 
made it objectionable to several persons connected with the 
church. The Committee, therefore, looked out again for premises, 
and at last found they might rent the first-floor, consisting of 
three rooms (the largest only about 15 feet by 9), over a Co- 
operative Store, in Broad-street. Here the Club and its brave 
leaders made a desperate struggle for existence. But all io 
vain; and when their numbers were reduced to something 
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like twenty, and the landlord was going to put in the brokers, 
there appeared no further hope. But help, timely and 
effectual, was at hand. The Secretary of the Union, who 
had attended nearly all their committee meetings when in 
London, had by this time thoroughly interested the Treasurer 
of the Union, Henry Hoare, Esq., in the Club. This gentle- 
man accompanied the former one evening to a meeting in the 
Club-rooms, which was expected to be the last. The few who 
still clung to the wreck were utterly disheartened to see 
nothing before them but a distraint and dissolution after 
all the year and a-half's weary labours they had undergone. 
But the two gentlemen cheered them, and chaffed them, 
and took counsel with them, and Mr. Hoare ended by lending 
them 5/. to keep their furniture and pay the landlord. Very 
shortly afterwards comparatively excellent premises were 
heard of in Rose-street, Soho — three rooms, ^th a good-sized 
hall, just what they wanted. But the rent was far beyond 
what any of them or all collectively could undertake to pay. Mr. 
Hoare hereupon kindly guaranteed the rent, the Club imme- 
diately removed into its new premises (about a year and a-half 
ago), and it has had an exceedingly useful and prosperous 
existence ever since. The men who had stuck to it so faith- 
fully had got well accustomed to their work, and to each 
other, during their long " march in the desert." One of their 
number, who had been tried and proved, has made a capital 
steward (his wife being equally efficient), and the Club has 
not only been a wonderful blessing to its members, but has 
paid its way, and is entirely self-supporting. A moveable 
gymnasiuni is erected in the hall, when it is not wanted for 
other purposes. A bagatelle-table occupies one comer of the 
hall, a piano another. A second bagatelle-table is to be 
found in a room on the basement. A quiet reading-room, 
furnished with newspapers and a box of books from the 
Parent Society, is generally well filled. Another room, for 
sedentary games and* chat, is always occupied. A convenient 
refreshment bar is in constant requisition. An elocution 
class was conducted successfully through last winter and 
spring ; and a very good discussion class would have been 
formed if the Club could have afforded to pay seven shillings 
a- week more, for the use of a room upstairs on the first-floor. 
For want of this sum, however, unhappily, the discussion class 
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has not been formed. Altogether, this is the most satisfactory 
Club in London at present (1867), and deserves both honour- 
able mention and due consideration. If the members will 
cultivate a little more of the educational element, get the use 
of that upper room for discussions and for other classes, and, 
above all, hold together in a firm brotherly spirit, they may 
become a " model Club," and long continue to be a bright 
example to others, as well as an immense benefit to their 
neighbourhood. The street in which this Club is placed 
(Rose-street) runs from Greek-street to Crown-street, Soho, 
and is convenient of access for anyone wishing to see a Work- 
ing Mens Club in the heart of London. Doubtless there is 
still room for great improvement as far as the premises are 
concerned, and if they could only raise enough money to im- 
prove, repair, cteanse, and beautify them, it would be of great 
advantage. But it would be equally wrong to doubt that, 
havmg so far prospered, they will be helped and will help 
themselves to get more complete success. 

Several interesting lectures have been given by varioUB 
friends to the members of this Club, and been well attended. 
The plan of having music and singing to precede and follow 
lectures has been successfully carried into effect here. 

Having remarked on various successful Clubs, and on some 
partially so, let us now glance at the reasons given in some 
instances for failure on a large scale, and complete enough 
to end in closed doors. About twenty such had come to our 
knowledge up to 1866, out of 300 Clubs established, making 
little more than six per cent., which was a wonderfully smaU 
proportion, considering how we have all had to grope our 
way, and learn by (often) trying experience. 

One night in December, 1862, two zealous friends of the 

working classes were sitting together in the town of S , 

deeply deploring the amount of intemperance and vice among 
the active workers around them, and feeling^ utterly dis- 
heartened at the powerlcwssness of all efforts to check it. At 
the same time we were posting to one of them the prospectus 
of our Union. On receiving it the next morning, our friend 
ran with it to his companion of the previous night, and in 
high glee exclaimed, " This is the very thing ! The problem 
is solved for us. Let us get to work immediately." They 
did so with their characteristic energy — distributed our 

D 2 
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papers widely, collected funds, got up a capital meeting, 
which was attended by the members for the borough, several 
of the clergy and influential inhabitants, and a great number 
of working men. Before long . they had established a large 
and prosperous Club in admirable premises, and had enrolled 
from 1,000 to 1,200 members. What they did and how they 
did it will be learned from the following extract taken from 
the " Occasional Paper " (No. Y.) before referred to : — 

"Several builders and tradesmen gave materials, and the 
working men freely gave their labour gratuitously in fitting 
up and making the premises suitable for a Club, and on 
February 28 one of the largest and most successful Clubs 
in the country was opened free to the public for a week, about 
one thousand persons entering each evening. The followmg 
week 1,241 penny weekly tickets were sold, and the regular 
issue for some tune averaged about seven hundred. 

" The accommodations provided by the Club are — a smoking 
room, a recreation room, containing chess, draughts, dominoes, 
&c. ; a gymnasium; a reading room and library, supplied 
with about forty daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, 
&c. ; class rooms for writing, arithmetic, chess, singing, 
&c. ; a lecture room, for vocal or instrumental concerts, 
lectures, discussions, readings from popular authors, and 
various entertainments. 

" The results, for the most part, exceeded the most sanguine 

expectations of the promoters. Mr. T , writing to the 

Secretary of this Union, 9th April, says: *Our Club— 
although it has been in operation but for a few weeks — ^has 
wrought such a blessed result, that there is scarcely a street 

or a poor man's home in S but what has felt its 

cheering, happy, and peaceful influence. Here are two 
significant facts: The vnves of our labouring population are 
rejoicing in the establishmervt of the Clubs; and those who 
thrive on the vices of the people are praying that the Club 
may soon be burnt to the ground. ... I have examined the 
books of the Poiice-ofl&ce, and find that, from the time our 
Club was opened, on the 28th of February, up to the 9th of 
April, there has been but one case of " drunk and disorderly ;" 
while before that time scarcely a day passed without one or 
more, and during the corresponding period in last year there 
were no less than twenty-six cases.' 
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" Mr. M , a working man, and one of the original 

active promoters of this Club, in writing to the Times well 
observes : ' What, it will be asked, are the advantages to be 
gained by being identified with these Clubs 1 The blending 
instruction with recreation and amusement. Among the great 
nimiber of men who thus congregate together are to be 
found the better class of workmen, the indifferent, and tho^e 
who previously spent their spare time in drinking and loose 
company, with some even of the offscourings of society.' 

" To accomplish the various objects of the Club, the Com- 
mittee, in addition to the various entertainments and ac- 
commodation enumerated above, established a discussion 
class, and classes for reading, writing, arithmetic, music, and 
chess, attendance in all of which is included in the penny 
a-week. No fewer than eighty men, varying in age from six- 
teen to thirty-six, joined the arithmetic class as soon as it was 
opened. Some have even asked for spelling and elementary 
reading classes. Mr. T wrote : ' We purpose develop- 
ing our Educational Department as there is need, or as we 
have opportunity. The popular entertainments, concerts, 
readings, recitations, &c., are very successful, and are attended 
by the wives and daughters of the members in large numbers.' 

"First in importance for success in establishing and conduct- 
ing a Working Men's Club, of course, come the character 
and abilities of the men engaged in the undertaking. But 
suitable premises, probably, rank next, if the requisite funds 
have been provided ; and it may be well, therefore, to mention 

particulars with regard to those secured by this S 

Club. They were built for a cabinetmaker, have 58 feet 
frontage, and 30 feet depth, and consist of dwelling-house 
and shop. The rooms are appropriated partly to classes and 
committees, partly to the steward and his wife, who have 
charge of the Club. The shop, having a frontage of 28 feet, 
has been fitted up as a recreation room; the gymnasium, 
which contains all appliances for muscular development and 
amusement, including a leaping bar and climbing ropes, with 
8 or 10 inches of sawdust on the bottom, has a frontage of 
15 feet. From the playroom runs a well-staircase to the 
reading room over, and same size as the recreation rooms, in 
which 100 readers can be comfortably seated. On this floor, 
and over the gymnasium, is a long room used for classes and 
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other purposes. Above this and the reading room is the 
lecture hall, 43 feet long, in which is a piano, and where 
smoking is allowed when no lectures or other entertainments 
are going oil At other times the room over the gymnasium 

is opened for smokers; * but,' adds Mr. T , ' the great 

bulk of them prefer putting out the pipe to giving up the 
intellectual entertainment in the lecture room.' The cellarage 
will, perhaps, be fitted up for a bowling alley, quoits, 
' brasses,' &c., which would be an excellent plan. But, like 

most other human enterprises, the S Club has had 

its discouragements and mistakes — the former arising from 
the latter, which chiefly consisted in having two Committees. 
Its constitution was thus described in our former * Occa- 
sional Paper ' : — 

^' ^ The management of the dlub is in the hands of a Finance 
and an Executive Conmiittee: the former consisting of a 
president, two vice - presidents, treasurer, corresponding 
secretary, and six members, being elected (annually) by and 
from subscribers of ten shillings and upwards per year ; and 
the latter consisting of twenty members, with a minute secre- 
tary, elective half-yearly by and from members of eight 
weeks' standing. The general business of the Club is trans- 
acted by the Executive; while all matters of finance, or 
affecting the character of the Club, are determinable only by 
the Finance Committee.' 

" This double-action system of two Committees, however, 
naturally tends to foster jealousies and dissensions. Gentle- 
men subscribing their money to establish a Club have a right 
to some guarantee for the due application of the funds so 
raised; but if they wish the Club to be self-supporting, or 
even to continue to exist at all, it must on the one hand be 
chiefly managed by the working men themselves, and on the 
other be conducted in accordance with certain Fundamental 
Rules. These objects are to be obtained in the way described 
in one of the Society's Papers, entitled " Information," &c. ; 
but they are only referred to here because of the illustration 
afforded by the Club in question of the evils attending a 
different course. Its constitution has since been altered, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Union, aaid it has again attained to a prosperous condition, 
as the following returns, given in January, 1864, will show : 
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'No. of members, 500. Entertaimnents, consisting of 
music, readings, lectures, magic lantern, &c., twice a-week ; 
admission for the public, Id. and 2d. Attendance from 500 
to 800, including from 100 to 400 non-members.' " 

The subsequent fate of this most promising Club is full 
of warning. For by the summer of 1863 there were " roots 
of bitterness" springing up within the Club, while radical 
defects of organization also began to tell on its prosperity, 
and in about a year after the Club was closed. In the 
autumn of that year, 1864, we visited the town for the first 
time, and met, by invitation, its principal supporters and 
managers, among the gentry, the tradesmen, and the working 
men. At two conferences (the second being more largely at- 
tended) the whole question of the causes of its break-down 
was very fully gone into, and the following were generally ad- 
mitted to be the chief reasons of failure : — 

1st. The double Committee system — one of gentlemen and 
another of working men. 

2nd. The admission of youths and lads. 

3rd. A steward who got drunk. 

4th. Introduction of Theological questions at the Discus- 
sion meetings. 

5th. Not enough management and supervision by the Com- 
mittee. 

In addition to these formidable elements of mischief, many 
speakers alluded to the unhappy jealousies that sprang up 
between different leading members, and the factions that weie 
consequently formed. AH agreed that there was not enough 
of the corporate or " society " spirit. There seemed no bond 
of union among the members; comparatively few who seemed 
to be animated by a disinterested desire to promote the 
common good. The following are a few of the remarks made 
in the course of the two conferences : — 

" We began with too great expectations, and, therefore, on 
too large a scale. The rent of our premises was very high 
(more than 60/.), and the rate of subscription (Id. per week) 
too low. Hence it could not be self-supporting." 

Comment — ^This last opinion, we think, was mistaken; for 
their premises were large enough to accommodate the average 
number — say, one-third — ^who would attend at any one time on 
ordinary nights, and the two-thirds, or three-fourths, likely to b« 
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present at entertainments, even if they had retained 800 or 
900 weekly members ; for that would have given them an 
income of about ISO/., amply sufficient in itself, with good 
management, to have paid all ordinary expenses. Then, the 
same good management would have got a considerable profit 
from Penny Readings, Concerts, &c., and also from the sale 
of Refreshments. 

" We had too much success at first. We thinned the 
public-houses to such an extent, that their owners took the 
alarm, and used a great many new devices to compete with 
us." No doubt this was true. See what is said above. 

But there can be no doubt either as to the great amount of 
good which this Club accomplished during its brief career. 
After it had been shut up some time, a working man coming 
up the street, sorrowfully asked a member of the late com- 
mittee when it would be opened agam, adding, " I never used 
to spend less than twelve shillings a- week in that public-house 
(pointing to the one across the street) till the Club was opened." 

The remarks were continued thus : — 

"Jealousy and ill-feeling showed itself between the two 
committees as soon as the first difference about spending 
money arose." 

Comment. — We have already dwelt fuUy on this fatal mis- 
take of having two committees. 

" There was great opposition shown to the Club before long 
by the religious bodies of the town, both Church and Dis- 
senting." 

" The religious discussions did us great harm. One ques- 
tion was, ' Is the Bible the only proper rule of life V and this 
raised a great stir among the Roman Catholics, both in the 
Club and out of it." 

i " When the Committee, by a majority of one, stopped the 
discussions, the Club went down at once. Scarcely any came 
to the discussion meetings afterwards." 

" The Committee ought to have excluded sectarian publi- 
cations if they excluded religious discussions." 

" The Club had gone before those discussions began. There 
was enough to ruin it without that." 

" There wasn't enough supervision as to the subjects for 
discussion generally. No limit, either, as to the time for each 
speaker." 
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Comment — While we believe that Discussion meetings 
are of the highest yalae in these Clubs, so long as theologi- 
cal topics are excluded, there is no doubt that, independently 
of higher grounds, the introduction of those topics is most 
mischievous, from the strength of feeling, not to say pas- 
sion, aroused by them, with the inevitable result of members 
becoming irritated with one another, and leaving the Club from 
the unpleasant feelings thus engendered. There can be no 
" good fellowship," which is the basis of these Social Clubs 
and Institutes, unless men consent to keep their strong an- 
tipathies or hostile convictions in abeyance while meeting on a 
common social platform, and make their Club thoroughly un- 
sectarian in every sense of the term. But it does seem very 
sad that large numbers of the religious bodies in the town, 
when they saw practices going on in the Club to which they 
justly objected, should have manifested the active hostility to 
it which they appear to have done, instead of helping its better- 
disposed members and devoted friends to improve its constitu- 
tion and management. They would have had abundant power 
to do this had they given sympathy previously. There is too 
much reason to fear that many of the followers of Christ in 
this town lost a great opportunity of serving their Lord when 
they joined in denouncing and closing, or refrained from assist- 
ing, the S Working Men's Club and Institute. To return. 

" We (the Committee) were always a crotchety lot — ^we 
could not agree very well together, and then we consulted the 
opinions and prejudices of the outside public too much. Work- 
ing men must manage their own Club, and go their own way, 
without minding what is said about them." 

" There were men in that Club from the first who meant 
death to it." 

" When the religious discussions were stopped, the Satur- 
day evening entertainments fell off. Some of our best singers 
stayed away." 

" Ay, but the chief cause of their falling off was that the 
pianist, whom the Committee had engaged at 2s. per night, 
was offered 6s. by a publican, and left the Club." 

" Well, but the Committee offered him anything re^onable 
to come back, and then found he had been promised a situa- 
tion in addition to his pay. We tried everywhere, in vain, to 
get another in his place." 
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*^ The expenses being so heavy, a great deal had to be done 
in the way of getting ap entertainments. Bat all that took 
up a vast deal of time — more than the Committee could afiford. 
And no regular and suitable chairman was appointed, either 
for the * Free-and-Basy/ or for the Discussions.** 

" There was sometimes great uproar and confusion . • . a 
general want of good management, in fact." 

One of the principal founders and managers, after summing 
up the discussion and admitting the correctness of most of the 
foregoing remarks, concluded by saymg : " But all these diffi- 
culties and disasters might have been lived down had not the 
expenses been too great for the income. Nothing else would 
really have broken up the Club." 

CommenL — ^No doubt the deficiency in the balance-sheet 
finally caused the Club to be closed; but the expenses, as it 
appeared to us, were not at all out of proportion to what the in- 
come could and would have been with efficient management. 
The real, essential defect, next to the double Committee, was, 
first, too much dependence on excitement, instead of quiet 
sociable Club life; secondly, and chiefly, the dispropor- 
tion between the magnitude of the operations, and the 
staff to conduct them. There was much zeal and judgment, 
much disinterested and efficient labour, but not enough 
for the undertaking ; and a good deal of what there was does 
not seem to have been always applied in the right place. If 
a few of the gentlemen who formed the Upper House had sat 
instead on theWorking Men's Committee, winning their con- 
fidence and just supplementing their efforts ; if other gentle- 
men outside the Club, belonging to the various religious 
bodies, had shown cordial sympathy, and given judicious help, 
in all probability a very different result would have been ob- 
tained. The fact must never be lost sight of, that to manage 
and work a Club and Institute a very considerable amount of 
time and energy must be devoted to it, proportioned to the 
scale on which its operations are conducted. 

But the effort was not in vain. It left some good results 
which will not soon pass away. And many of those who, 
through the melancholy failure of that Club, are now gone 
back to their old wasteful and demoralizing ways, or sunk 
again in stupid apathy, will occasionally be the better for re- 
membering that they once rose out of that state into one 
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greatest men ; least of all an effort bearing such good fruit 
for a time as the one above described. May its benevolent 
promoters keep up heart and hope, learn by experience, and 
go to work again at the fitting season with renewed energy. 

A letter from the late President of the Club, just received, 
says, in answer to our inquiry, ^' There is a Temperance and 
Benefit Club now in S — — , doing part of what a Working 
Men's Club would have done better. Some of the most use- 
ful men in the town, however, have joined it." 

In a former note he expressed a great hope that they might 
be able to b^ln once again on a smaller scale ; but hitherto 
they have not seen their way to this. [We have since heard 
that a flourishing Co-operative Store has, however, been esta- 
blished in the town, which provides a good reading and 
smoking-room, hereby strikingly illustrating the truth of the 
foregoing remark, that the effort had left enduring results.] 

The next case of failure it may be well to look into occurred 

in the town of B , where a Club and Institute was 

commenced under very favourable auspices, and on rather a 
large scale. 

The movement was inaugurated in the year 1863, by a 
large and enthusiastic public meetmg, at which the Mayor 
presided. It was addressed by influential inhabitants, by work- 
ing men, and the Secretary to the Union. A good provisional 
committee was appointed, and premises were soon engaged, 
which, on the whole, appeared tolerably well suited for the 
object — ^the best, in fact, to be had, though by no means per- 
fect. They consisted of a large hall and gallery, capable 
of seating at least 1,000 people, and three or four Club- 
rooms partly formed out of gne end of the gallery by wooden 
partitions. 

A large number of members were soon enrolled, and for a 
time everything looked most prosperous ; but, unhappily, the 
same fatal mistake was committed here as in the last case, of 
having two Committees. In the spring of 1864, we heard of 
these two bodies having come into collision on the question of 
Dramatic Entertainments, and were shortly afterwards invited to 
go down and discuss the state of affairs. This we did, and also 
attended another meeting about a year after the Club had 
closed, with a view to its re-organization. On this last occa- 
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gion, the causes of its dovmfall were very fully gone into, and 
we will now give the views of its chief supporters, as then ex- 
pressed, reserving any comments we may have to offer till the 
end. They were as follows : — 

" The first difference of opinion that arose between the two 
Committees was in regard to keeping the Club open on Sun- 
days ; but that was amicably settled after some discussion, it 
being unanimously agreed that it should be open for a limited 
number of hours ; that the newspapers should be withdrawn, 
but the periodicals left. The heavy rent, however (100/. per 
annum), soon began to tell against the Club. It was more 
than the Club could properly bear. Then a great mistake 
was made in admitting members as young as sixteen years. 
The premises, also, were not suitable. It was a great error 
having two Committees, but might not the same difficulties 
have arisen with Trustees ? The worst part, however, was 
that the Elocution Class became a Dramatic Class, and then 
regular Dramatic entertainments, with scenery and dresses, 
were introduced, not at good long intervals — which would 
have done no harm — ^but once a-week. After this, the whole 
life of the Club seemed swallowed up in these entertainments ; 
couldn't keep up any classes — ^not even the Discussion Class, 
or any other sort of entertainments. After a time, the dra- 
matic entertainments, themselves, became disreputable, little 
better than a ' Penny Gaff.' 

" No doubt we did wrong in having two Committees, but 
we didn't know any better. The General (Gentlemen's) Com- 
mittee decided against the dramatic entertainments, and then 
the break-up began. The gentlemen ultimately withdrew, and 
gave up the Club entbely to the other Committee, who tried 
to carry it on for a time ; but the chief part of the working 
men had left by this time, and though the dramatic perform- 
ances were often crowded, the Committee soon found they 
couldn't meet their rent, and the whole thing was given up. 

" The lad who sat at the door to look at the tickets as 
members came in, was only fourteen years old. Saw hun- 
dreds of lads admitted without their ever being questioned as 
to their age ; and even many young girls." (This last, we 
think, must refer to the entertainment nights.) Various other 
remarks were made ; but the foregoing sufficiently represent 
the general tenor of the discussion. 
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Comment — As to the double Committee and the first 
founders of the Club " not knowing better," that was clearly 

their own fault (as in the previous ease at S ), in not 

askmg us what experience had taught us on the subject. It 
is the special function of our Society to collect this experience, 
and many of the failures that have taken place might, pro- 
bably, have been avoided if the promoters had sent us a copy 
of their proposed rules before finally passing them, or other- 
wise consulted us. 

The same remark applies to the early age named in the 
rules of this Club for admission, as to the double committee 
system. 

Then, m regard to the dramatic performances. Without 
pronouncing any opinion as to the propriety, in the abstract, 
of such entertainments, which it would be out of our province 
to offer, we must urge, as we did at every meeting we attended 

in B after the " vexed question " came up — ^first, that if 

people think it desirable to have dramatic entertainments, they 
had better form a society especially for that purpose, not 
convert a Working Men's Club into such a society ; secondly, 
that there is a great difference between an occasional dra- 
matic entertainment being given, say two or three times in the 
course of the year, * and having them every week. A private 
family may get up such an entertainment, say at Christmas 
time, and invite friends to witness it, without any evil conse- 
quences ; but if it were repeated every week, the household 
would soon be thrown into disorder. There are many amuse- 
ments which, coming very rarely, are simply beneficial, but 
which, from the very interest they awaken, and their exciting 
tendency, would be decidedly injurious by frequent repetition. 
Dramatic entertainments and balls stand in this category. 
Daily and weekly recreation in a Club is needful and good ; 
but if it be of too stimulating and exciting a character, it 
tends to absorb all the life and energy of the Club into it- 
self. Classes are given up — even ordinary amusements are 
voted " slow ; " quiet, steady men drop away from the Club, 
which is no longer the sort of thing they want, and a break- 
up inevitably ensues. Clearly, the great majority of working 
men do not want incessant dramatic entertainments, which, if 
carried to excess, are, therefore, a palpable perversion of the 
objects for which the Club was founded. And, as one would 
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expect, in the B case, the great majority of the audience 

at the theatrical exhibitions were under twenty years of age. 

As to the rent, it was certainly very heavy, and we agree 
with one of the speakers above quoted that the premises were 
not very suitable. But they were the best to be got at the 
time, and with good management would have answered very 
well till better were procurable. For in the midst of so 

large a population as that of B , the Hall could have been 

advantageously let one or two nights eYerj week, on an 
average, and have paid half the rent itself. But when there 
was so little judgment or proper attention, as to allow of a 
lad of fourteen being placed at the entrance to examine and 
take tickets, one sees enough to explain other weak points in 
the management of the Club. 

Answering the question of one of the above speakers, we 
think the same amount of collision and alienation would not 
have arisen between a committee and trustees as between two 
committees — first, because, though trustees certainly ought to 
have vetoed the constant theatrical representations, their 
authority would be much more readily recognized by working 
men than that of a second committee of gentlemen ; and se- 
condly, because if some of the latter had been sitting on the 
Working Men's Committee, they would have talked the whole 
thing over in a friendly way before the evil had grown, bs it 
were, to a head, and by judicious and conciliatory counsel 
would probably have nipped the mischief in the bud. 

We are thankful to state that, after an interval of about a 
year and a-half, another Working Men's Club and Institute 
has been formed in this town on a much sounder basis, with 
every prospect of a long and useful career. It would have 
been established sooner but for the difficulty of getting suit- 
able premises. Some of the best men connected with the 
former effort, to whom great praise is due for the sacrifices 
they made to establish and maintain it, have cordially put 
their hands to the plough again ; and others, equally efficient, 
both gentlemen and working men, have joined them. We 
visited the town twice in hope of reviving it, and on the se- 
cond occasion a public-spirited manufacturer got together an 
excellent little tea-meeting, which set the enterprise again on 
its legs. [Since this was written, the Secretary of a large 
London Trade Society stated incidentally at a meeting held 
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at the office of the Working Men's Club and Institatie XJnion, 

last June, that he had lately been at this B Club, and he 

had never been among a pleasanter, more sociable set. 
Working Men's Clubs, he said, in general were not half so- 
ciable enough, but the one in question was all that could be 
desired, and very comfortable.] 

The following statements were made to us at a small Con- 
ference held in the autumn of 1866, respecting the causes 
that led to the failure of a Club in a very densely populated 
district, the said Club having at first had very liberal support 
from some of all classes. We have every reason to rely on 
the general accuracy and trustworthiness of the remarks .then 
made, but cannot vouch for them personally. The men who 
made them were highly respectable, steady men, connected 
with some of the principal works in the neighbourhood, but 
in some points may have been biassed : — 

" The first Secretary [an excellent and zealous man, mainly 
instrumental in starting the enterprise] was a Temperance 
Missionary, and hence an impression from the first that it was 
a ' Teetotal move.' This, of course, was strengthened by the 

rule excluding beer. Then because Messrs. [partners 

in one of the largest works in the neighbourhood who took 
a warm interest in the scheme, and whom we may call the 

Messrs. T "] took it up it was called *T ^'s Club.' 

The first President (a pawnbroker) was elbowed out to 

make way for Mr. A. T . Too many of T ^'s men 

were on the Committee. Gambling was introduced in the 
shape of playing for cigars, so that it cost some men more 
than the public-house. If a man did not want to smoke he 
was not allowed to play at bagatelle. The steward or 
manager of the Club had the profits from sale of refreshments 
and cigars, and so was tempted to encourage the gambling 
and push the sale of cigars, &c. The tea and coffee were 
very bad. At — [naming a Club in the neighbourhood] 
j they are very good, but there the Committee don't seek to 
make any profits. The subject of gambling was brought 
before a meeting, but the voting was taken unfairly. The 
position of the Club was bad, being too far from the homes 
and workshops of the men. Five-sixths of them had to 
walk more than half-a-mile to the Club. The manager of 
the Club was not judicious, and, though of a jolly disposition, 
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often irritated the men. At Club (the same referred to 

above), they have done wisely in appointing a woman to be 
manager. She is not so likely to give offence as a man. The 

committee business was often done in T 's works instead 

of at the Club. Then, again, it ^as a mere recreation place. 
There was no education ; even the reading-room was scarcely 
used. Then the age for admission was a great deal too low — 
sixteen — and the Club was swamped with boys. A Club takes 
a deal of working. The ' Free-and-Easy ' held at the Club 
was very successful for a long time, but afterwards a beer- 
shop keeper succeeded in drawing many away to a rival Free- 
and-Easy. The shooting-gallery nearly paid rent." 

These were the principal complaints made, as taken 
down at the time and given , for the most part in the exact 
words of the speakers. One added that he Imew a man " who 
had been in the habit for thirty-five years of attending the 
public-house and spending a deal of money there, and who 
gave up drinking altogether, without the influence of the 
TeetotfiJ Society, and joined the Club. He taught himself to 
read in six months, and became quite reformed." Another 
man stated that during the whole time he belonged to the 
Club " he never heard a man swear or quarrel there. But 
the men wanted the Club to be nearer to them." It was of 
a member of this Club that we heard, some time ago, he told 
the Secretary it had saved him 40/. during the first year he be- 
longed to it. All the speakers were of opinion that it would 
be very desirable to let men have a couple of glasses of beer 
at the Club, but that the quantity should be restricted to that 
amount. The work there makes the men very thirsty, and 
they must go where " they can get their pint." 

We will only remark on the foregoing statements, first, that 
the causes of failure, as there mentioned, were enough to have 
killed half-a-dozen Clubs ; and, second, that there is abundant 
encouragement for the working men and their friends in the 
neighbourhood to make another start; furnished with all 
this important experience, they would, in all probability, be 
able to make another Club eminently successful We cannot 
help deeply regretting that the Council knew nothing of the 
critical condition of this Club until it was too late, and that 
all the important information now given was not received till 
after the Club was closed. 
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Let us next consider the following case, as pourtrayed in a 
valuable letter written some months after the catastrophe. It 
is not necessary to vindicate the absolute correctness of every 
statement or of every opinion contained in it. We may — ^to 
some extent must — ^receive it rather as an ex parte view of the 
matter. But we must also accept it as the impression left on 
the mind of a thoroughly impartial, truthful, and reliable 
witness, while unquestionably the^ writer was in the best 
possible position for judging clearly and fairly of the whole 
proceeding. His views, also, have been generally corroborated 
by the Treasurer of the Club. This, then, is his account of the 
business : — 

" The Rev. has handed to me your letter 

respecting the closing of our Club, desiring me to reply 
to it, and give you all the infoi-mation I can. I do so 
with the greatest regret, I may add with great pain, almost 
disgust ; for, after having worked as hard as I and a few 
others had done to establish it on a firm basis, I certainly 
did feel annoyed that it should be so abruptly brought to a 
close. It is difficult where to begin. There have been several 
causes, trifling, perhaps, of themselves ; but the indifference 
of the working men themselves, together with their petty 
jealousy of one another, has gone a great way towards its 
downfall. As you observe in your note, the last ac- 
count you had was that it was flourishing. You are also 
aware that domestic affliction has prevented me giving so 
much time as I would have liked (for I may add I never went 
into anything with so much heart and soul as this, believing, 
as I did and still do, that it was the very best thing possible 
that could be provided for working men). Hence I was at 
last compelled to give up my office. I left them with a good 
surplus in October, 1865 ; and with the winter coming on — 
the very best part of the year — ^I felt sure there would be no 
difficulty in getting on. The winter of 1864-5 had been a 
very good one, and the fortnightly concerts realized a hand- 
some sum. They began, as usual, at the latter end of October 
with the concerts, with a new Committee, elected in September. 
Well, one or two of the Conmiittee who were good singers, 
&c., took upon themselves to get up concerts on their own 
account for their own individual profit, using the Club's name, 
taking our singers and gymnasts, whom we had got together 
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at yery great trouble and expense for the Club, hiring the 
Hall in our name and on the night before ours ; so that, as a 
matter of course, ours was a failure, and led to the matter 
being brought before the Committee, when the offenders were 
obliged to leave. But, as you must see, the mischief was done. 
We tried to repair it, but of course with such selfish opposi- 
tion it was not likely to make any profit. This was the first 
cause of rupture, and a most disgraceful one it was. . . . 
About the same time (November, 1865), we changed our 
steward, and got a very zealous, but hot-headed man, who 
was soon at variance with the members, and lost us a great 
deal; this happening at the same time as the concert annoy- 
ance, made it still worse, as he was a stranger to all the 
singers. The result of it was, the winter half-year, ending 
March, 1866, instead of making a profit to stand against the 
summer, had absorbed all our surplus. Then another ob- 
jection made use of was the admission of boys. They cer- 
tainly were not admitted into the news-room or game-room. 
Again, during the summer, the Exhibition held in our town was 
considered to have thinned then* numbers. This I cannot 
answer for, as I could not possibly attend myself. One thing 
I always remarked which was very creditable, only the num- 
ber was Hmited from the size of the room, that the news-room 
was well attended ; and on this point I was continually urging 
its enlargement, but it never got done, although I got it 
carried in committee to be done. If I had time, I could name 
other causes — change often and again; still worse, rooms 
neglected, nothing carried out, &c. 

*' Well, September 1866 came, a fresh Committee elected, 
who were to set vigorously to work and make it prosper. 
Mind you, at this time (September, 1866) the Club was very 
little in debt, not worth mentioning. We got the enclosed 
part^raph inserted in all the papers. Our new Secretary drew 
up a good circular to the working men themselves, of which 
2,000 were delivered. 

" Working Men's Club. —The Committee, we learn, have 

issued circulars soliciting honorary members and donations in aid of this 
Club, which, it appears, is not self-supporting during the summer 
months. It would be a source of regret, as well as a reflection on the 
city, to allow this society to fail in its object for the want of a little 
pecuniary help. It is obvious that an institution which enables work- 
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ing men to congregate together in a social and friendly manner to 
acquire information on the current topics of the day, and to indulge in 
rational and wholesome recreation ; where they undergo a training in 
habits of self-restraint, respect for order, and regard for the rights of . 
others, the rules of which provide that the language used in their inter- 
course one with another shall be free from all that is profane and 
offensive ; where games of chance and gambling of any description are 
forbidden, on the penalty of expulsion, and where intemperance is not 
tolerated ; an institution which affords more than all the attractiens of 
the public-house, without any of its evils — must exert a most import- 
ant educational influence, and commend itself to the sympathies of all 
who have at heart the welfare of the working classes or of the com- 
munity at large. We therefore trust that the appeal of the Committee 
will meet with a ready and cordial response.*' 

" I urged repeatedly a public meeting, precisely as you men- 
tioned — ^in fact, the circiQar to the men states that a public 
meeting would be held, but I am sorry to say it never was. 
Before I got so thoroughly crushed by our troubles, I 
actually got a proof of a bill printed and arranged for the 
speakers, &c., but it was stopped on account of the principal 
speakers not being able to attend. I revived it (i.e., the 
proposal for a public meeting) at the end of the year, but un- 
successfully. Their (the Committee's) argument was that the 
working men had had a fair chance, and had not responded 
to the circular sent out to them; that it was they who 
were indifferent, &c., &c. I stood alone in opposing its 
closing so abruptly, and without a public meeting 
being called, giving them another chance. The new 
Committee set to work, and got up a series of concerts, 
which were an entire failure, a perfect blunder, or worse, 
which lost more in one month than had been lost all the year. 
The number of members also fell off very low indeed — so bad 
that, familiar as I was with the working of it, I could not 
comprehend it. But they had not appointed a secretary in my 
place permanently, consequently there was great irregularity. 
... I thought I had written you all, but on reading it over, 
I find I have omitted the closing of it. I had not been able to 
attend so much last year, but a meeting was called to consider the 
propriety of closing it at once. This was the last Saturday in 
December. The Trustees attended, and some of the Com- 
mittee, although it was midday, and very inconvenient. After 
discussing it in every way, it was proposed to close it at 
once, so as to avoid any further debt. I am sorry to tell you 
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that I was the only one out of seven who opposed its being 
closed so abruptly. I contended we had not kept faith with 
the circular sent out to the working men, &c. ; that we ought 
to have the public meeting ; then, if they decline to support it, 
I would give way. But of course one against six could not 
do anything ; the fact is, they were afraid of being brought 
in for any liability. I am sorry I cannot lay my hand on the 
circular sent out, for then you would see what we had done. 
When I find one I will send it you. Any particular point 
you want explanation on, if I can give it you, shall be glad 
do so. If I were to write as much more I cannot express to 
you my regret at its failure, for I am convinced it might have 
been avoided. I never was so annoyed. I just remember one 
argument of the Trustees, &c., was, if we had a public meeting 
it would only be a flash in the pan, not permanent, and with- 
out I would undertake it with some one or two more to 
manage it, they saw no chance. That they knew was impos- 
sible, sol was obliged to give way. It is a disgrace to the town, 
to the working men themselves, and to the clergy, &c. ; for if 
ever there was a chance of real good being done to the work- 
ing class, this sort of institution is exactly it. I have not 
altered my opinion on its usefulness, grieved as I am at its 
failure. It only wanted properly managing." 

Now while most unfortunate mismanagement is manifest 
enough here, and a great want of disinterested, self-sacrificing 
zeal on the part of some, if not many, members of the Club, the 
great error appears to have been in not calling the public meet- 
ing so much desired by the writer of the letter, and giving the 
working men one more chance before so hastily closing the 
Club. Another strange thing, also, is that no one with suffi- 
cient time, business power, and influence to act efficiently as 
honorary secretary, was found to undertake the rather arduous 
duties of that office, which the writer had so well performed, 
and was at length obliged to abandon. On the other hand, 
it is important to notice that in the newspaper paragraph, 
which the writer of the letter had a hand in drawing up, there 
are several expressions extremely well calculated to repel 
working men from the Club — for instance, the sentence begin- 
ning " the rules of which," &c. 

We suspect that a large number of Clubs have suffered 
from this grievous sin of overloading them with restrictions 
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and rnles. Can we not understand that after his day's work 
is done the operative craves to get into the freest possible 
atmosphere? Rules and restrictions of course are need- 
ful, but they should be very few in number, and instead 
of being paraded in invitations to working men to join the 
Club, should at all times be kept as much as may be out of 
sight. What could be more injudicious than to talk to the 
labouring and artizan class in some of the language of the 
paragraph in question ? We cannot wonder no great acces- 
sion of members followed from this invitation. 

No doubt the Club at suffered, like every other, 

from want of sufficient separation between the youths and the 
men, and possibly to some extent from men not being able to 
get their glass of beer there. But until other refreshments of 
an excellent quality at a cheap rate have been tried, it is im- 
possible to say in any particular instance whether the absence 
of beer was fatal to the success of a Club. The news-room 
was very popular, but we want to see the " sociable " room 
more regarded by Committees and frequented by members of 
these Clubs. We trust that here, as in other places, tempo- 
rary defeat will be followed by renewed effort and great suc- 
cess. But if anything is to be done, it must be by the work- 
ing men themselves. It will be long, we fear, before the 
gentlemen in contribute anything more to the establish- 
ment there of a Working Men's Club and Institute. 

With the following case of break-down, we leave the 
subject of " Failures." At the Conference now to be reported 
statements were made, first by the gentleman who had taken 
a most generous part in establishing and supporting the Club, 
and afterwards by members of the Committee and the manager. 

Money was readily forthcoming from gentlemen of the town 
at first starting. A capital bowling saloon was set up and 
maintained at great cost, but it was monopolized by too rough 
a class. The regular members could not get at it, and the 
Club could not afford to keep a person specially to attend to it 
and keep order. [This points to the evil we have dwelt on else- 
where, of allowing penny nightly admissions to a Club, which 
are destructive of the Club principle. Weekly payments are bad 
enough, but often a quite necessary evU.] Classes in French, 
mechanical drawing, elocution, writing, and music (vocal and 
instrumental) were established. All the instruction given was 
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gratuitous, except the writing, and by very competent 
teachers. But, except the music class, none were continuously 
successful. As the classes were not appreciated by the mem- 
bers, they were thrown open to the public for a small payment, 
but still without avail. Then, again, there was a d^l of work 
to be done, but the members would not do it unless they were 
paid. The manager was admirably fitted for his work in 
every way. 

A leading member of the Committee, and a very thoughtful, 
business-like working man, thoroughly in earnest about the 
Club, said that the Club was doing a great deal of good, 
and ought to be kept open by some means or other until the 
working classes appreciated it. A public-house in the neigh- 
bourhood had been closed for a time through the Club. 
They wanted the means for making their entertainments more 
attractive, and to keep them going. The success of their 
entertainments had caused many similar ones to be started 
elsewhere, and great competition had sprung up. Some of 
their best singers and reciters had been enticed away. The 
Committee wanted the means of preventing their performers 
from beiug drawn away. During the first year their income 
was 298/. Attendance of all sorts was 28,000. In the 
second year the income was 220/., and the expenditure 254/, 
In the third year the attendance was only 8,000. The raising 
the subscription from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a-quarter had driven 
many away. It would have made a vast difference to the 
Club if they had had their present manager at first. Their 
first manager was sadly inefficient. 

When the manager came in, he said, among other things, 
that " the first great drawback to success was that the reading- 
room was always so oppressively hot, the chimney of some 
Turkish baths running up at one end of it. They thought the 
situation was too far from the homes of the better-paid arti- 
zans. There were, no doubt, a great many working men 
living in the neighbourhood, * but until you get the leaders 
you don't get the other men.' The former class * actually 
prefer paying for a room at the Athenaeum for their business 
meetings, which is much nearer to them, to having a room at the 
Club for nothing.' A great disadvantage at first starting was 
the Committee could not pick their men, and the Club used 
to be very disorderly, whereby they lost a great deal of sup- 
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port ; bat now it is quite quiet and respectable. [This points 
to the valae of introdacing at first the principle of admission 
only by ballot after the first fifty or sixty members have 
joined.] Then there has never been a proper conversation- 
room till within the last few weeks, when one was opened at 
the top of the hoose, and is much valned and well attended. 
It is true there have been great complaints aboat the youths, 
but though there had been a large number of them attending, 
were they not really the class whom it was most important to 
care for ? Their habits are not yet formed, and it is the most 
critical time of life. The older men do not object to be in 
the same singing-class with boys. He remembered there had 
been objections made to some of the females who had come to 
the entertainments, but he believed they were unfounded. In 
looking at the work the Club had done, he could see it had 
been very beneficial. A very large number of persons had 
visited it, and shown that they did appreciate it. It had done 
a great deal of good in refining many of the worst-behaved 
roughs, * making them more gentlemanly.' Then observe the 
extent to which penny readings, &c., ha,d sprung up in conse- 
quence of those given at the Club. True, the lectures had 
not been successful, but that was the case everywhere, and so 
of classes. But some of the lectures had been very well 
attended. He thought there was every reason to believe that 
if the Club could then be kept open for a time longer it would 
become well-supported. There was a balance of 61, in its 
favour at the end of the last current year. A much smaller 
place in a better locality, even without an entertainment-hall, 
but with the power of hiring one, would answer well at a rent 
of about 40/. Their present rent was 60/." 

A gentleman who had taught the mechanical drawing 
class confirmed all the previous speakers' statements. 

A working man who had formerly belonged to a very suc- 
cessful Club in another town, when he first came to this town 
was cautioned against coming to the Club there, as it had a 
bad name. But having attended regularly for some time, he 
found it was excellently conducted, and he saw that its bad 
name was wearing away. 

We may remark on the above that here also is most 
abundant ground for renewed hope and effort. But it is plain 
that, independently of its misfortune in having a bad manager 
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to begin with, it has always, until recently, depended far too 
much on amusement and excitement. The fact of never 
having had a conversation-room till lately, and the number of 
youths, would have been of itself enough to account for the 
quiet, steady grown-up men not frequenting it. The want of 
men to do needful Club work without pay showed an absence 
of public spirit and corporate brotherly feeling which would 
be fatal to most Clubs. But in this case the difficulties of 
the Club were discovered by the Council of the Union before 
it was finally closed ; and the result of this conference, and of 
another meeting held the following day, was to call out an 
increased amount of public support, encouraging its generous 
friends to persevere some time. Its very efficient and zealous 
manager is now conducting it chiefly on his own plans and 
management, and there is reason to believe he will be able to 
do so successfully. The suggestions offered to the friends at 
Bolton, in the letter given elsewhere, would probably be ap- 
plicable to this Club also. 

In concluding our account of various failures in Club enter- 
prises, we would observe that, among all the lessons we have 
learnt, incomparably the deepest conviction they leave in our 
mind is that none of these efforts, whether visibly and immediately 
successful or not, fail to exert an influence for good which shows 
itself in innumerable forms, and which will be felt when those 
who made those efforts have long gone to their rest. 
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CHAPTER in. 

GENERAL REVIEW AND PRESENT POSITION OF THE MOVE- 
MENT—ITS CLAIMS TO PUBLIC SUPPORT. 

Working men have had a considerable share of public atten- 
tion recently. Those who say they have had enough, and wish 
to shut off any further consideration, for the present, of their 
wants, temptations, weakness, or strength, would do well to 
remember that the attention lately given to them has been 
forced upon a large number of those persons who previously 
had too much neglected the condition of their humble fellow- 
countrymen ; and its pressure now is a sign that such neglect 
was becoming dangerous. Many questions vitally connected with 
the well-being of working men have to be dealt with at once, 
perhaps precipitately, which should have been considered and 
gradually disposed of years ago. On the other hand, so far 
as such increased attention shows that the sympathies and 
philanthropic energy of the middle and upper classes are 
being devoted to a most important and deserving section of our 
own community, and are not entirely exhausted on the 
criminal classes and foreign sufferers — so far, moreover, as it 
indicates a perception of the true way of dealing with many 
of the most crying evils of our day, by improving and redeem- 
ing that great class from whose degradation so many of those 
evils spring, it must be regarded as one of the healthiest and 
happiest features in our present social condition. 

Profoundly convinced of the important part which must be 
played by Working Men's Clubs and Institutes in that social 
progress to which we look forward with anxious desire, and 
having akeady given a rapid glance at particular instances of 
success and failure connected with this Club movement, we 
now propose to take a general view of it as a whole ; thence 
we may deduce some of the reasons on which we conceive the 
Clubs to be deserving of general support, and at the same 
time discover how far they have succeeded in obtaining it. 
So large an amount of time and labour has been devoted to 
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the subject by the Parent Society, that, ahhongh most of the 
Clubs in existence have been established since its formation in 
1862, there is no difficulty in arriying at tolerably accurate 
results in regard to each of these points. 

The fundamental idea of a Working Men's Club, as the 
designation is now used, we have already se^i is not 
that of a Benefit Club in the sense of a Friendly or 
Provident Society, but is the same as that on which 
the Clubs of the upper classes rest — viz., social fellow- 
sh^. The object is to gain facilities for pleasant social in- 
tercourse, reading the newspapers, and obtaining refresh- 
ments at a house belonging to all the members in common, 
not at a house belonging to a host who makes a living out of 
his guests. 

Now to anyone acquainted with the houses of the working 
classes of this country, it is evident that if the change from 
tavern-life to Club-life, the transference by the gentry of 
England of their convivial, literary, political, and other social 
meetings from places of public resort to their own Club- 
houses, was good for them, it must be twofold more valuable 
to working men. The latter have neither the rooms, the 
servants, nor the money for social intercourse at each otiier's 
homes, nor, very often, for that rest and relaxation which a 
tired man wants during some part, at least, of his evening 
leisure. Even where there exist the tastes for literary or 
scientific recreation and culture, the single dwelling-room 
and narrow resources of the working man afford little chance 
of his being able to gratify those tastes, except in the rare 
case of his having large wages, a small family, and no str(mg 
proclivities towards the public-house. The Working M^s 
Club affords an agreeable and inexpensive alternative to the 
taproom and the street comer, free from temptation, and 
therefore (as indeed experience proves) highly conducive to 
domestic happiness, by the improvement it effects in the 
temper and sobriety of the head of the family, as well as in 
bis financial resources and in the hours at which he returns home. 
But if good even for the married men, a fortiori good for those 
who are single, who have frequently no home but half a bed- 
room, or less, and who, under any circumstances, gravitate natu- 
rally towards the public-ihouse almost every evening of their 
lives. The Clubs break those tippling habits, in short, still 
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too preyalent among many of the working classes, and whicS" 
are the fruitful source of that intemperance, poverty, sick- 
ness, insanity, and crime which so many other excellent efforts 
can only palUate. Hence one of the principal claims of these 
Societies to general support. In the records of the Club his- 
tories published by the Working Men's Club and Institute 
Union, at 150, Strand (some of which have aheady been 
quoted in the preceding chapters), we meet with various facts 
of the following kind : — 

" At a public meeting convened by this Society in February, 
1865, held at the London Tavern, G. J. Goschen, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair, 

" The Bishop of London, among other valuable remarks, 
' said it had been questioned whether, if they encouraged the 
working man to spend his evenings in a Club, they neces- 
sarily drew him away from family life. Upon that subject he 
would read an extract from a letter by Mrs. Bayly, a lady 
who was well known for her efforts on behalf of the working, 
classes at the West of London. Writing to Mr. Solly re- 
specting the remarkable good done by the Workmen's Hall at 
the Kensington Potteries, she said : — 

* One result of this work I must mention as having struck me 
very much. Several men, constant attendants at the Hall when it 
was first established, are now seldom seen there, and, in many cases, 
I find they are spending their evenings in their newly-found homes. 
Only last week I met two of these men, and in each case I said, ''I 
seldom see you at the Hall now ? " The one replied, " No, Ma'am, 
you see I have got a home now, which I never used to have, and I 
stays there now, and teaches my boys, for I neglected them long 
enough, poor things." The other man said, ** Why, Ma'am, I like 
the Hall very well, but since I have had a good home I find there is 
no place like it. I have took to reading my Bible a good deal lately- 
I tsU^es it off the shelf after tea, and I likes it so much I don't care 
to go out." I said, ** You are quite right ; you have found out the 
best way ; but perhaps you could come to our Bible-class at the 
Hall, on Thursday evening — it might help you a little in understand, 
ing what you read." ** Well, Ma'am," he replied, **you see my wife 
can't leave home, and so I reads out loud to her ; and as to the 
understanding, I believe that only He who wrote the Bible can 
teach us really what it means, and so I look up straight to 
Him, and we get on very well." This last mentioned man, two 
years ago, was, through drink, one of the greatest brutes I have ever 
met with. Such instances show that these halls help men to stand 
througI]L the first trying months, whilst the home is ''getting up/' 
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and then, in many instances, they pass on to someUiing higher and 
better.' .... 

'* And he was sure it would be granted that there was nothing so 
likely to allay the misery and affect the poverty which existed 
throughout the country, as the building up amongst them of comfort- 
able, happy, Christian homes. He would also read them an extract 
&om a letter to Mr. Solly by Miss Adeline Cooper, who established 
the admirable Club in Duck-lane, Westminster, five years ago : — 

' One woman told me it was a blessed place, for now she had no 
anxiety about her husband, for she knew, if he had a hundred pounds ( !) 
in his pocket when he went to the Club, it would be safe, and he 
would bring it all home ! Another woman told me that if anything 
were to happen to shut up the Club, it would be tJie greatest misfor- 
tune that could happen to the wives. While another said if I should 
ever think of shuttmg it up (which I am not likely to do), there would 
be a revolution among the women, and they would all come in a body 
to beg me to keep it open. It is a constant occurrence during the 
evening for wives or children to tap at the Club-room door about supper 
time, when members' names are called, and in a short time the summons 
is obeyed, and the men go home comfortably to their expectant families. 
How different before the Club was opened, when entreaties to come 
home were met by oaths and curses, and of ten blows. . . ALud lastly, 
the men themselves give public testimony, not only at the Club, 
but at numerous meetings which they have attended, of the value of 
the institution, it having, by God's blessing, transformed them from 
selfish and cruel husbands and fathers to kmd and loving ones ; their 
first thought now being for the comfort of those whom formerly they 
regarded as incumbrances. The sole aim of these Clubs mvst he 
the improving of the hom£Sy by rendering them happy, which I am 
thankful to say the Duck-lane Club has done in numerous cases during 
Us two years and a-halfs work* 

'*He (the Bishop) thought, therefore, that the difficulties sug- 
gested were found not to have very much weight, but that the more 
they encouraged these institutions the more they fostered domestic 
habits among the working men." 

Turning to a different part of the country, about a year and 
a-half ago, a young man, earning good wages at a woollen manufactory 
in Yorkshire, married a respectable young woman, and took her to a 
comfortable little home. Before long, however, he was frequently 
drinking at a neighbouring public-house, and, by the end of tiie first 
year, their cottage was stripped bare of everything, his wife had to 
return to her parents, and the young man lodged by himself. A 
Working Men's Club soon after was established in the village by a 
public-spirited manufacturer and others of both classes, a large 
public-house having been purchased for the purpose. The young 
man mentioned above was one of the first to join it, and within a 
short time he had saved money enough to buy back his furniture, and 
to bring his wife once more to live with bim in a home. 

A few months after the Wakefield Working Men's In- 
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stitute had been opened, as its Secretary was walking down 
one of the principal streets, a paviour stopped his work to say 
" Good morning " to him ; then taking a purse out of his 
pocket, and shaking it before the face of the secretary, he 
added : " It's all siller, master, all siller ! And I owe every 
penny of it to your place up yon. I haven't spent sixpence 
in the public-house sin' I joined it three months agone, 'cept 
Christmas-day, when a week's wages went ; but I shouldn't 
have gone there then, you see, if t'other place had been 
open." 

We mention this incident just as it occurred, because it 
illustrates the " saving " power of these Clubs and Institutes, 
not as proving that they ought to be open on Christmas-day. 

A clergyman told us recently that a brother-in-law of his 
established a Club about three years ago in a Yorkshire vil- 
lage where he was the curate, and that the landlord of a 

public-house said to him lately, " Well, Mr. , you have 

done more harm to my business by that Club of yours than 
all the vicar's sermons have done during five-and-twenty 
years." 

Talking, the other day, with an ironmaster in the " Black 
Country," who gives cordial support to the Working Men's 
Club in his neighbourhood, about the rate of expenditure 
among the puddlers, rollers, and shinglers employed there, he 
remarked, "There are many men about here earning their 
3Z., 4Z., or hi, a-week, who have very little of it left on Mon- 
day night." Other ironmasters entirely corroborated the 
statement. 

We happened, some time ago, to be talking to a couple of 
navvies, who were smoking their pipes at the comer of a 
street in Camden-town, where we were waiting for an 
omnibus. As they said work had been slack lately, we 
observed that the worst of it was that when they did earn 
money so much of it went to the publican, and referred to 
the statement recently made (in the Comhill Magazine for 
April) respecting a Government contractor who hired 300 
navvies and a public-house at the same time, asking them how 
much they thought those men spent per man weekly. " Oh, 
about 7s. or 8s., I suppose," was the answer. When we said 
it was 10s., amounting in the aggregate to 7,000Z. for the 
year, one of them observed, " Ah, I've many a time knocked 
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off 15s. on a Saturday night." "And yet," we sdd, "you 
don't want all that drink ?" " No, ifs the company that does 
it'^ "May we ask if you are a married man?" "Yes." 
"Fifteen shillings a-week makes a great hole in a wife's 
comfort." "Aye, that's true enough," replied our friend, 
beginning to look rather serious. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings we described the Working Men's Social Club in 
Weedington-road, Kentish-town (which he seemed to think 
was a sensible sort of affair), and were just recommending them 
to look it up, when the omnibus appeared on the scene, and 
cut short our conversation. 

The wife of a mechanic in Islington said to one of the com- 
mittee of the North London Industrial Exhibition that she 
thought it was a very excellent thing, and wished they had 
had such things years ago, for her hasband had been so busy 
making something for it that he had been sober for three 
months, which he hadn't been before for thirteen years. A 
Club with a workshop in it would clearly have been a great 
help to this man thirteen years before. 

The following relates to a Club in a metropolitan suburb : 

** Soon after the Club was opened, a member said to one of the 
Committee (himself a working man) : * I was in the Club on Saturday 
night. I always used to go to the public on a Saturday, but last 
Saturday I went to the Club instead. I had fourteen shillings when 
I went in, and when £ came out, I'd spent twopence. I haven't felt 
like that on a Saturday nisht at ten o'clock, I don't know when. 
•Well,' said his friend, * I hope you didn't go into the public then.* 
'No, I didn't,' he replied ; *rd got the money in my pocket, so I 
bought some shoes for the little 'uns, and some flannel for the old 
woman, and went home.' " See " Occasional Paper," No. 7. 

One of the promoters of this Club writes in the same 
"Paper":— 

•'Seeing some of the members leaving the rooms one night, after 
having spent the evening there, I went after them to have a little 
talk with them respectinG; the Club, and to ask them what they 
thought of it ; and they one and all of them, without a dissenting 
voice, declared that it was the best thing that had ever been begun 
in HoUoway for working men, that it would keep them out of the 
public-houses, and be the means of putting money in their pockets, 
and they hoped it would go on and prosper." 

**1 was at the Club one evening, and was sent for to the door by a 
poor woman. * Do you, Sir, know if my husband is here ? ' she asked. 
•Yes, Mrs. ^,' I answered, *he is upstairs, playing at draughts.' 
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' Oil ! I am 80 glad/ rejoined the woman ; * he has been drinking all 
day, and I did not know where he was. But if he is here he is all 
right. Do try and keep him here as long as you can, and I shall 
be so much obliged to you.* This man says he thanks God for the 
place." 

''Provision is generally made at these Clubs for entertainments of 
readings, recitations, music, and singing, to which the members are 
allowed to bring their wives and daughters, and for various excur- 
sions or festivals in the summer months. After a time the home 
becomes benefited also by some/ of the useful Provident Societies 
which spring up when working men are rescued from the stupid in- 
difference engendered by habitual drinking at the public-house. But 
it is impossible to describe all the ways in which the Club is an 
auxiliary to the home, both when it is needed as the first refuge from 
the public-house, or the means of escape from one close, crowded 
room, in which, till the little ones are washed and put to bed, a 
man's room is sometimes better than his company — and when, in after 
days, with improved accommodation at home, the Club is still the 
platform on which he meets with that healthy, improving collision of 
thought, cheerful converse, or recreation, and all those infiuences of 
an elevating and refreshing character which people in oth^r dasaea of 
life need and seek (however excellent their homes may be), unques- 
tionably to the manifest promotion of the well-being and happiness of 
those homes. 

** As a curious illustration of this tendency of the Working Men's 
Clubs to improve and refine the manners of those who frequent them, 
the following fact may be mentioned : After a Working Men's Insti- 
tute had been opened in the North-West of London about eiffht or 
nine months, a publican in the neighbourhood observed to the hono- 
rary secretary, * Well, you have civilized these men, at all events.' 
* How so V was the reply. * Why, I mean. Sir, that they used to 
come in with an oath, and ask for their glass of beer i and now 
there's no swearing, but they say, * If you please ! * It is evident 
how much the wife and children must benefit by a change which is 
felt even by the publican." 

The strongest and soundest plea on behalf of the Working Men's 
Club is the benefit it confers upon the working man's home, when he 
has. one, and on the safe and improving substitute it offers to him 
when he does not possess that greatest of earthly blessings." 

Further interesting particulars of good effected will he 
found at the end of the Fifth Annual Report. See Appendix. 

Regarding the facilities offered, then, by these Clubs, for 
social intercourse and good fellowship apart from injurious 
influences, as their primary idea and their first claim to sup- 
port, we come next to the provision they afford for recreation 
and amusement. Here, again, we are naturally reminded how 
very much more working men and youths stand in need of 
such provision than the middle and upper classes, not merely 
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on account of their deficiencies in educational resources and 
cultivated tastes, but because their homes are as deficient in 
the means of amusement and entertainment as in those requisite 
for social visiting. Moreover, what amusements are provided 
for them, at present, by public caterers, almost invariably 
involve payment by drinking, with the exception of the 
theatres. But amusement, recreation, all that the Germans 
understand by the word Spiel^ being essential, in one form or 
other, to most human beings, the value to working men of 
being able to obtain it vnthout pernicious consequences is 
sufficiently evident. The recreation and entertainment elements, 
consequently, have been largely developed in Working Men's 
Clubs ; and, considering the deep significance of " Play " as 
opposed to " Work," its bearing upon national character, and 
its relationship to man's higher life (too much lost sight of in 
this country), the claim of these institutions to approval on 
this ground may be as readily conceded as on the last. 

Another primary idea insisted on by the " Union " from its 
first formation, as essential to the true mission and permanence 
of Working Men's Clubs, has been the Educational element. 
Hence its persistent efforts to add the name " Institute " to 
that of " Club." We have sufficiently dwelt on this feature of 
the movement in our first chapter, and will therefore only add 
here that whereas Mechanics' Institutions and adult evening 
schools were expected to furnish mechanics with the means of 
adult education, it is a fact too notorious to be denied that 
they have not been used by the working men for this purpose 
to any considerable extent. Now, without discussing the 
causes of that failure in detail, it is obvious that few men in 
any rank, after a hard day's work, are inclined for a hard 
night's study. The few working men who have been willing 
to undergo it are just the men whom one finds here and there 
scattered over the country, who are occupying a leading 
position of some kind or other, and who gratefully express 
their sense of the value of Mechanics' Institutes. But of 
course they are the rare exceptions to their class. 

And when we look into the actual facts brought out in the 
course of this Club movement, we find other and special 
objections felt by working men to learning at night. Here, e}gr,^ 
is one, so intensely natural, when their daily occupation is con- 
sidered, that we may marvel it never occurred to the founders 
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of Mechanics' Institutes. We are told in one of the papers 
of the " Union " that in the course of a Conference on Work- 
ing Men's Clubs held by the Council three years ago in 
London, when the propriety of connecting classes with Clubs 
was being discussed, a working man observed, " We have 
masters all day long, my lord, and we don't want 'em at 
night." We should think not. The mental as well as bodily 
attitude needs to be changed if strength and reason are to be 
preserved. Yet we fully believe, with many intelligent opera- 
tives (and experience is continually confirming this view), that 
a Working Men's Club without any educational adjuncts, a 
mere "recreation-shop," has no elements in itself of per- 
manence or stability. It is far too dependent on excitement 
and novelty. Moreover, it does not attract the finer and 
more earnest spirits of the working class, who are needful to 
manage and give life to any enterprise for the benefit of their 
order. Too often the stimulus of betting and gambling is 
wanted in such a Club, and is introduced into it. Those who 
attend a place of that character do not in general become 
attached or grateful to it, seldom feeling that they have got 
any real lasting good out of it. But when men, especially 
young men, are conscious of being mentally and morally, 
therefore permanently, benefited by any institution, they 
willingly make considerable efforts and sacrifices in return 
for the good they have thus experienced. There is nothing, 
we believe, for which men are more deeply and persistently 
grateful than for intellectual and spiritual benefits, when they 
once become conscious of having received them — which, how- 
ever, is not a phenomenon of everyday occurrence. 

But how is this educational element to be developed in the 
Clubs, if the members so strongly object to having " masters " 
in their leisure hours ? Some light is thrown on the answer 
to this question in one of the Society's Occasional Papers 
just quoted, entitled, " Working Men Want and Welcome 
Gentlemen's Help in their Clubs" (No. 9); also in their 
"Hints and Suggestions, &c." In these and other papers of the 
Union the idea is thrown out that a vast deal of information 
may be communicated, and mental training imparted, in the 
way in which drawing-room conversation is carried on, with- 
out any assumption of tutorial strictness and command on the 
one hand, or any of the constraint of subjection on the other 5 
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while the information may be made as interesting as anj 
reasonable being would expect it might be who considers 
the marvels to be revealed alike in a chapter of history, a 
drop of water, the human hand, or an electrical macUne. 
The very name of " Lecture," no doubt, is generally sufficient 
to scare away most of the members of a Working Men's 
Club. Both the name and the thing, indeed, are not very 
attractive in more pretentious institutions. In a subsequent 
chapter an account is given of a variation on the ordinary 
"Lecture" successfully attempted in some London Clubs. 
On the writer's parrating this experiment to the members of 
the Club at Leicester, one of the Committee, a medical 
gentleman, offered to devote several evenings to the same 
subject there, if the diagrams were lent him; and the offer 
being warmly received, an excellent class for the study of 
comparative anatomy has been held at that Club throughout 
the winter. We have heard of a similar melange of songs, 
recitations, and lectures, being also practised successfully at 
another Club. 

In one large and self-supporting Club, where the only 
deficiency was this very serious one of having no educational 
element in it of any kind, an enterprising young gentleman (a 
graduate of the London University) succeeded, with the aid 
of the Committee, in forming a tolerably large and attentive 
elocution class, having become highly popular by joining in 
"the mazy dance" given at the annual tea-meeting of the 
Club, and on another occasion by taking part in a bout at 
single-stick. In another Club of a similar character a good 
English history class was formed, in consequence of a telling 
sketchy description of the salient features of our history, from 
the time of Julius Caesar to the Norman Conquest, given one 
evening in the principal Club-room. 

The fact is, that no class of persons, in any rank or of any 
age,^ are more willing to receive infornjation and mental cul- 
ture' generally, than working men, if only they feel it is being 
given by a friend^ not by a master, and if it is unparted in an 
easy conversa/tional style, questions being allowed at proper 
intervals, or songs and recitations, when the instruction is being 
given in the form of a lecture or address. The whole secret, 
in fact, of making the Club and Institute usefnl in an educa- 
tional point of view lies in a judicious use of the " IncUned 
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Plane.** Begin by meeting their humblest social wants for 
relaxation and amusement, and you may lift our hard-worked 
brethren by degrees up to very respectable heights of know- 
ledge and education. But if you begin by presenting the 
thick end of the plane, in the shape of lectures and classes as 
the principal inducements for these men to come to a Club or 
Institute, they naturally reject your invitations altogether. 
This consideration answers the question often asked, whether 
Mechanics' Institutes ought to be generally transformed into 
Working Men's Clubs. The Clubs are needed to prepare 
scholars for the more systematic and advanced culture which 
Mechanics' Institutes were intended to supply, and these are, 
and will be, needed wherever a Club has been doing its fitting 
work, but has not developed into a College. The Mechanics* 
Institute should certainly be kept as an educational Institute. 
If it is performing that function, let 'it by all means be pre- 
served. If it fails in doing this, either by its own fault or 
through want of scholars, let it be transformed either into 
a Working Men's Club, which would enable it to meet the 
wants of genuine mechanics up to a certain point ; or into a 
Literary and Scientific Institute, to meet the requirements of 
the tradesmen and middle class. 

j These are three elements, then, the Social, Recreational, 

! and Educational, among those which constitute the funda- 

mental ideas from which Working Men's Clubs and Institutes 
are intended to draw support and life — by which they are to 
be characterized, and for which they claim the goodwill of 
persons in every rank. The tendency of the whole organiza- 
tion, so far as it approaches its ideal, evidently is at once to 
remove temptations and evil concomitants from useful and 
innocent recreation and amusement ; and, at the same time, 
to humanize, refine, and spiritualize those whose daily toil 
often tends to make them little better than machines or beasts 
of burden. 

There is one other very important feature in the movement, 
more than once earnestly dwelt on in the publications of the 
Union. It is explained in the following paragraph, taken 
from the beginning of one of the first of the Society's pub- 

I lications above referred to : — 

I " These Clubs should help the working classes towards a 

social life. By a social life we mean, in the first place, 

E 2 
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pleasant company — ^bnt not this only or chiefly: we mean 
also the feelings, the habits, and all the various forms of joint 
activity appropriate to the whole class of working men, or at 
least to all those who would realize their actual position of 
living together as fellow-workers, as neighbours, as citizens, 
and as men. They must be societies, of which the members 
should be led to feel an interest in one another's well-being, 
and a desire to promote the common good. In proportion as 
this corporate brotherly spirit is aroused and cherished, the 
Club will not only be securing the best chance of permanence, 
but will be sure to do far greater good while it lasts than 
could have been effected by the most lavish exp^diture of 
money or by any accumulation of mere teaching or recreative 
apphances. And assuredly, in proportion as men are thus 
brought away from mere animal or empty, often debasing, 
enjoyment — ^into a state of higher social life, into collision 
with thoughtful, inquiring minds, and into a manly fellowship 
with each other — both their intellectual and moral nature will 
be unfolded, more advanced education will be desired, and 
the way prepared for that quickening nurture of their higher 
spiritual life towards which all judicious efforts for the true 
and enduring welfare of our fellow-creatures necessarily tend." 
— Hints and Suggestions^ ^c, pp. 3 and 4. . (See also Worl- 
ing Men : a Glancey ^c, pp. 8 and 9, also published by the 
Union.) 

These remarks, our readers may think, point in the direction 
of Working Men's Colleges, more than in that of Clubs. But 
the intimate relation, in fact organic connexion, between a 
College and a true Working Men's Club has been urged in a 
previous chapter. " If," it was there argued, " the Club be a 
Uving organism, not a piece of dead machinery, it will infal- 
libly grow, until in the course of years it develops into a Col- 
lege, while still retaining its social Club elements." Always 
Buppofiing, however, it should be added, that a suitable soil 
arid ^climate are among the conditions ; such — e.gr,, as a large 
town population capable of providing intelligent artizans for 
students and educated benevolent men for teachers. But it 
is certainly interesting to note in this connexion that of all 
the Working Men's Colleges formed in provincial towns on 
the model and under the impulse of the admirable Institution 
in Great Ormond-street, the Ipswich College is the only one 
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that has continued to exist; and that, from the first, has 
possessed and coltivated all the features of a Club as well as 
of a College. It has, no doubt, possessed very great advan- 
tages in its admirable principal. Dr. Christian, in its staff X)f 
teachers, and in the support of the Messrs. Ransomes and of 
the large body of skilled artizans in then* employ. But other 
Colleges have been little, if at all, less favoured in many of 
these respects, without bemg able to attract the working men 
in suflBcient numbers to keep the College open. 

But this brings us to a difficulty experienced in connexion 
with Working Men's Clubs and Institutes which has troubled 
most of the philanthropists of this country not a little — we 
mean the religious difficulty. 

In referring to Working Men's Colleges, in the chapter 
just mentioned, we observed that theb radical idea, as origi- 
nally laid down by the Rev. P. D. Maurice, is that of a 
brotherhood or fellowship for the complete culture and deve- 
lopment of working men as men. Hence among other elements 
requisite will be a Bible - class. But in Working Men's 
Clubs the religious element in any shape has very rarely been 
introduced, partly because the working men generaUy and 
naturally as much object to its introduction at their Clubs, as 
gentlemen would in the Athenaeum or Carlton — ^partly because 
the movement being intended to embrace persons of all creeds 
and parties, and standing therefore on thoroughly neutral 
ground, it has been almost impossible to connect any kind of 
religious exercises or instruction with a Club without trench- 
ing on its unsectarian character. In those two excellent 
Clubs, however, already referred to, in Westminster and 
Notting-hill, where the personal character and influence of 
the ladies who founded them, and of the city missionaries, 
gave a form and tone to the Clubs from the first, a Bible- 
class, prayer-meeting, or short religious service has been 
regularly and unobtrusively conducted once or twice a-week 
in a room given up for the occasion, without any ill conse- 
quences, and therefore with unmixed, though perhaps very 
limited, good. But a curious illustration of the difficulty ctf 
introducing the same element into other Clubs took place 
when a deputation went from one of the above-mentiojied 
institutions to invite the Committee of another London Club to 
have a Bible-class or religious service on the plan they had 
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found work so well themselyes. The depatation were yery 
oonrteously received and listened to. The Chainnan of the 
Committee expressed approval of the idea, hoped it might be 
carried into effect, and added that he supposed the rector of 

the parish, the Rev. Mr. W , would be asked to conduct 

the service. " No,'' said another member of the Committee, 
who also approved of the plan, " we ought to get the Rev. 

Mr. C ," naming a clergyman in charge of a kind of 

Refuge in the parish. '* He knows a great deal more about 

workhig men." " You are forgetting the Rev. J. Mc ,** 

said a third, mentioning a Baptist missionary. '^He lives 
among the working men, and they all like hun." ^' Then," 
cried a fourth, striking the table with his fist — " Then, by 
Jasus, we'll have a praste I" The deputation retired, and we 
need not say that no religious service was established. In 
more than one other MetropoUtan Club the attempt to com- 
bine religions agencies with a Working Men's Club hafi 
proved a complete failure. And even at Notting-hill the 
Workmen's H^ has not of late kept the hold that could be 
wished on the working men of the neighbourhood. At 
Duck-lane there is no missionary directly connected with the 
Club, and the members, moreover, do not belong chiefly to 
the operative class, but to a humbler grade. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that many of the agencies of a 
Club and Reading-room may be, and have been, employed by 
city missionaries in their arduous labours with great ad- 
vantage. 

Probably the best solution of this unportant question is 
found in two remarks put forward by the Parent Society. 
The first is, that whenever a number of the members of a Club 
are desirous or willing to have a Bible-class or any religious 
service, they should apply to. the Conmiittee f or leave to rent a 
room at set times for the purpose. This would not identify 
the Club with any religious party, or commit it to any doc- 
trinal position, just as a room might be let to a Temperance 
or Trade Society without at all committing the Club to the 
particular views held by the society. This recommendation 
was received with great favour by the Conference held at the 
Whittington Club in 1864. (See " Report of Conference, 
Ac," published by the Union, pp. 28—30. Also a subse- 
quent chapter in this volume entitled, '^ The Neutral Position 
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of Clubs, Ac") The second saggestion we must gite in the 
words of an address issued by the Union in its third Annnal 
Report, and quoted in " Facts and Fallacies/' Ac, p. 10. (See 
Appendix.) 

" It is a universally-recognized and most important prin- 
ciple that this Union, all Working Men's Clubs, and the whole 
movement generally, must not only be rigidly kept free from 
religious or political bias, but must scrupulously avoid be- 
coming in any shape or way organizations for promoting 
political or theological purposes. On the other hand, it is 
eqaally certain that when persons animated by a true Christian 
spirit^ guided and actucUed by high religiotis prindpley devote 
Siemselves to establishing and working these *Clvbs^ there is the 
best chance of their having a permanent and useful career. Nay, 
experience is continually proving that it is impossible for them 
to have more than a short-lived or sickly existence, unless they 
do secure, in one way or other, the services of men, whether 
of the higher or the working classes, who will devote them- 
selves to this work in a spirit of Christian self-sacrifice and of 
religious devotedness to duty — who, in the memorable words 
of a great man, ^will make a conscience of it.' The benefit to 
those who give such help will often be mcalculably greater 
than that which they confer, as many persons of education 
working in these Clubs, Institutes, and Colleges gratefully 
confess ; moreover it is found, as a matter of fact, that where 
persons of this stamp, of either sex, do so devote themselves, 
in conjunction with intelligent working men, to making a Club 
pleasant and useful to the members, and especially to pro- 
moting a spirit of genial fellowship among them, there work- 
ing men not only are attracted in considerable numbers, and 
are retained in membership, but often thankfully find they are 
gaining far higher benefits than any for which they originally 
joined the Club. 

" People who have religious objects deeply at heart are en- 
treated to remember that this movement, while abstaining from 
all direct religious action, powerfully promotes those condi- 
tions which are essential to religious hfe, and prepares men for 
the reception of aU those influences which appeal to them as 
moral and spiritual beings." 

The words we have italicized in this passive express 
the true theory, we apprehend, of working any movement for 
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the good of one's fellow-creatures. It may be quite out of 
the question, e. gr., to ask persons who have come together to 
transact secular business, or even for a philanthropic purpose, 
to unite in offering up prayer, but if they have previously, in 
the solitude of their own hearts, asked for guidance and a 
blessing, we humbly submit that they are much more likely to 
transact their business wisely, to carry it forward with perse- 
verance, and to have success granted to them. Again, there 
can be no doubt that ChriBtian-minded persons may establish 
and greatly promote the success of a Club without ever intro- 
ducing the religious element into it, and yet, through their 
work at the Club, must remarkably promote the religious 
welfare of the members and the neighbourhood. The 
excellent clergyman who established the Salford Club told us 
that when he first went down to his parish there were parts 
of it into which he could not go without the danger of being 
insulted, and the galleries of his church were empty. But, 
within a year or two after he had established the Club, 
although he never, directly or indirectly, introduced the sub- 
ject of religion there, he was sure of a kindly reception in any 
part of the parish, and the galleries of the church were filled. 
We commend this fact and the foregoing extract to the 
attention of thoughtful Christians, whether lay or eleri cal, and 
especially of those gentlemen who convened or addressed the 
interesting Conference held last January at the London 
Coffee-house, to hear the reasons offered by working men for 
not being oftener found in our churches and chapels, or con- 
nected with religious organizations. 

But then it may be asked if the Club is gradually and 
organically to grow into a College, at least in large towns, 
and if religious culture, to some extent at all events, ought 
to form part of the curriculum of a true Working Men's 
College, how are we to avoid the difficulties now described. 
We answer, that in proportion as the Club had done its work 
effectually, had so moulded, educated, and enlarged the moral 
and intellectual natures of its members, so thoroughly welded 
them into a br<)therly fellowship for the promotion of each 
other's welfare, both secular and spiritual, they would be 
prepared to accept religious culture in one shape or another 
from the man or men who could best afford it to them, who 
could give that culture of the noblest quality, and most free 
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from sectarian limits. In fact, it is quite possible that the 
introduction of religious teaching might mark the transition 
of the institution from the humbler and simpler form of Club 
organization to the higher and fuller organism of Club and 
College combined. 

On the principles, then, and with the objects that have now 
been enumerated, upwards of three hundred Working Men's 
Clubs and Institutes have been established during the last four 
years. Probably one-fourth of the whole . number, being set 
up entirely by private enterprise, will have aimed at only a 
very limited part of this ideal. But so far as the influence 
of the Parent Society has been felt, those principles and ob- 
jects have shaped the undertaking. 

Nearly all the Clubs have originated with a few individuals 
in each locality ; and, in a considerable majority of instances, 
a public meeting has been employed to secure the requisite 
amount of support. But an interesting question, going to 
the heart of the whole movement, has been recently raised by 
the advocates of a different course. These persons plead for 
long preliminary private action, to be carried on by a few 
earnest like-minded men, animated by a religious spirit, and 
who should devote themselves to the organization of a Club, 
without appealing to the public until they have made their 
own footing good. They maintain that a promiscuous body 
of men, drawn together in consequence of a public meeting, 
cannot be expected to have that coherence and those deep 
mutual affinities which are requisite to sustain the pressure on 
persons' time, strength, and self-sacrificing zeal required to 
carry forward successfully so arduous an enterprise as the 
maintenance and management of an efficient Working Men's 
Club. For, as we shall presently see, it is by no means an en- 
terprise easy of accomplishment. The change for the gentry 
of England from tavern to Club life was comparatively easy. 
For the great majority of working men at the present day it 
is far otherwise, and for reasons most of which lie on the 
surface, such as their want of money, and especially of cul- 
ture, most of all the extent to which public-house life has 
been wrought into the very fibre of their social existence 
during the last hundred years. Hence, the need of great and 
persistent effort on the part of those wJio try to establish and; 
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work a Clab efficiently. Bat while we fully recognize the ab- 
solate necessity of the promoters of a Club gathering round 
them, in one way or other, a little band of devoted workers, 
the argument for a public meeting rests on the incontro- 
vertible fact that it is often the only way, in a large and 
populous locality, of making known to one another those who 
are both fitted and willing to co-operate earnestly in the work. 
The first three veritable Clubs started in large towns — Sal- 
ford, Notting-hill, and Westminster — ^were certamly formed 
without a public meeting, and by the Christian zeal and love 
ef those few persons first engaged in the movement. They 
have stood well, on the whole, the test of time. Camden 
Town Club, again — ^for a considerable time one of the 
most useful and successful in the kingdom, originated in 
the same way, though a public meeting greatly helped it 
after a time. Buersill, near Rochdale, presents a similar 
instance. In that busy Lancashire manufacturing village a 
dozen Sunday-school teachers, in the very depth of the cotton 
famme, resolved to start a Working Men's Club, and with 
remarkable perseverance and energy succeeded in their bene- 
ficent undertaking. An account of their efforts is given at 
the end of Chap. V., " Self Supporting," &c. 

The Committee of the Camden Town Club (and, we believe, 
of the Notting-hill Hall and Buersill Club also) have been ac- 
customed to commence their meetings with prayer. At 
Notting-hill and Duck-lane, a prayer-meeting and Bible-class 
have been held once a-week from the commencement, for any 
who chose to attend them. But this is not usual. On the 
other hand, at Newcastle, Bolton, Preston, Rotherham, 
Shoreditch, Leicester, and various other places, successful 
Clubs have been established and the workers chiefly dra¥m 
together in the first instance by public meetings. But 
against these instances several cases of failure might be 
adduced, where, from want of previous intimacy, and of any 
vital principle of union among the managers (who had been 
drawn together only by a public meeting), the Clubs, in the 
course of a few months, of a year or two at farthest, broke 
up disastrously. In the case of that Club in the heart of 
London (St. James and Soho), liow thoroughly successful 
and self-supporting, a public meeting certainly brought to- 
gether a small number of zealous working men bent on 
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establishing a good Club ; but it was not until they had been 
trained by a year and a-half s disappointments and struggles, 
welded together by trouble and effort into something like a 
veteran missionary band, that they obtained success, and 
which, even then, would never have been forthcoming but for 
opportune middle-class help. Something of the same process 
is observable in the Wednesbury Club, though it has not had 
the same trials to contend against as the London Club just 
mentioned, but has manifested from the first an admirable 
corporate spirit among its leading members. 

One of the benefits hoped especially from the establishment 
of these Clubs is, that they will provide a place at which 
Friendly and Provident Societies can hold their meetings 
instead of, as at present, almost universally at the public- 
house. The Registrar of these societies says that he calcu- 
lates it costs their members, on an average, 5s. for every 1/. 
they lay by for the rainy day, as the consequence of having 
their courts and lodges held where they must pay for the 
accommodation by drinking. Several striking illustrations of 
this statement, from " Occasional Paper" No. III., are given in a 
later chapter, and, of course, every one of the Registrar's 
annual reports contains similar statements and warnings. But 
the men, hitherto, have pleaded against Mr. Tidd Pratt's re- 
monstrances that they have no other place to go to, except 
sometimes a school-room, which is cold and cheerless, while 
they specially seek sociability. But wherever there is a 
Working Men's Club in the neighbourhood able to let them a 
room once a-week for a moderate payment, there is no excuse 
for the present ruinous expenditure ; " drinking for the good 
of the house " may then be exchanged for saving for the good 
of the home and of the " box " (i.e.^ their funds). The manager 
of the Great Ancoats Club, Manchester, stated at a Con- 
ference held in that city by the Central Society last autumn, 
that he was now continually receiving applications from Odd 
Fellows' Lodges for a room to meet in, which the committee 
were reluctantly compelled to refuse from want of larger pre- 
mises. It is also a striking sign of the times that, in many 
parts of London, the landlords of public-houses are actually 
giving notice both to " Odd Fellows " and "Foresters" that 
it does not pay to let them have the use of a room without 
rent We have heard of several instances recently, in which 
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these societies have even abruptly had notice to quit. The 
quantity of liquor ordered by many of the London Societies 
appears to have marvellously decreased within a very recent 
period; and this not, apparently, through an increase of 
total abstinence, so much as from other causes. " Are those 
men upstairs teetotallers f asked the landlord of a public- 
house in Chelsea, the other night, of a " Forester," who had, 
just come down from his "Court." "No, I should think not, 
indeed ! " answered the man, with a laugh at the absurdity of 
the question. But the amount of " custom " seemed to be 
approaching that scale which publicans abhor more than 
nature ever objected to a vacuum. (See " Fifth Annual Re^ 
port," p* 15, Appendix.) 

The number of Benefit Clubs formed by publicans simply 
to draw custom to their house, is very large, and constitutes 
one great cause, Mr. Pratt informs us, of the frequent failure 
of these societies, as no Friendly Society is really safe unless 
it have at least 200 members. In proportion as such Societies 
hold their meetings at Working Men's Clubs and Institutes 
instead of at the public-house, all these great evils will be 
more or less remedied. 

In these views and noteworthy facts we think our readers 
will discern the various claims of this movement on behalf of 
Working Men's Clubs and Institutes to general support. But 
without dwelling longer on them at present, we must now 
briefly inquire how far such countenance has been given to it. 

There should be no mistake on this point. The work, we 
believe, has too much national importance for us to be able to 
afford misapprehension in the matter. Individuals who have 
noticed only the rise and progress or decline and fall of a few 
Clubs under their own immediate observation, naturally form 
an exaggerated notion of the general tendency in one or the 
other (Mrection. It is only when we stand at the centre to 
which tidings of the condition of various Clubs are con- 
tinually coming, and at the ofl&ce of the Central Society 
examine the " Returns " and correspondence there converging, 
that any accurate estimate of the whole movement can be 
formed. 

From that vantage-ground, while we discern various signs of 
weakness and several cases of failure on which we have a&eady 
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dwelt, and to which we shall again advert, there can be no 
doubt that many facts are evident for which any lover of his 
country has reason to be profoundly thankful — facts not only 
confirming what is generally known, that the middle and 
upper classes have taken up the movement with remarkable 
heartiness ; but that the working men themselves have welcomed 
it, if not as fully as was at first expected, yet to the very 
utmost extent that ought to have been anticipated. On the 
Tyne, in the busy hives of hardy ironworkers, such as the 
shipbuilders of Jarrow, Newcastle, Shields, and Gateshead, or 
in Wednesbury, Birmingham Heath, and Rotherham; in 
quiet country villages, such as Whitchurch (Dorset), Harting, 
Kyneton, Whittlesford, Kingham, and Great Baddow ; among 
the artizans and labourers in and about London, as those of 
Bermondsey, Camden Town, Shoreditch, Soho, Croydon ; and 
in the towns and cities of Portsmouth, Brighton, Reigate, 
Dover, Bridport, Leicester, Leeds, Guildford, Devonport, 
Bristol, Edinburgh, Inverness, Glasgow, and Wisbeach; 
among the " brickies " (Anglice, brickmakers) of Shoebury- 
ness, Ohislehurst, and Notting-hill ; the costermongers of 
Westminster and Clare-market ; the fishermen and sailors of 
Bridlington Quay, Weymouth, and Hastings; the plait- 
workers of Luton; the machine-makers of Ipswich; the 
colliers and smiths of Wallsend, Sunderland, and Stockton- 
on-Tees ; among the woollen-workers of Saltaire, Bradford, 
Paddock, Lock wood, and Honley; the cotton-spinners of 
Manchester, Bolton, Heywood, Buersill and Preston; and 
in upwards of 200 other places, we find these Clubs existing 
as so many ganglionic centres of a happier and purer state of 
existence, radiating out good influences thoroughly inestim- 
able, promoting pleasant social intercourse, innocent amuse- 
ment, rational recreation, mental improvement, a brotherly 
helpfulness, and, in every sense, a higher life for the toiling 
millions of this empire. 

According to the most recent " Returns " furnished to the 
Parent Society, there are about 280 or 300 Working Men's 
Clubs and Institutes now existing in Great Britain, Ireland not 
having yet notified the existence of any in her domains. (A 
spirited movement has, however, recently commenced in 
Belfast, which is likely to result in the establishment of one 
or more Clubs and Institutes.) The greater part of these 
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have been formed under the impulse and guidance of that 
Society. Of this number, about 35 are within the Metro- 
politan Districts, about 10 or 12 in Scotland, 3 or 4 in 
Wales, and the rest in various English towns and yillages. 
It is impossible to give the numbers quite accurately — first, 
because new ones are continually being formed, while old 
ones are occasionally dying out ; second, because it is always 
difficult, as even Government officials know too well, to get 
busy people, such as those who take the lead in useful un- 
dertakings, to find the time for sending statistical information 
to a common centre, or perhaps to understand the value of 
doing so at alL There is no doubt, however, that the ben^ts 
of furnishing accurate information in a movement so new and 
tentative as the one in question can hardly be over-estimated. 

In addition to these Clubs, there are Soldiers' Insti- 
tutes springing up in various garrison towns, which are 
doing a vast amount of good. A remarkably successful 
effort in this direction at Montreal, made when the Guards 
were sent there in 1861, was narrated by Major-General 
Lord Frederick Paulet, K.B., at the anniversary dinner of the 
Union last July. It has led to the formation of the splendid 
Guards' Institute in Pimlico. (See Appendix), 

The Clubs of course vary much in their means of ac- 
commodation, attractions, and number of members, from the 
original Leeds Club, with its 1,400 members, or the Bolton 
Club, with its twenty-seven rooms and garden gymnasium, 
down to the humble village Club, with its one or two rooms 
and thirty members. But, according to average results 
throughout the kingdom, we might journey on from town to 
town, and from village to village, night after night for nearly a 
twelvemonth, visiting a new Club every night, resting only on 
Sundays, and from the hours of seven to ten every evening 
we should find in one of these various Club-rooms a party of 
men chatting and smoking, perhaps playing at draughts or 
dominoes, apparently as much at their ease and quite as com- 
fortable as in the tap - room of the " Red Lion " or the 
" Jolly Fiddlers ;" in another room there will be found several 
members reading the newspapers, books, or magazines ; else- 
where there will be a group round a bagatelle table, or 
engaged in skittles in the back yard, or perhaps cellar; in 
another Club we should find a class engaged in practising 
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docntioQ or singing, preparatory to the ^* harmonic " meet-r 
ing — i.e., " Free and Easy," held every Saturday night ; or it 
may be occapied with a weekly " discussion " meeting. If we 
look in on the weekly^ or monthly " entertainment " night, 
songs and recitations,^ varied with " readings," will be going 
briskly forward, perhaps in a large hall (possibly lent for the 
occasion), in which latter case* the wives and daughters of the 
members will probably be sharing the general enjoyment. 

All this, and much more that might be described of a 
similar character, no doubt presents a contrast as marked as 
it is gratifying to the interior of most of the public-houses 
and beershops at the same hour, the contrast being still 
more striking (as observed in the extracts given page 99). 
when the husbands, fathers, and sons return to their respective 
dwellings. According to " Returns " referred to above, there is 
an average of about 171 members to each Club, giving a 
total of between 40,000 and 50,000 working men and youths 
enjoying the benefits of Club life in lieu of public-house life ; 
but, considering that on an average there are probably at 
least three human beings the better and happier for their 
husband, brother, father, or child belonging to the Club, the 
Society seems justified in stating, as they do, that in all 
probability 200,000 human beings in this country alone are 
being largely benefited by the existence of Working Men's 
Clubs and Institutes. The movement has also spread to the 
Australian settlements, and is beginning to do good service 
there. A Club has been in flourishing existence at Hobart 
Town during the last two years ; and some generous un- 
known friend having given 1,600/. for the purchase of land and 
the erection of a building, the corner-stone of the Club-house 
was laid last February by the Governor, Colonel Gore 
Browne, in the presence of the Bishop of the Diocese and all 
the principal inhabitants. A beginning is also being made at 
Sydney. Benevolent men of high social position from Italy, 
France, Hungary, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and America, 
have made inquiries at the Society's office, have procured its 
papers, and given very favourable reports (sometimes official) 
on the subject to their countrymen at home. Working Men's 
Clubs and such social discussion meetings as the Working 
Men's Club and Institute Union held at Exeter Hall last 
spring and the year before, are very popular in Switzerland, 
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and are spreading widely there, both in towns and villages. 
A very interesting letter on the subject has lately been re- 
ceived by a member of the Council from M. Bonet, of Neuf- 
chatel. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, as shown in the 
previous chapter, that there have been many failures, and 
much to learn by dismal experience. We propose now 
briefly to review the questions in what way, to what extent, 
and owing to what causes, these failures have taken place, 
both by the light afforded from the statements in the last 
chapter, and from information subsequently received. 

Out of about 350 Clubs formed during the last four 
or five years, about 60, or 18 per cent., have failed and 
been shut up. Some of these, however, have been re-com- 
menced with the wisdom bought by experience, and are 
now doing well. With regard to the rest, some have not 
succeeded in carrying out one part of their scheme, others 
have failed in some other department. But, as a general 
rule, the first, or " social intercourse " portion of the pro- 
gramme has been the least successful. Here we come upon 
the pons asinorum, the special besetting difficulty of Working 
Men's Clubs. They have been eagerly caught at by youths 
from fifteen to twenty years of age ; but grown men will not 
sit and chat with one another where youths are either listen- 
ing to their talk or disturbing them with noise. Hence 
scarcely a Club in the country but tells the same sorrowful 
tale, " The men have been driven away by the boys.*' Yet 
it is of the highest importance that at the critical age which 
ranges from fifteen to twenty-five, youths should have the 
shelter and benefit of these Clubs. " They, of all persons," 
it is truly urged, " seem most in need of the Clubs, and the 
ardour with which they have embraced the opportunities so 
offered shows the exact adaptation of such institutions to 
their wants." We grant that no class of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects more need some such kind of shelter and occupation 
during their leisure hours than these youths. But it does 
not, therefore, follow that they should monopolize Working 
Men's Clubs, and totally unfit them for the object for which, 
often at great cost, they have been established. The true 
course evidently is either to establish a " Youths' Institute" — 
on the admirable model origmally given by the Rev. Henry 
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White at Dover, and since worked out with so much 
Christian devotedness and success by Mr. Tabrum at Isling- 
ton and Mr. Baker at Bayswater, with the help of a few* 
like-minded friends — or, if there are not the means for 
this course, then to appropriate separate rooms in the 
Club for the men and the youths. The same silent 
" Reading Room " and the " Lecture *' or '' Concert ^ 
Hall can be used by both in common. But it is ab- 
solutely necessary, as woful experience teaches, that the 
grown men should have their talking and recreation rooms 
to themselves, or they will not come near the Club. 
At that Club in Lancashire (Heywood), mentioned above, 
where the adult members were becoming a vanishing quantity, 
and the youths were literally swamping the concern, the 
balance was partially restored, and the Club placed on a 
healthy footing, by the Committee having the words " For 
men above twenty-five years only " painted outside the door 
of one comfortable apartment. The Rev. H. Sandford, one 
of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, while strongly deprecating 
the admission of Youths to Working Men's Clubs, at a Con- 
ference held at Stourbridge last autumn by the South Staf- 
fordshire Adult Education Society, recommended, as a desir- 
able alternative, that night schools should add recreation of 
various kinds to their programme. This is an excellent sug- 
gestion, and would, in fact, be equivalent to establishing 
regular "Youths* Institutes" all over the country. One 
great objection to the admission of youths to Clubs is that so 
many of them seem to care for little but the bagatelle-board 
(and the gymnasium when there is one), varied with occa- 
sional " larking " and practical jokes. The due admixture 
of a certain amount of compulsory teaching, a's a condition of 
enjoying the recreation, would have an excellent effect. 

The usual age fixed for admission has been eighteen, but 
the temptation to falsify their age has been too great to num- 
bers under that age, so that practically the limit has generally 
been as low as sixteen. But even eighteen is far too young, 
if the " men above twenty-five " are to be secured as mem- 
bers. Yet imagine the dilemma of managers of Clubs who 
mourn over the small attendance of adult members, or see 
them gradually melting away, and yet have facts of the fol- 
lowing kind coming under their notice without being able to 
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make proyision for the due appropriation of separate rooms 
to yoaths and adults. One of the ladies spoken of in a former 
chapter writes thus : — 

For Bome months past, on aoconnt of the large attendance, a role 
has been passed to admit none nnder twenty-one years of age ; and 
mothers have often asked me, with tears in their eyes, if some ex- 
ception could not be made in favour of their sons, so that they might 
be admitted, and kept out of bad company. 

The same earnest entreaties were made to the Committee 
of the Sonthwark and other Clubs. A man who had taken a 
great interest in the Club at Holloway, writes : — 

Speaking to some younjz men one evening at the Club, I asked 
them what they thought ofit, and in a moment, without thinking of 

the matter, they said, **Mr. , it is a hom^. for us !" One of 

them told me he used to spend every evening at the public-house, 
but now he spent his evenings at the Chib. 

And, again, another straw showing which way the tide 
runs: — 

A youth whom it was necessary to suspend for misconduct in 
annoying other members, when refused his ticket, said, " Well, I am 
sorry." " What call have you got to be sorry for?" said a com- 
panion. ** There's nothing to be sorry about." ** Yes, but there is," 
said the other ; ** since I've belonged to the Club I've bought a new 
shirt, a new pair of stockings, and a new pair of boots.'' 

At the Conference held in Manchester last autumn, the 
manager of the Great Ancoats Club, while pleading for 
youths being admitted to these institutions in some way or 
other, told the meeting that an adult member of the Club had 
said to him one night, " 1 say, Anderson, why do you let so 
many boys come here I " " Shall I turn your boy out I " was 
the prompt reply. "Oh, no," answered the father, rather 
alarmed at the home-thrust. " For Gods sake keep him 
here as much as you can. His brother goes to a beershop, 
and plays cards, and never brings home his money." The 
manager added : " We could have a young Club full every 
night if we had only got the premises. We have first-rate 
gymnasts there now. When there was fear that the Club 
must be closed for want of sufficient funds to meet the heavy 
rent, several young men said to me, ' We shall all go back 
to the beershop if you shut up your Club.' " He concluded 
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by saying, " We could treble our numbers if we had only the 
money for larger premises." 

It is quite clear then, first, that it is of the greatest im- 
portance that youths should have some Institute of their 
own, or else rooms to themselves in a Club ; second, that Workuig 
Men's Clubs, as MerCs Clubs, have suffered immensely from 
the youths taking possession of them. But the question natu- 
rally arises. Why did not the grown men come in, at first, 
in numbers large enough to subdue or exclude the juvenile 
invasion? Some working men, when asked this question, 
reply, " Because you do not make your Clubs attractive." 
There is a deal of truth in that reply, we believe. Compara- 
tively few of the Clubs even approach the ideal of what was 
intended by their first promoters. The best room is too 
often made the reading-room, in weak obliviousness of the 
obvious fact that five or six men want to talk and smoke for 
one that wants to read in silence. In equally strange forget- 
fulness of the value to tired men of chairs to rest in, too often 
only forms are provided, sometimes actually without backs ; 
and, as if studiously to prevent that sociability which not 
merely hard- worked, little-educated men, but men of all ranks, 
specially covet in their hour of rest, long tables are occa- 
sionally placed in the Club-rooms, instead of those little round 
three-legged deal tables wnich are delightfully adapted to 
social grouping. These may seem trifles. So is each indi- 
vidual brick that goes to make up a house. But we get no 
house without attending to details. A working man even 
once hinted to us that it was not beneath the dignity 
of a Committee to consider the snug and attractive effect of 
red curtains judiciously disposed in a Club-room. 

But a more serious want felt by working men in these Clubs 
has been the want of a welcome at them. (See again " Occa- 
sional Paper," No. IX., Appendix.) Theymiss the landlord. The 
success of a public-house depends, to a large extent, upon the 
character and abilities of that functionary. In all successful 
Clubs, some one or more of the managers, either the steward 
or members of the Committee, have exerted themselves, not 
merely to keep order, but to make all the members feel wel- 
come and happy. But in a majority of cases, this, the most 
important and most difficult part of the whole business, has 
been greatly neglected. Moreover, at the Clubs, working 
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men often miss, not only the landlord, but the pot-boy. The 
J5rst thing a weary operative wants, after getting into a com- 
fortable seat, is to give his orders. It is good to have a bell 
in the Club-room. " Why," said a cheery artizan to us one 
day when discussing this point, " I feel twice as much a man 
when I have given the pot-boy my orders!" They have 
been under orders all day long, and the change of attitude 
is pleasant, as indicated in the similar remark, given above 
(p. 105), respecting teachers. Now the refreshment depart- 
ment has not, in general, met these and other idiosyncracies 
of working men. All such drawbacks help, in some degree, 
no doubt, to account for Clubs not having been more popular, 
at present, and having sometimes failed altogether. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, the men have been too much interfered with 
by the gentlemen who found the money and started the Club, 
which, of course, would be one of the most fatal mistakes that 
could be committed ; but, on the other hand, sometimes, and 
we are inclined to believe much more frequently, they have 
not had sufficient help of various kinds from persons of a 
higher class. (See, in addition to the Occasional Paper before 
quoted, the paper entitled " Facts and Fallacies.") 

But then the question naturally recurs. Why have not 
working men themselves made these Clubs more attractive, 
and supplied the defects which, it is urged, have kept their 
mates away, and thus allowed the youths to monopolise 
themf The answer we believe to be mainly this — First, 
the elite of their class — ^the men who could have taken up 
this movement and made it a magnificent success if they 
had liked, in the course of two or three years at longest — are 
already occupied to the full stretch of their strength and time 
(often greatly overtasked) in managing their Friendly, Trade, 
or Co-operative Societies. Secondly, there was a wide-spread 
suspicion of this movement, at its outset, among the mem- 
bers of Trade Societies all over the kingdom, but especially 
in London, in consequence of the endeavours made ii year or 
two before the Union began its operations, by some of the 
great employers of labour during the builders' strike of 1859, 
to establish Working Men's Institutes, and to make them 
"Houses of Call." Vast numbers of the skilled operatives 
of the country feared that the latent object of the Club move- 
ment waa to break up their Trade organizations ; and although 
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this apprehension was completely dispelled from the minds of 
their leaders by a meeting held at the office of the Union 
in June, 1863, it has lingered with most provoking tenacity 
among the rank and file of the body. Thirdly, there is a com- 
mon impression that it is merely a " Temperance Dodge,*' 
another form of Teetotal agitation. But, fourthly (the chief 
obstacle, unquestionably), that which has outweighed all the 
rest put together, has been the attachment of the existing 
adult generation of working men to the public-house, as a 
place of sociable resort to which they have become thoroughly 
accustomed. Connected, of course, with this, is the enor- 
mous hindrance arising from their apathy and indifference to 
their own improvement and well-being. The immense diffi- 
culties in the way of getting them to give up the public-house 
for another meeting-ground, may be best realized by learning 
the efforts made during the last six or seven years by a few 
of the leading men in various Friendly and Trade Societies 
in different parts of the kingdom, especially in London, to 
get the meetings of their respective societies removed from 
the public-house to some other locality. In a few instances 
these efforts have been successful, and, as we mentioned 
above, among the Odd Fellows and Foresters they are rapidly 
increasing, but only after years pf agitation, carried on in 
spite of every sort of opposition and opprobrium. (See fifth 
. Annual Report, Appendix.) In a much larger number of cases 
the agitation has hitherto been unsuccessful. So recently as 
last autumn a member of a large Trade Society stated at a 
meeting of leading representatives of Trade Societies, held at 
the offices of the Working Men's Club and Institute Union, 
that, much as he, individually, wished to see his Lodge-meet- 
ings held at a Club, he did not dare propose it at present, as 
he should certainly be " drummed out " if he did. Whereupon 
a highly skilled and intelligent artizan got up and said he had 
actually himself suffered that ignominious expulsion a few 
years before, in consequence of persevering endeavours to re- 
move the meetings of the Trade Society to which he belonged 
from the tavern where they assembled. Not seldom, we 
imagine, the secretary and other leading men in these Friendly 
and Trade Societies have been well plied by the landlord with 
personal inducements to use all their influence to keep their 
meetings at his house. The one solitary occasion on which 
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the writer was ever treated with personal and persistent 
rudeness by working men, was when he attended a meeting 
of Foresters, by invitation, at a Court held to consider the 
propriety of purchasing a hall and rooms wherein to hold 
their meetings, in lieu of the public-house. And although 
the offensive behaviour (which was confined to two or three) 
was strongly denounced by the Chairman and others, several 
members strongly opposed the contemplated investment and 
removal, and the excitement altogether was remarkable. 
Equally remarkable, we were informed, was the regret ex- 
pressed at their meeting the following week by the men in 
question for their previous behaviour, and the change appa- 
rent in the tone and temper of the whole Court was all that 
could be wished. " It was not the same Court, though all 
the same men were there," said a member of it with emphasis, 
when describing the change. But a vote had been taken after 
many of the best men had left the room wearied and vexed, 
and by a small majority a decision was passed against re- 
moving, which cannot be reversed till another year has elapsed. 

Now if there is so much diflficulty in persuading the working 
men to remove their business meetings from places where they 
know, partly by experience, partly by the reiterated warnings 
of Mr. Tidd Pratt, that both they and their Societies are 
suffering damage, we cannot wonder if it is a work of time 
to persuade them to adjourn their merely sociable gatherings 
to a Working Men's Club. 

But here we are confronted with another "crux," one 
which the Club promoters, both among the working and 
upper classes, have been not a little tormented — viz., the great 
" Beer " question. The original idea of the founders of these 
Societies was strenuously opposed to allowing any intoxi- 
cating drinks whatever on the premises ; and out of the whole 
number established, not above half-a-dozen appear to have 
introduced beer. Of these, three have ceased to exist; at 
three others, Leicester, Handsworth, and Birmingham Heath, 
it has been in daily use as a regular article of refreshment 
for periods varying from six to twelve months, the quantity 
allowed to be sold to the same individual in the two latter 
being limited to one pint each, and unlimited in the former. 
The writer held various Conferences last autumn with the 
members and friends of Clubs, as well as with respectable 
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working men nnconnected with any Clab, and the result (the 
details will be found in the Report presented to the Com- 
mittee, see Appendix) was a large amount of evidence in favour 
of allowing the sale of beer to members, but restricting its con- 
sumption to a bar at the entrance, or to the dining-room 
where there is one, and limiting the quantity to a pint for 
each member. The main points in the case seem to be on 
the one hand that the working men who care, or might be 
brought to care, about Clubs want to get out of the habit of 
drinking, " treating," and " tossing" — to give up tippling, in 
short — ^and for this purpose some of them say it is quite suffi- 
cient if they could be relieved from the pressure of the land- 
lord, and from drugged and salted beer* — ^that the higher tone 
of the Club and good management would do all the rest. 
Others, in large numbers, add that it is better not to allow 
beer in the rooms of the Club at all, and to restrict the 
quantity procurable at the bar. The warmest advocates of 
beer admit that unless there is a good tone in the Club— care- 
ful and thoroughly respectable management with efficient dis- 
cipline — ^it would not be safe to introduce it, and that there 
are Clubs now in good working order, and very useful, where 
it would be absolutely criminal to introduce fermented liquors. 
Among the latter would be those in which the youthful 
element is predominant or even largely mingled, without a 
sufficient counterpoise of steady, thoughtful, middle-aged men. 
The advocates for the permission of beer argue, we believe 
with great truth, that multitudes of grown men will not come 
to Clubs now because they cannot get there the refreshment 
they prefer ; and if they stop at a public-house to get it, they 
like, or are tempted, to remain. On the other hand, against 
all this it is urged that the pressure of the landlord is not half 
so powerful an incentive to tippling as the convivial habits of 
the men.; that Clubs would no longer be a harbour of Yefuge, 
or an instrumentality for raising working men to a higher 
level, but would soon become little better than beershops 
with a fine name. Some working men, thoroughly conversant 
with their class, say that it is not so much the inability to get 

* Oat of thirteen samples of ale and beer procured from London 
public-houses, and analysed for the Licensing Conference held at 
£!xeter Hall last January, every one had considerable quantities of 
salt in it. 
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beer at the Clubs which has kept the great body of working 
men away from them, as the dislike to " being treated like 
children " in being forbidden to have any beer there, and their 
strong repugnance to going to a place which, in consequence 
of this restriction, is frequently called by their companions 
" a Teetotal shop." 

Whatever may be the truth, however, regarding this 
question, we suspect it is very closely connected with the fate 
of the movement in many places. And, after close observa- 
tion, much thought, and varied discussion, we are satisfied 
that the rigid rule at first applied to the case of all Clubs 
must unquestionably be relaxed, and that in a great many 
cases the Clubs would be largely benefited, the public-houses 
and beershops materially injured, and the working men as a 
class immensely improved, tf beer could be sold at a bar in 
the entrance of the Club, in limited quantities, and never taken 
into any room except a dining and supper room, perhaps even 
then under the same limitation. The extent to which members 
of Clubs now go in and out in the course of an evening to 
neighbouring public-houses, the numbers who sit fuddling at 
those places, because they cannot get a pint in their own Club- 
house, the increase in value of a public-house or beershop 
when a Club is opened near it, the number of beershops set 
up in the neighbourhood of Clubs, with many similar facts, 
convince us that the total exclusion of beer has been one 
serious hindrance to the success of Clubs among adult work- ' 
ing men. But a hundred facts and arguments equally assure 
us that as a general rule it can only be safely introduced, at pre- 
sent, where there are all the safeguards above described. Every 
case, in short, must stand on its own peculiarities, and the 
question in each must be decided according to its special 
circumstances. 

This' subject, and the diflficulty in relation to "youths," 
are closely connected with a point which has been recently 
raised by the Earl of Lichfield. This nobleman, who, like 
his brother lord-lieutenant of the neighbouring county. Lord 
Lyttelton, has been a most valuable friend of the Working 
Men's Club movement, urges that the plan of admitting any 
person above a certain age as a member of a Club, on pay- 
ment of a weekly or quarterly subscription in advance, has 
not worked well, and that it is highly desirable the elective 
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principle, as ia all gentlemen's Clubs, should now be intro- 
duced. The view formerly taken by the original promoters, 
and by the Parent Society, was, that the way into the Club 
should present as few hindrances as possible, no balloting or 
other ceremony being required for admission to the public- 
house. And it is too true that, in a great dumber of in- 
stances. Clubs at present are not sufficiently popular or 
attractive to make it at all probable that, anything but speedy 
extinction would be the result of requiring a ballot. But 
wherever, through good management and other causes, there 
is a tolerable demand for admission, we believe it would be 
exceedingly useful to adopt Lord Lichfield's recommendation. 
At first starting, also, when the novelty of the undertaking 
would attract, it is highly probable that if election were 
required after the first fifty members had joined, and admission 
therefore were made a privilege, instead of, as too often at 
present, a new comer being ^regarded as conferring a favour, 
there would be a much larger accession of members ; while 
the difficulties about age, about the introduction of beer, 
bagatelle tables, skittles, et hoc genus omney would be greatly 
helped to a satisfactory solution. 

A frequent cause of failure among Clubs has been in- 
adequate and inconvenient premises, too high a rent, or a bad 
situation. It is quite certain that small premises make the 
success of a Club hopeless. "' Working men, " observes the 
public-spirited founder and supporter of the first and largest 
Club at Leeds, Mr. Darnton Lupton, " are gregarious, and 
will not go where there is not company." A working man (as 
one himself remarked to us) will sometimes walk past half- 
a-dozen public-houses because " there are only a few fellows 
sitting there," and not turn in till he comes to a taproom or 
parlour where there are at least a dozen already assembled. 
But large and capital premises require first-rate management 
and a great deal of hard work. More than one such Club 
has been closed, in the midst of an exceedingly useful career, 
simply from sheer inability to meet the heavy rent. In London 
the difficulty is felt with overpowering force. The number of 
members required to make a Club self-supporting is generally 
too large to be comfortably accommodated in the premises. 
Several cases, in fact, have occurred in which not large 
and heavily-rented Clubs, but -more modest experiments, have 
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snddenlj collapsed long before thej had had a fair trial It 
is very important to observe that this has generally happened 
because the gentlemen who had previously subscribed to make 
up the deficient income got tired of doing so before the 
working men came forward in sufficient numbers to make the 
Club self-supporting. But as this matter is dwelt upon in 
'^ Facts and Fallaties," in the Fifth Annual Report, and in 
the next chapter, we need not pursue it here. In that 
chapter we have also urged the importance to the upper 
classes of society of promoting these Clubs and Institutes, 
and have glanced at the part which we believe they are to 
play in the future history of this country. Here, therefore, 
we conclude our review of the present position of the Work- 
ing Men's Club and Institute movement in the United King- 
dom, and trust that the interest of the subject, compensating 
for the want of greater attractiveness in the mode of handling 
it, may induce our readers to continue its consideration a little 
further. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WORKING MEN'S CLUBS AND INSTITUTES IN THEIR RE- 
LATION TO THE UPPER CLASSES AND TO NATIONAL 
PROGRESS. 

In previous chapters of this volume we have dwelt on the 
nature and objects of Working Men's Clubs and Institutes 
chiefly in their relation to the class which they are especially 
intended to fienefit. It is, however, of considerable import- 
ance that their bearing upon the upper classes, and on our 
national well-being generally, should also be clearly understood. 

That nations as they rise in the scale of civilization lose 
some of the valuable qualities which distinguished them in 
their less luxurious and more heroic age — that they have 
generally been supplied with the means of renewing their 
national life by younger and hardier peoples, sometimes 
through commercial intercourse, oftener by being invaded 
and conquered — are facts well known to the readers of 
history. 

Persia and India overrun by Greece, Greece conquered by 
Rome, Rome yielding to Goth and German, are among the 
most familiar of a hundred similar instances. It is needful 
we should remember that what is true of nations holds good 
for the different ranks of society in the nations themselves 
— ^specially needful for Englishmen to remember this at the 
present day. A greoit law of progress, nay, of existence, is 
here concerned. Always this question comes up again and 
agam, both in the great crises of national life, and in the 
more gradual transition periods of growth or decay, — Will 
the older nation, and will the upper classes, welcome or resist 
the influence of the approaching barbarians, or of the strug- 
gling lower classes 1 Will they accept or refuse the benefits 
that may be conferred on them by the new and vigorous life 
of their invaders, or inferiors? Will they rejoice in the 
opportunities offered them of benefiting those invaders or 
jiumbler feUow-countrymen f Will they at once educate 
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them, and in turn be taught by them f or will they present 
merely an armed resistance or disdainful neglect! If the 
nobler and wiser course be taken, it needs no prophet to 
assure us that a far richer life and mightier strength is the 
reward for all parties concerned. If the older nation or the 
higher class refuse their mission, they are sooner or later in- 
evitably conquered and crushed. 

The aristocracy of England in many most important re- 
spects did their country good service when it was emerging 
from barbarism and growing continually into a higher 
civilization from the tenth to the sixteenth centuries. The 
gteat middle classes of this country have played an in- 
calculably useful, often admirable part in its commercial, 
gocial, and political history during the ' seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and especially during the present century. The 
question both these classes have to consider is whether they 
are now continuing to take the same noble lead in defendmg 
and developing the life and growth of this nation as did 
their fathers or forefathers in other days. Are the noble- 
men of this age exerting themselves as vigorously in defence 
of their poorer fellow-countrymen from whatever evils 
oppress them now, as the Duces^ Comites, Jarls, and great 
feudal barons were obliged to do when Danes and Normans, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, or a hundred other foes of flesh and 
blood, from within or without, menaced the peace and pro- 
sperity of England ? In like manner do the younger men of 
the middle classes feel the inspiration of great ideas con- 
nected with commercial, manufacturing, engineering enter- 
prises to the same extent as their predecessors ? In a word, 
do the natural leaders and defenders of the people at the 
present day recognize and fulfil their duties of guidance and 
protection, of heroic leadership in any shape, in a degree 
commensurate with their increased privileges and light as 
compared with former times I We ask the question not now 
to discuss it, but to stimulate thought; and, however the 
last question may be answered, we would ask our readers to in-? 
quire in the next place whether there are not signs that the in- 
evitable decay which affects all things human is creeping into 
the vigour and earnest life of the middle and upper classes 
of this country — a decay which has gradually overthrown the 
mightiest nations and the proudest aristocracies, both of 
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rank and of wealth, which the world has seen — a decay that 
must destroy every nation and all aristocracies, unless they are 
renovated by new life from younger nations or the humbler, 
hardier ranks of society. 

We think there are such signs. An eminent and thought- 
ful member of our English aristocracy said to us not long 
ago that while the morality of his class was considerably 
higher than in former days, he thought their energy was far 
less. And if we look back to the days of our Plantagenets and 
Tudors, or even to those of the first Stuarts, and see the part 
played by our nobility then, in our internal national life, we 
think we must agree with him. Still more may we have 
reason to fear that this decadence of energy and of capacity 
for leadership among the upper classes has commenced when 
we observe the very different position held by this country in 
relation to continental politics now compared with what it 
was in the days of our Henries, in the reigns of Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and Anne, or at the close of the great continental 
war after the battle of Waterloo. 

It must be remembered that we are not now saying that 
the energy of the English nobility was always or generally 
well directed, nor that they led the people usually in the right 
direction (though Runnymede and the Spanish Armada are 
watchwords of the purest fame) ; we are simply speaking of 
their consciousness of high functions for leading and govern- 
ing, and of the energy with which they exercised them. We 
say that their lives now, with noble exceptions, are aimless 
and feeble, compared with what they were in former days ; 
that their energies are expended chiefly in field sports, or on the 
turf, or else too often in a general policy of resistance to 
movement of any kind. 

With regard to our middle classes, we confess that there 
seems too much truth in the allegations beginning to be rife 
against them of a growing tendency to reckless speculation, 
inordinate greed, and enervating luxury. There have always, 
of course, been occasional epidemics among merchants and 
tradesmen when legitimate honest industry and enterprise 
were swept away by feverish madness and covetotisness, but 
in the present day it would seem as if the fever were becom- 
ing chronic, as if the self-indulgent luxuriousness, the indiffer- 
ence to the public weal, to great questions of right and 
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wrong, and the ravening haste to be rich, the worship of 
wealth, were becoming permanent gangrenes in the commercial 
life of this nation. While the older men grow more grasping, 
the younger become more voluptuoas, both more selfish. 
We know all the proofs of an increasingly nobler life among 
us which might be adduced. We do not for a moment pre- 
tend to be able to strike an accurate balance between our 
present national tendencies to good and to evil. We only 
assert the existence of the evil tendencies, and we say, boldly, 
that unless some new vital force is introduced into our " body 
politic," we shall inevitably go the way which other nations, 
as proud and powerful, have gone before us. 

Are not the working classes of this country the element 
which a wise and merciful Providence now offers to our 
community for arresting the decay of which we have spoken, 
and for renovating our national life? The service which 
Greece rendered to Asia, and Rome to Greece, and Goth to 
Rome, often in terrible fire-baptisms, amid rapine and blood, 
to the sound of shrieks and groans, may be rendered to Eng- 
land, to its aristocracy and middle class, to the whole nation — 
peacefully and to the sound of music — ^by those hardy sons of 
toil who bmld our houses, construct our engines, piocure us 
food, weave and make our garments, furnish us with all the 
thousand necessaries and luxuries of civilized life. 

Only those who have gone with their educated, well-furnished 
minds and high culture among the working classes, can 
form an idea of the energy and receptive vigour with which 
a large proportion of them welcome and profit by this informa- 
tion and culture, if it be imparted to them in a simple, unpre- 
tending, popular style — ^if they feel that it is a friend, not a 
patron or schoolmaster, who is instructing them. The vast 
popularity of Penny Readings is an indication of what may be 
done with regard to our beautiful literature, and the influences 
of music, in refining and interesting the multitude. Popular 
conversaziones or chat-meetings illustrate how gladly they will 
enter into the wonders of creation as seen through a micro- 
scope ; of art in the shape of stereoscopes, engravings, sculp- 
ture ; of science as shown by an electrical machine or air- 
pump and chemical experiments. Most of what has hitherto 
been done for the working men in these directions has been of 
a very loose, desultory character, mere skirmishing raids among 
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them. But the eagerness with which the higher class of 
London operatives have availed themselves of tickets for the 
scientific lectures given to them in the Jermyn-street Museam ; 
especially, also, the regular attendance of artizans at the 
Working Men's Colleges, London, Ipswich, and Manchester, 
show an amount of preparedness for more systematic culture 
which was previously unsuspected. We are, of course, aware 
that the attendance of working men at Working Men's Col- 
leges has been very far from what was hoped for and desired. 
Still, enough has been shown of these first-fruits to indicate 
the mighty harvest awaiting us. 

The great multitude of working men come, when they do 
come, to the study of history, science, literature, art, with 
fresh, unworn minds and hearts — with a glorious and childlike 
readiness to wonder, admire, and love — often with that 
tendency, however, also, to question and probe which is essen- 
tial to completeness in the character of a scholar. Their 
minds and hearts are not debilitated by factitious excitements 
and luxurious self-indulgence, not hlas6^ nor feverish, nor 
Byronic. The debasing results of surfeited desires, and 
frivolous hankering after sentimental or systematic gambling 
excitement, have not yet begun to demoralize their nature or 
to blunt their powers ; and though betting for drink is far too 
common, it is widely removed from the extremes of aristocratic 
" play " and horse-racing. There is, indeed, a terrible amount 
of stupid apathy and mere animalism in them to be overcome 
in a great majority of cases. But that is a difficulty as much 
easier to master than the indifference of the middle and upper 
classes to systematic culture and a nobler Ufe, as the lighting 
a boiler fire (ready laid, though somewhat damp, perhaps) and 
starting a locomotive is more readily accomplished than 
getting up the steam when the fuel has burnt away and the 
ashes are all that remain. 

For the rekindlmg of that nobler life among the middle and 
upper classes, even as for a new appreciation and diffusion of the 
blessings which art, literature, and science can confer upon a 
people, we must look to the culture of the working men by 
the generous and loving instrumentality of the educated 
classes. A very few illustrations of our meaning must suffice. 
A gentleman, of great literary culture himself, was observing 
to us some time since that the study of our magnificent litera^ 
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tare was almost an unknown quantity at the present day. 
Nothing was read but publications of the day, and those too 
often only of the most ephemeral or even trashy nature. We 
have heard the same remark and witnessed its truth in many 
other quarters. But if any gentlemen were exerting them- 
selves to imbue working men with a knowledge and love of 
English or other literature, leading them by the hand into 
the wonderful inheritance bequeathed by the genius of bygone 
ages, the teachers would benefit scarcely less than the taught. 
So with regard to recovery from the aimless and often un- 
worthy existence, the enervating and frivolous pursuits, the 
covetous and greedy tendencies, of which we have complained 
— see how great an interest of the noblest kind would be 
breathed into a man's life who found that a number of 
thoughtful, unworn, vigorous intellects welcomed his explana- 
tions of great social and political questions, rejoicing to 
engage with him in friendly wrestlings and earnest argument 
about Strikes and Lock-outs, Trades' Unions, Co-operation, 
Currency, Capital, National Education, the Franchise, the 
Licensing Laws, and a score of other vitally important 
questions. Nothing can exceed the candour and openness 
to truth with which working men listen to the views and rea- 
soning of their superiors in knowledge and training, if only 
they are approached, as we said before, in a brotherly 
spirit — ^nothing except, indeed, the gratitude with which they 
welcome such efforts to enlighten or entertain them. 

What we would earnestly ask, then, of those persons who 
will accept these imperfect hints, is to observe and make 
extensively known the fact that Working Men's Clubs and 
Institutes afford the locus in quo^ the place and opportunity for 
this interchange of benefits, this communication of culture and 
knowledge to the less privileged class on the one hand ; for 
finding a noble purpose and dignity in life, a new and blessed 
spring of power and joy, for the educated classes on the 
other. Such interchange of good offices cannot go on at the 
street corners, nor in the public-house, nor in the working 
man's home, nor in general at the house of the richer man. 
(Sometimes, however, this last proceeding has taken place 
with delightful results.) But the Working Men's Club 
and Institute affords just the meeting-ground required. 
Some time since a number of working men wanted two 
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or three members of Parliament to meet them for the 
discussion of certain clauses in a bill before the House. 
Those M.P.'s were quite willing — glad, we believe — ^to meet 
the working men, but we happen to know that they 
nevertheless remarked, in a tone which showed how naturally 
they felt the social status of these men was lowered by the 
fact, and how it placed a gulf between them — "Excellent 
fellows — ^but they wanted us to meet them at a pot-house." 

The Club and Institute affords persons of every rank and 
either sex the conditions for usefulness to an unlimited extent. 
If a gentleman has a microscope or telescope, and wishes 
to help working men to know something of the wonders of crea- 
tion in a drop of water, in the dust on a beetle's back, or in 
the infinite depths of starry space, a Working Men's Club and 
Institute affords him the opportunity for turning his micro- 
scope or telescope to the best possible account. And if a lady 
has a number of beautiful drawings, and wishes to show 
them to the working men and their wives, so that their hearts 
may be gladdened and purified amid their round of drudgery 
and perhaps low temptations, the Club and Institute equally 
affords htr the opportunity. So with regard to instruction in 
political economy, history, &c. 

But we need not do more than indicate the great oppor- 
tunities for usefulness thus afforded by Working Men's Clubs 
and Institutes. Alike in the first efforts to establish the Club, 
and afterwards in managing and maintaining it, in providing 
entertainments, penny readings, lectures, teachers, speakers 
and Discussion meetings, and conversation occasionally in the 
Club Rooms, the help of gentlemen, if it is asked for or wel- 
comed, has been, and will be found invaluable. Working 
men have remarked to the writer how much they liked to see 
gentlemen taking part with them, not only in Discussion 
Meetings, but also in Athletic Sports, Cricket, &c. There is, 
however, a certain amount of awkwardness, or at all events, 
shyness, felt in making mutual advances on all such occasions, 
which is easily and naturally got over by the gentlemen 
becoming honorary members, or the invited guests, of a 
Working Men's Club and Institute. Moreover, all these 
pleasant modes of intercourse, in making both parties better 
acquainted with each other, would promote united trust and 
respect, and thus prepare for that mutual good understanding 
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in case of Trade disputes, perhaps for those mntnal conces- 
sions or explanations, or that successful arbitration, wtich 
would give the best chance of fair play for all, and obviate 
the warlike proceedings of a Strike or Lock-out. 

The Working Men's Club and Institute Union made a 
successful attempt, in the spring and summer of 186^5 and 
1866, to hold Social Meetings in the Lower Hall, Exeter 
Hall, for the express purpose of giving working men, and 
persons of a higher social position, the opportunity of be- 
coming better acquainted with each other, and interchanging 
their views on subjects of great national interest. The at- 
tendance was not, in general, so large as was hoped for, nor 
was the social element very strongly developed. But a con- 
siderable number of remarkably intelligent artizans, and of 
persons of high rank, learning, and culture came together, week 
after week (eleven meetings in all were held), and discussed, 
with great ability and candour, the subjects proposed for 
consideration — on the whole, much to their mutual satisfac- 
tion and benefit. The effect of these meetings, however, was 
felt far beyond those who attended them. They gave a 
stimulus to similar gatherings, both in London and many 
parts of the country, and helped to show how much good 
might be effected if such reuniom could be held periodically, 
in suitable premises, and be properly followed up according 
to the Society's programme.* (See circular on "Central 
Hall, Ac.,** in the Appendix.) What the Central Society has 
done, and hopes to do far more efficiently, with a Central Hall 
and Model Club, we hope to see accomplished, in a greater or 
less degree, by every Club in the kingdom. The bearing of all 
such interchange of influence upon the elevation and refinement 
of the working classes, the extent to which it would eradicate 
class prejudices, and develop in them a sense of citizenship, 
of common national life, of oneness with the classes above 
them, the new and nobler links of gratitude by which it 
would bind them to those upper classes, the preparation it 
would give them for the wise and faithful exercise of poUtical 
duties, are fruitful topics, but not lying in our present province 
to discuss. We must not, however, forget one fact of vital 

* The last three Discussions were pretty fully reported, and are 
very interesting. They have been printed and published in separate 
papers, by the Union, price 2d. 
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importance. We all recognize the paramount necessity of 
giving education to the young. But when not long since we 
told a working man that a learned and influential friend of 
education feared he could not comply with our request to help 
on this movement for Clubs, becatlse it was far more neces- 
sary and hopeful to train the young than to improve and 
educate adults, that working man replied, with deep truth, 
" It's my belief that if you do not improve and educate the 
grown men, you'll never be able really to educate their children." 
And when we consider the power and opportunities of the 
parents to poison the mind of the children, to neutralize all 
external good influences, to prevent the child even from getting 
any real education at alj^ we cannot wonder that this working 
man and the friends of Working Men's Clubs urge the value 
of those societies for promoting national progress not only in 
the present day, but among those who will constitute the 
nation when we are in our graves. 

The operatives in various trades have agitated within the 
last few years, successfully, for shorter hours of labour. But 
is their greater leisure to bring the blessings it might confer, 
or only a curse ? Listen : — 

At a meeting held in St. James's, "Westminster, under the presidency 
. of Sir John V. Shelley, M.P., to promote the establishment of a Club 
in that locality, a working man got up and said he hoped it would be 
formed, and help his mates to make a better use of their leisure than 
was sometimes the case now. '* There's a great cry among us, Mr. 
Chairman," he continued, "for shorter hours of work, and none cry 
louder for *em than I do ; but I tell you what— there's the men in a 
large workshop over the water, who used to leave work a' Saturdays rft 
four o'clock, and now they've got it down to two. But the only differ- 
ence I see is, that whereas they used to be seen drunk by six in the 
evening, now we see them drunk by four o'clock ; and I don't think 
their shorter hours ha' done 'em much good." 

We have always contended that few things would do more 
to promote a reduction in the hours of labour than Working 
Men's Clubs and Institutes, if well supported by working men. 
But thai, for the worthy use of these leisure hours, how 
much depends on the use men of culture are willing to make 
of the opportunities which members of the Clubs may offer 
them. It is not difficult to imagine what would have been 
the effect on the history of manMnd had the older nations of 
the world, each in their turn, appUed their knowledge and 
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culture to the benefit of the barbarians who gradually came 
near their borders, making grateful friends of them while they 
were still in a position of superiority, by using their know- 
ledge, culture, and resources to benefit instead of to repel. 

But we must leave that fruitful theme, also, to ask the 
reader to receive two concluding and practical suggestions. 

First. If Working Men's Clubs and Institutes are to be to 
this nation what we have now described, cleariy we must not 
throw up the movement in disgust or despair, because the 
working classes have not at once rushed to welcome them as 
they might welcome a hopeful strike, a new Trade or Friendly 
Society, a public-house supper, or even a Co-operative 
Store. The great lesson to be preached now to the 
gentlemen of England in regard to Working Men's 
Clubs is — Patience. We would earnestly intreat all whom 
we could influence to understand that here is a great far- 
reaching movement, probably destined, under the Divine bles- 
sing, to revolutionize our working classes, in one of the best 
of all possible ways, if only it be wisely upheld and energeti- 
cally carried on by all, in every rank, who know its value — a 
movement, therefore, deserving great sacrifices, to be supported 
reverently, faithfully, and with perseverance. Nothing can be 
a greater mistake than to suppose because the working classes 
do not immediately flock to these Clubs, and make them self- ' 
supporting, therefore they are not needed, do not meet the 
working man's wants, and are to be abandoned. People who 
can contribute money, time, teaching, entertainment, should 
feel that there is no secular object more deserving of their 
help than these Clubs and Institutes — ^that they must give all 
the help, including money, which may be absolutely needed 
to nurse the Clubs till they can run alone — ^that so great a 
work as they are destined to accomplish cannot be wrought 
in a day — ^that the comparatively small number of worMng 
men who now see the value of the Clubs are pre-eminently 
the men who should be helped in their efforts to revolutionize 
the tastes and habits, to inform the minds and elevate the 
characters, of the rest of their class. We recently asked a 
Sheffield alderman, who was contending against any 
extraneous support being given to these Clubs by the higher 
classes, how the working men who at present do not 
believe in Clubs were to be induced to join them, and make 
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them self-supporting. " I would establish Clubs,'* replied the 
Alderman, " in their midst, and let them see what excellent 
things they are ; let them see with their own eyes the superior 
advantages offered by the Club above those of the public- 
house." " Exactly," we replied, " but for that purpose, until 
the men generally were converted to Club life, you would have 
to supply the funds from extraneous sources. How long 
would you continue to do this f " " Oh, for six months," was 
the reply. " If they didn't choose to see their own interests 
by that time, let them take the consequences." " Ah,'* we 
replied, " then we only differ, after all, as to the length of 
time for giving help. I should say six years,- rather." 
Of this there is little doubt — ^in a great majority of cases at 
present the working classes must be helped to keep the 
realised concrete Club before their eyes in their respective , 
localities until they have been won to appreciate it sufficiently 
to make it independent of other aid. Certainly it would be 
unreasonable to expect that so important a work as this evi- 
dently is should be accomplished without great labour and 
self-sacrifice ; equally unreasonable to think it could be accom- 
plished by the few leading working men who are not ah-eady 
absorbed in other enterprises. Let us reflect on what sort of a 
business it must be to bring four or five millions of working men 
to give up the habitual use of the public-house and beershop 
for their social, convivial, and business meetings. When it is 
asked, why cannot the men who have established and main- 
tained for many years vast organizations in the shape of 
Friendly and Trade Societies, who have formed Co-operative 
Societies and Building Associations with such remarkable 
success, establish and maintain these Clubs without the help 
of gentlemen ? the answer is obvious. In the first place, all 
those Societies offer direct pecuniary benefits of various kinds, 
and nearly all the Friendly and Trade Societies have had their 
head-quarters at the public-house. But, secondly, our readers 
can scarcely have forgotten the exposures made two years ago, 
on the introduction of Mr. Gladstone's Annuities Bill, of the 
unsound condition and bad management of large numbers of 
these Benefit Societies ; nor should they be unaware that this 
very Co-operative movement, one of the most hopeful in 
almost every respect of any initiated for the social well-being 
of the working classes, originally appeared to be an utter 
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f aflare, laj perfectly donnant for years, as observed in tiie 
Fifth Annual Report (see Appendix), — and th^ sprang again 
into life with the Rochdale Pioneers in 1844. Wh^ we 
talk of working men being left to bear the whole burden of 
Clabs thanselves, we should remember the enormous capital 
required to maintain the 140,000 public-houses and beershops 
wMch at present serve as Club-houses for the working men. 

No, it will not do in this matter, any more than in religion 
and politics, to attempt severing class from class, saying that 
the hand has no need of the head, or the foot of either. Each 
class needs, and is the better for, some mutual service. All 
are so bound together (as a certain illustrious friend of the 
first Corinthian Christians once reminded them, and the world 
generally ever since, too often to little purpose) that if one 
member suffers all must feel it, and a benefit coi^erred upon 
one class, even the lowest, reacts favourably on the highest. 
If these Clubs are doing, or likely to do, only half they aim 
at, let us not stand idly looking on at their struggles or fall, 
complaining of the working men for not doing more them- 
selves all at once. Certainly, if any men in this world deserve 
help, it is those generous feUows who, earning barely enough 
to keep their families, and having but an hour or two's leisure 
at the end of a weary day, are, nevertheless, working with 
might and main to keep their Clubs in existence. If there 
were no other reason for English gentlemen helping English 
working men to maintain these centres of social, mental, and 
moral improvement, the prospect before us of a large extension 
of the franchise might be sufficient to induce persons of property 
and leisure to give what help may be required, whether in 
building, purchasing, or adapting premises, guaranteeing rent, 
procuring furniture, providing books, apparatus, interesting 
and entertaining lectures, concerts, &c. 

We are glad to notice in this connexion that a leading 
Conservative statesman, in putting^ his name, a year and a-half 
ago, to one of the Parent Society's circulars appealing for 
funds, adopted and partly suggested the following sentence : — 

" There is one other consideration to which we think it 
desirable to advert. In the event of any considerable exten- 
sion of the franchise to the working classes it is impossible to 
deny that, on grounds of public policy, their intellectual and 
moral improvement would become more than ever important. 
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Bat no maeliinery, no secular agencies of "my kind, have 
hitherto succeeded in reaching the genuine weekly wage men 
with improving and humanising influences to an extent com- 
parable with these Clubs and Institutes; but the Clubs have 
succeeded in doing so in a degree as exceptional as it is 
gratifying, and for which every well-wisher to his country, as 
well as every Christian man and woman belonging to it, should 
feel profoundly thankful to the Giver of all good." (See again, 
also, " Facts and Fallacies.") 

Secondly, while we would thus invoke the aid of the 
higher class, we must no less strenuously urge the working 
men themselves to make this movement fully and ultimately 
successful by making it their own. We cannot too earnestly 
appeal to the rest of the working men, the great masses who 
now stand aloof, and rouse them from their apathy or animal- 
ism, while we cannot plead with them too fervently to make 
these ^Clubs self-supporting, and independent of money help 
from other classes. How to do this may not always be easily 
seen. But as it is a valuable maxim in education to teach 
from the known to the unknown, so it is not less im- 
portant in practical life to work from what is already 
done to what remains to be accomplished. Now the 
operatives have already shown immense power of organ- 
ization in their societies for relief in sickness, for main- 
taining the rate of wages, and for the sale of stores. The 
men who belong to these societies are the great mass of the 
operative class, and the managers are their leading repre- 
sentative men. Hence (as we urged, p. 143), every effort 
should now be made to interest the great Friendly, Trade, and 
Co-operative organizations of the working classes in this 
movement, and to appeal to them by every legitimate means in 
our power to throw into it the sf^me energy and organizing 
skill, with increased wisdom and knowledge, which they have 
manifested in those vast corporations. Their leaders are 
heartily with us, for the most part, already ; but thei/ need all 
the help that can be given them for persuading the rank and 
file to come after them. They cannot move rapidly in our 
direction, or they would soon find themselves without many 
followers; they have often too little influence with their 
mates (though that is not peculiar to their class) when they 
first try to lead them to something better and higher than 
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that to which the men have become wedded by custom. 
Hence they require, and many of them welcome, all the influ- 
ence that can be exerted by persons in a higher social posi- 
tion, especially by persons eminent for learning, genius, rank, 
or political standing. And whenever a Lodge meeting of 
Odd Fellows, a Court of Foresters, and so forth — a meeting of 
Trade Society Delegates, or of Co-operative Societies, are 
willing to hear a short address on these Social Clubs and 
Institutes — ^whenever the columns of their publications are 
open for the diffusion of our views — ^there is a door opened of 
the very best and most effectual nature. 

Much is now said (and too much cannot be said) about the 
importance of our artizans improving themselves in their art- 
workmanship, both for their own dignity and happiness, and 
lest they be left behind in the competitive race by Continental 
workmen. Especially it is needful to urge them to avail 
themselves of the very valuable facilities offered them for that 
improvement by the Science and Art Department of South 
Kensington, through the classes organized by Mr. Buck- 
master, and the premiums given so liberally to the teachers 
of those classes. Industrial Exhibitions, Museums, Trade 
Mutual Improvement Societies (see Report of Conference 
held at Whittington Club, June, 1864, Appendix), and similar 
measures, are invaluable for aiding all these purposes. (See 
also an excellent paper by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Appendix.) But 
it is not less needful to remind all who desire to promote this 
national progress, that we can never hope to find more than a 
very small percentage of the industrial masses, merely the elite 
of their body, avdling themselves systematically of those 
facilities, until we have immensely diminished the temptations 
which at present assail them, and help them to obtain, and to 
appreciate^ a substitute for the pubHc-house. We must be 
permitted again to recommend the " Inclined Plane " to the 
consideration of all friends of the working men. None but 
those who have lived and worked as these men do, or who 
have lived among them, can form any idea of the obstacles to 
their intellectual improvement and artistic development pre- 
sented by their want of thorough early education, by the 
deadening influence of their daily toil, by the temptations of 
the public-house, and by the want of facilities for study and 
relaxation at their homes. 
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It is indeed impossible, as we are well aware, to urge too 
strongly on the working men the need and duty of self- 
reliance and self-help. There must come a time in the case of 
every Club and Institute, at least in populous neighbourhoods, 
when, if the artizans or labourers do not make it wholly 
or chiefly self-supporting, gentlemen cannot be expected to 
continue their assistance. We simply urge, that for a period 
varying perhaps from four to seven or eight years, those 
working men who do desire and work for a Club, should be 
helped by the class above them to keep it going, and to make 
it useful, until the rest of their mates are persuaded to fre- 
quent it also. But, unquestionably, a time will never come 
(let us be devoutly thankful that it is so) when the help of the 
higher classes, in a variety of forms, will not be most valuable 
and valued in promoting the efl&ciency of whatever means 
working men may use for gaining higher culture and the con- 
ditions of a nobler life. Emphatically this is true with regard 
to Working Men's Clubs and Institutes, as we have amply 
shown. But it is thus that class-prejudices are broken down, 
and the different ranks of society are knit together in links of 
mutual regard and respect. The tendency of the movement 
generally, and of each individual Club, to bring together per- 
sons of different rank and degrees of culture, the opportuni- 
ties the Club affords for removing mutual misunderstandings, 
and for enabling each party to look at " vexed questions " 
from each other's point of view, to enlighten the upper classes 
in regard to working men and their ways^ is no less important 
than the facilities it gives for bringing the culture, knowledge, 
and refinement of those classes to aid in entertaining and 
instructing the working men. These characteristics of 
Working Men's Clubs are earnestly dwelt upon as one of their 
principal merits, and are set forth as one of their most deeply- 
cherished aims, by the founders and supporters of the Parent 
Society. As a social and political influence, we can conceive 
of no higher recommendation. 

It is especially on these grounds that Lord Brougham, the 
Duke of Argyll, and other noblemen and gentlemen, Y ice- 
Presidents of the Society, based their appeal for help to esta- 
blish a Central Hall and Model Club in London, to be worked 
by the Council of the Union, and their then Secretary. They 
urge the incalculable value of having such a common meeting- 
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gronnd for working men and those of a higher rank, in the 
heart of our great metropolis. But they also urge the help 
which such Halls and Clubs might give, both in London and 
the country, in healing one of the greatest of our social dis- 
eases, one that threatens us even more disastrously in the 
future than at present, if it be not removed. We refer to 
the hitter feelings avfi direct antagonism too often eocisting between 
employers and employed. And we would earnestly plead — as it 
is there, and in other papers, stoutly maintained — ^that if the 
governing and employing classes of this country will exert 
themselves to help our operatives to supplement the deficien- 
cies of their homes and their education, to enjoy the beauties 
of Shakespeare and Tennyson, of Mozart and Beethoven, of 
painting and sculpture; if they will assist them to learn a little 
about the great men who have made England what she is, to 
grapple with the mysteries of Political Economy, to study the 
laws of Chemistry, Astronomy, and Natural Philosophy, of 
Jurisprudence and the progress of Civilization, especially if, 
having been thus brought into friendly relations with each 
other, the employers and legislators will come occasionally 
and hold frank discussions with the workmen, on the working 
men's own Club-room floor, on the relations of Capital and 
Labour, and the laws that govern us, not only would the 
operatives gain a much-needed insight into the position and 
difficulties of their employers, as well as learn most important 
truths, but those employers themselves would often get useful 
hints from their men. And especially the extraordinary ig- 
norance existing among the upper and employing class respect- 
ing the institutions and views of the working men, too often 
their yet more extraordinary indifference to the temptations 
and wants of the working classes, would be greatly and 
seasonably diminished by such friendly discussions and inter- 
course. If happily those governing and capitalist classes will 
meet the operatives in this manner, and in a patient friendly 
spirit, they will probably find, sooner perhaps than most of 
them have expected, that many of their difficulties on the 
Labour question, and all their doubts as to the expediency 
of welcoming a larger number of these toiling brothers of 
theirs to political privileges, will have been entirely laid to 
rest for ever. Let them remember that if the working classes 
are inferior to themselves in refinement, courtesy, knowledge, 
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temperance, the position and occupation of these classes, on 
the other hand, have saved them, to a great extent, from the 
covetous greed and mammon- worship, from the tendencies to 
gambling speculation, from the voluptuous self-indulgence, 
the arrogance, and contemptible struggling for social position, 
which we have ventured to say are now the bane of the middle 
and higher classes of England. 

It has been said by more than one of the great " seers " of 
our age, the men who see more clearly into the future than their 
countrymen have generally been willing to believe, that this 
century cannot terminate without a great '' shaking of the 
nations," without our passing through some such a crisis as 
marked the fifth, the tenth, and the sixteenth centuries. They 
say that, for some years past, we have, indeed, been entering 
upon it. We believe many manifest signs confirm that view. 
And this at least is certain, that when our great trial-time 
comes — as come it must sooner or later — whether we shall 
emerge from it " purified as refined gold," brighter, stronger, 
and happier than before, or with half our national life 
and institutions consumed in the iire as ^' hay, straw, stub- 
ble," must depend greatly on the extent to which the more 
privileged classes of our country speedily stoop to " undo the 
heavy burdens " and remove the sore temptations which now 
press so heavily upon the labouring population — on the ex- 
tent to which they knit that population to themselves by 
friendly offices of that sympathy which can only come throiigh 
knowledge^ and by that brotherly help which dignifies aad 
blesses both the higher and the humbler class. 

In a recent novel — ^m which the author, Mr. H. Kingsley, 
shows even more fully than in his previous writings the breadth 
and depth of his genial sympatl^es with the working classes 
— ^there occurs the following capital passage. He has been 
speaking (as a working man) of one of the personages in the 
story, a dashing, good-humoured scion of the aristocracy, and 
then launches forth into the following remarks, describing the 
whole class as — 

. . . men whom those who don't know them sneer at as mere 
flaneurs^ but whose suppressed Yolcanic energy shows itself, to those 
who care to observe, in that singular, insane, and dangerous amuse- 
ment, fox-hunting — all of them men with whom falsehood, cowardice, 
and dishonour are simply nameless impossibilities. We know them 
better than we did, since the darkening hoars of Sebastopol and Delhi, 
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and it was only their ODfm faults tliat sach as I did not know them 
better before. [But] the halo of glory which was thrown round the 
heads of these dandies by their magnificent valour from 1854 to 1859, 
has done the body of them an infinite deal of harm. We can trust 
you, and will follow you in war, gentlemen ; but in peace, cannot 
you manage to amalgamate a little more with the n^dcUe and lower 
classes ? Are the old class-distinctions to go on for ever, and leave 
you dandies, the very men we are ready to take by the hand and 
make friends of, in a minority, as regards the whole nation, of 1 to 
99? Can't we see a little more of you, gentlemen, just at this time, 
when there ia no great political diflSctlty between your class and 
ours ; if it were only for the reason that no one out of Bedlam sup- 
poses that things are always to go on with the same oily smoothness 
as they are doing just now. I think we understand you, gentlemen. 
I wish you would take your gloves off sometimes. You have been 
more courteous to us since the Reform Bill ; but certain ill-conditioned 
blackguards among us say it is only the courtesy which is engendered 
of fear, and but ill replaces the old condescending bonhommie which 
we shared with your pointers and your grooms. * * * * is dead, and 
buried at * * * * : and there happens to be no one alive at present 
who is able, or cares, to overstate the case of the poor against the 
rich with quite so much cleverness as he. But at any dark hour 
another man of similar abilities might come forth and make terrible 
mischief between us again. You can be earnest and hearty enough 
about anything of which you see the necessity. Can no one persuade 
you that the most necessary thing just now is an amalgamation of 
classes ? You could never get together a Jeunesse Dor^ without our 
assistance, and yet you treat us like aans culottes. — *' T?ie HiUyara 
and tfie BurUmSy** Vol 2, pp. 209—11. 

Would that every Club in the country had such a brave, 
kindly-spirited gentleman as the writer of that passage to sit 
on its committee, and take part in its discussions, classes, 
entertainments, and sports. Would that the gentlemen of 
England may speedily know how fine a field is open for them. 
We know well how they wiU be welcomed by working men, 
when they enter it in the right spirit ; and we know equally 
well how much of that genial, generous spirit there is among 
true English gentlemen. So may God speed then* mutual 
improvement and kindly fellowship ! 

Therefore, let us here appeal to all who occupy a higher 
social position than working men — who possess greater ad- 
vantages of any kind — to use their privileges in promoting 
this important national movement. Not daunted by the 
errors nor discouraged by the apathy of the class that so 
much need our influence, and whose injluence we so greatly 
need ourselves^ let us steadily labour to establish, and espe- 
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cially to maintain and develop, these Clubs and Institutes. 
The working men, let us remember, are sure to have them, 
sooner or later, in the next generation if not in the present. 
But what an incalculable difference it will make to our upper 
classes and our national life, whether they obtain them with 
the co-operation and cordial brotherly help of those who are 
now their superiors, or without such aid — whether the younger 
generation of working men grow up in the enjoyment of 
these Clubs, finding gentlemen already lending them various 
kinds of generous co-operation, or whether they have nobody 
to thank, if they get them at all, but themselves. 

The aristocracy of this country were once the leaders of 
the people. Would that that English aristocracy of ours, 
blending all that is wisest and best with all that is 
noblest and wealthiest in the land — ^the aristocracy of intellect 
and worth, as well as of rank and property — would once 
again step to the front. In company with the great middle 
class, who have made our commerce and established our 
colonies, and given us manufactures, raiboads, and steam 
navigation, let them pour the rich stores of their civilization 
on the waiting hearts and lives of their toiling brethren. We 
have said we must not wonder if the working men do not 
rush forward eagerly to welcome this movement. May we 
not say that we ought to wonder, with profoundest wonder 
and sorrow, if in every town and village in the kingdom the 
gentlemen of England do not use the opportunity now given 
them (and which once lost cannot be recalled) for raising and 
benefiting the working classes by means of Working Men's 
Clubs and Institutes? 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOW CAN CLUBS BE MADE SELP-SUPPORTING? 

This is one of the first questions asked by many of the 
truest friends of the present movement, as well as by those 
who would be rather glad of an excuse for quietly " shunting" 
it. Undoubtedly it is a very important one. Working men 
ought not to be dependent upon charitable contributions for 
the support of institutions which, by good management and 
faithful co-operation, they could themselves, in general, very 
easily maintain without such help. At the same time, we 
must not forget there is a good deal of mystification, and, 
sometimes, slightly perverse misapprehension, connected with 
this subject which needs to be removed. Mr. Smith, the 
wealthy Baltic merchant, or Mr. Brown, the great manufac- 
turer, turning round his chair to the fire after dinner, observes 
to his friend, Mr. Jones — 

"Capital things these Working Men's Clubs, which are 
springing up now, here and there. I gave a guinea the other 
day to one they are getting up in Street." 

" Yes," replies Mr. Jones, cautiously, " very good things 
indeed, if the men will support them themselves. But why 
they should come to you for a guinea I don't clearly see." 

" Oh, that's merely to give them a start. The working 
men can't be expected to find the capital. There's the plant, 
you know — ^furniture, books, games, alteration in the premises, 
and so on. My son put it on that ground," continues Smith, 
seeing Jones look dubious. 

The latter replies with something of calm severity, yet as 
one deprecating too much rigour in dealing with the benighted 
"lower orders": "Ah, that's all very well, but they can 
find capital enough when they like for Trade, Co-operative, 
and Bmlding Societies ; why don't they do it for these Clubs 1" 

Hereupon — as a " fast " young friend of Mr. Smith's son, 
who was sipping his port at the table, subsequently observed, 
sotto voce — " the governor seemed stumped." 
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" Besides," continues Jones, with slightly malignant exulta- 
tion, "you'll not find it stop there. They've done you out 
of one guinea, and they'll be wanting another by-and-bye. 
They'll come whining about not being able to meet their rent, 
and declaring that members won't pay up, and fall away in 
summer time, and all sorts of mendicant rubbish. No, no ; 
let the men do the thing themselves, /or themselves, and by 
themselves. Sir ! — ^that's the only sound basis to work on. I 
don't believe in all this bolstering up and helping folks who 
spend at the public-house in a month ten times the amount 
they get from us." 

Mr. Smith is very much afraid he has been taken in, feels 
he has a little fallen in the estimation of Jones as a shrewd 
man of business, and answers nervously, " Well, well, it's no 
great matter," and changes the subject. 

But a few days after, Jones finds the pressure of the times 
is beginning to tell even on his well-conducted and respectable 
firm. It is clear he will not be able to hold on without tem- 
porary assistance, goes to Smith, and explains the state of his 
affairs. The case is clear — ^help may legitimately be given. 
Smith is able to give it, or is the friendly medium by which it 
is obtained. The recent conversation about Working Men's 
Clubs of course never occurs to either of the parties; but 
Smith's son has a better memory, and takes an early oppor- 
tunity of addressing a few after-dinner remarks to his excel- 
lent sire, something to the following effect. After a few 
soothing introductory observations, he continues — 

" Well, now, father, I may be wrong, but it seems to me 
what you have just done for Jones is precisely what, in some 
shape or other, everybody is called upon to do at one time or 
other for somebody else.. Didn't you inherit your business 
and capital from my grandfather, and haven't you had help at 
critical times from different people, from the time you left 
school, and before that, or you wouldn't be in, the position 
you occupy?" 

"Granted. Well?" 

" I mean to say, without going into all the ins and outs of 
the matter, that there's nothing unwise in giving help nor 
degrading in receiving it, p&r se, for this reason simply, 
because it's the law of Providence. What we have to con- 
sider, I think, is whether the help is a real benefit to those on 
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whom it is bestowed ; and whether, if we are the receivers, we 
should be ready to give help, when we can, to others 1" 

*' You talk wisely, James. That is something new. How 
comes it ? Explain." 

"Ah, I went to the public meeting the other night, dada, at 
the Town Hall. It's amazing what a deal of good sense was 
sported on that occasion." 

Further reflection, and perhaps discussion, convinced Mr. 
Smith that there was a stage in the life of individuals, commu- 
nities, and enterprises, when help may be legitunately given, 
which would be injurious at a later period of development — 
" or embarrassing, papa," as was remarked by Master James 
Smith, an exceedingly sharp youth in the fifth form at 

School, when the conversation was resumed round the 

tea-table. For Mrs. Smith had just observed that when Mr. 
Smith was in long clothes he had been considerably helped in 
necessary locomotion by the nurse's arms, but that he had for 
some time ceased to require such assistance. "And grand- 
mamma didn't respect you a bit the less for that, papa," inter- 
jected Miss Smith, " because she knew you would make such 
a capital nurse to ms, as we are all ready to testify." 

Clearly, babies can't be self-supporting. A man half 
smothered in a ditch may need somebody's help to pull him 
out ; or if he be sound asleep in a comfortable bed, he may 
still be unable to wake himself. Children would not be in- 
clined to pay for their own schooling even if they could afford 
it ; and a man with a broken leg may fairly be carried to a 
hospital without disgrace (unless he was drunk when the limb 
was fractured). The cases in which, inter alia, help may 
legitimately, and by the Christian law ought to be given, 
are- 
First. When the recipient cannot or will not help himself 
at the time, but in consequence of such temporary assistance 
will probably become both able and willing at a subsequent 
period ; when, in fact, the help tends to make the recipient 
independent of the need of it — stronger, physically or morally. 

Second. When the recipient is willing to give all the help 
in his own power to those who may legitimately need it. 

Third. When it is given to those who ask it for the pur- 
pose of helping others to accomplish worthy ends. 

If there were no conditions under which it is wise and right 
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to aid our brethren, what would become of brotherly kind- 
ness, and how could it have been divinely said, " It is more 
blessed to give than to receive" I 

Tried by every sound test, there is evidently a clear case 
for helping working men to start these Clubs and Institutes, 
and in many cases to keep them going /or a time. As a body, 
the working classes are not sufficiently awake to the necessity 
and duty of living a higher life than that which is supported 
by daily work, and by a pot and a pipe when the work is 
done. Else, no doubt, they could easily make the Clubs 
independent of all middle-class help, and at once self-sup- 
porting. But they cannot awaken themselves ; and those of 
their own class who long to do it deserve all the assistance in 
such a task which they require. Some have no appetite for 
the food which is necessary for them, and you have to create 
that appetite as well as provide the food. Some of them are 
half smothered in the slime of intemperance engendered by 
having no place for social intercourse and recreation but the 
pubUc-house. Some have not broken limbs, but broken wills, 
energies, hopes — diseased tastes, starved and stunted or un- 
furnished minds, perverted principles, undeveloped powers of 
thought, feeling, action ; sometimes they are '* perishing for 
lack of knowledge," and rushmg into misguided, perhaps 
ruinous, courses for want of it. But Working Men's Clubs 
and Institutes supply a large proportion of the outward con- 
ditions required for remedying all these evils, and supplying 
those wants. Hence people who can give money and time to 
establish and support them are not only justified in doing so, 
but are bound to do it to the utmost of their ability, and are 
not to require as a condition of their sympathy that the 
Club should be self-supporting, until it has had time 
to grow and gained strength to run alone. Let the middle 
and upper classes reflect on the vast amount of help they have 
received from the liberality of past ages in the shape of en- 
dowed grammar-schools and Universities, to say nothing of the 
large endowments of the National Church. 

But, on the other hand, all friends of the working men, and 
especially the working men themselves, are imperatively called 
upon to see that their Club has the elements of growth in it — 
that it tends towards a state of independency, if it has not yet 
attained to this desirable condition. Moreover, in many places 
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it is very hard to persuade Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones that 
they ought to give the requisite help in the early stages of 
the Club's existence, even though Smith and Jones would be 
the greatest possible gainers by their poorer neighbours or 
their workpeople becoming more sober, intelligent, and cheer- 
ful And, lastly, in many localities there are working men, 
enough, wide awake and well able by themselves to do f^ that 
is required, if only the right way is suggested to them. 
Hence we now propose offering a few suggestions as to the 
best means of establishing and maintaining Clubs and Insti- 
tutes without extraneous assistance. It is a matter of primary 
importance that these Clubs should have some permanent hold 
on the members, and that the natural but utterly ruinous 
tendency in many of the said members to pay for a few weeks, 
and then discontinue doing so for a month or two, should be 
counteracted in every possible way. 

The first and most obvious answer to the question, ^' How 
can Clubs be made self-supporting? *' clearly is, " By having 
such a rate of subscription, and getting such a number of 
members to pay it, as will cover all the expenses." But ex- 
perience shows that in a large majority of cases this cannot 
be accomplished in the early days of a Club — say for the first 
two or three years. It is very important that members should 
have the option of paying weekly (thotigh the subscription should 
always be considered as due for the whole quarter) ; but if they 
have this privilege too many lack sufficient zeal, and regard for 
the just claims of the Club, to pay regularly, especially during 
the summer months. And even where as many members as 
the Club rooms can accommodate faithfully pay, the rent is 
often so high that their contributions aare not sufficient to 
cover the expenditure. Should their numbers be increased, 
there is no longer sufficient room for them, and members leave 
because they cannot get a turn at the bagatelle-table, or a 
seat by the fire, or even comfortable sitting room anywhere. If 
the subscription is raised, or an entrance-fee demanded, many 
leave or decline to enter, because they cannot, or think they 
cannot, afford the additional levy. These last are among 
the principal causes that led to the temporary suspension of 
one of the most promising and useful of the London Clubs, 
St. Martin's, and had something to do with the stoppage of 
the Scarborough Club. 
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The second consideration, then, for the members and pro- 
moters of these Clubs is to see whether they cannot derive 
funds from some extraneous source of income sufficient to 
meet the deficit. 

Ih Preston the Club and Institute has managed to pay its 
way and be highly successful, by having one of its rooms 
open to the public for dinners and refreshments generally. 
This room has been much used, especially on market days. 
Good management, with an experienced and obliging steward 
or stewardess, will generally make this plan answer ; but, of 
course, it would sometimes require larger premises, and then 
the additional rent might swallow up the profits. Occa- 
sionally the same room can be open to the public for re- 
freshment, and yet serve the purpose of a Club-room for 
the members— exclusively for them, perhaps, after six o'clock 
in the evening. But great caution should be used in any 
measures that would impair the Club feeling, and trespass too 
much on the privileged privacy which should distinguish a 
Club-house from a public-house. 

The sale of refreshments merely to members will seldom, 
in the smaller towns and villages, be of much use in making 
both ends meet, unless unnecessary expenditure is encou- 
raged, and the sale pushed for " the good of the house," or 
of the steward, which, of course, would be introducing one 
of the very evils to avoid which the Club is established. But 
in larger towns, where there should be many young men 
belonging to the Club, and where the members generally might 
be further from their homes, this department ought to be very 
profitable. 

A thoroughly legitimate and very efficient source of revenue 
has been derived, in a great many cases, from the proceeds of 
Penny Readings, Concerts, Lectures, Exhibitions of Micro- 
scopes, and Electrical Machine, Dissolving Yiews, and other 
entertainments, as our friends at Camden Hall and elsewhere 
have shown. But, unfortunately, every Club has not, and 
cannot get, the use of a large room or hall for these pur- 
poses ; and when they can, the rent charged sometimes ab- 
sorbs the profits. However, no Club should consider itself 
properly equipped unless, in one way or another, it does pro- 
vide such entertainments pretty often — for, independently of 
their benefit to the members and the help they ought to bring 
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to the excheqaer, it is a matter of great importance that "the 
better half of the family shoald now uid then enjoy the ad- 
rantages which the Club is intended to bring to their hus- 
bands and brothers. Therefore, let it be well understood that 
some portion of the income of a Clnb shonld always be de- 
rived, if possible, from weekly or monthly entertainments; 
and the friends of the working classes shonld be asked to con- 
tribute occasionally, and in tnm, sometimes their voices, con- 
certina, or piano; sometimes their microscopes, air-pnmp, 
electrical machine, or works of art, stereoscopes, pictures, 
statuettes, collections of insects, coins, fossils, and so forth ; or 
a magic lanthom and dissolring views, on rarer occasions ; 
with recitations, readings, and singing on the more frequent 
and ordinary entertainment evenings. 

Industrial Exhibitions have occasionally given most valu- 
able help to the funds of Working Men's Clubs. By such 
means as these, managers of Clubs may not only add con- 
siderably to their funds, but also materially promote one of 
the main objects for which the Clubs were formed — viz., the 
moral and social elevation of the working classes. Such a 
mode of raising money is quite as legitimate, to say the least, as 
a Bazaar, with which, indeed, it might sometimes be combined. 

Other similar modes of raising money, while carrying out 
the objects of the Club, may suggest themselves to our 
readers, or may have already been tried. Cricket and Row- 
ing Clubs during the summer help greatly to keep the mem- 
bers together in those fatal dog-days, but, beyond that, cannot 
be expected to yield much profit to the originating Club and 
Institute. But excursions to places of antiquarian and his- 
toric interest would sometimes be very popular and re- 
munerative. The public might pay one-third or one-half 
more for their railway tickets (as in Sunday-school excur- 
sions) than the Club members, and a good profit might be 
thus made. The value, however, of ruraiyS^es, picnics, water- 
parties, cricket matches, athletic sports and contests in sum- 
mer-time; and musical entertainments, chess and draught 
matches, conversaziones, &c., in winter-time, is too obvious to 
need enlarging upon. 

While, however, we cannot be too strongly impressed with 
the need of providing entertainment and instruction in Work- 
ing Men's Clubs and Institutes, it is equally necessary, in the 
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third place, to remember that many men will be far more 
interested in measures for promoting the comfort and pecuniary 
well-being of themselves and their families, than in entertain- 
ments or mental excitement of any description. The latter 
will almost always be welcomed by the younger working 
men, and be of value to them, not only directly, but also in 
attaching them to the Club ; but with a considerable number 
of adults the recreation and mental improvement will often be 
a subordinate affair, and their connexion with some Provident, 
Friendly, Co-operative, or similar Society belonging to the 
Club wSl be the sheet-anchor to hold them fast. Action of 
the kind now recommended is both a cause and effect of three 
distinct benefits to the members, naturally resulting from the 
Club : first, the becoming interested in other matters than the 
pot and pipe and mere animal enjoyments, which have too 
often been the only things many working men have cared 
about ; second, the saving money and adding to home com- 
forts—especially laying up against a rainy day — ^ultimately, 
perhaps, obtaining the advantages of capital as well as of labour ; 
third, the cherishing that spirit of mutual helpfulness which 
has been constantly urged as a primary element in the success 
of these Clubs, and one of their principal objects. But in 
addition to all this, such commercial societies (so to term 
them) have a powerful influence in binding the members not 
only to one another, but also to their Club, and often furnish 
the strongest attraction for retaining men in membership. The 

K Club is a striking instance in point. The Society had 

a hard struggle for life, owing to various causes, but early in 
its career some of its able and zealous managers formed a 
Provident Loan Society, Coal, Clothing, and Christmas Pro- 
vident Clubs. These Societies have been very useful to the 
members, and highly valued. Hence, when the rest of the 
members of the Club fell away, these continued staunch, and for 
a long time resisted every proposal to break up the Club, which, 
they said, would just ruin their Provident Societies. A some- 
what similar and important illustration comes to us from the 
Hull Working Men's Club. The Secretary says in his " Re- 
turn," kindly furnished to us early in this year — " Our Club 
now is m the possession of the Co-operative Store, both being 
on the same premises, and is managed by the committee " (of 
the Club). Then, in answer to the question, ''How far is the 
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Club self-supporting ! " he writes : " Since we have had it (the 
Club) in connexion with the Co-opierative Store — six months 
— ^it has supported itself. Previously it was losing IL weekly.'* 
^e cannot insist too strongly on the great mutual benefit 
which Clubs and Co-operative Stores may confer on each other. 

But, per contra, a very promising Club has been brought to 
death's door, mainly, we believe, through the best men con- 
nected with it forming a Co-operative Store, and having all 
their time and energies absorbed in its management, so that 
the poor Club was deprived of its natural and fittest leaders, 
fell into incompetent hands, and has gone into a condition 
from which, we are afraid, no power can rescue it. Let our 
friends at Hull and elsewhere note this melancholy catastrophe, 
and take care to secure sufficient managing power for both 
their valuable undertakings. Working men's enterprises so 
often fail, because of the very limited tune at their command. 
The best men to manage any Society naturally have their 
hands over full, from the number of important and responsible 
duties pressed upon them, as a consequence of their having 
won the confidence of their neighbours. 

It is quite certain that independently of the benefit to 
working men themselves, and their families, from well-con- 
ducted Provident Societies of this and similar kinds, a Work- 
ing Men's Club can only draw a large number of the very 
men it is most important to attract by having some such 
benefits of a material character to offer. As, on the one hand, 
it is of immense value to the Provident Societies that they 
should meet at the Club instead of at the public-house, it is 
no less useful to the Club that men who belong to it should 
find they are the richer for having joined it. This they will 
undoubtedly be by not being tempted to spend ; but remem- 
bering how extremely difficult it is to persuade a man who 
has been accustomed for years to his pot and pipe at a public- 
house to exchange the latter for any accommodation else- 
where, as well as to retain him if he does make the experiment, 
we can well understand the need of offering him some advan- 
tages from joining the Club, which, at all events at first, he 
w& appreciate much more heartily than the learning and 
culture spoken of above. There is a large class of men who 
would be comparatively indifferent to idl the other benefits 
offered by a Club, but who would give up the tap-room when 
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they saw they would thereby gain a few shillings a months 
either in the shape of a dividend, a loan, or an increased sum 
in sickness, want of employment, old age, or death. Men 
whom no amount of amusement, still less of information, not 
the sweetest music, or most thrilling fictions, would draw 
from their seat at the publican's fireside, have given up the 
cherished habits of years after joining a Co-operative Store, 
and have found m the interest (in a twofold sense) arising 
from having " a share in a shop," in lounging on the counter, 
watching the sales, talking with their shopman, or chatting in 
the Co-operative " back-parlour '* or "reading-room,'* an 
attraction strong enough to overcome the temptation of 
"fuddling" in the old chimney-corner. Other Provident So- 
cieties operate in exactly the same way. 

In large towns co-operative dining-rooms might be esta- 
blished in connexion with a Club, and be made highly pro- 
fitable, both to the Club and the shareholders, under good 
management. There is clearly a wide field for very remunera- 
tive enterprise in this matter, as the successful experiments 
in Glasgow and elsewhere abundantly show. 

It is truly remarked by Mr. Plummer, in an article on 
Working Men's Clubs, in the " Companion to the British 
Almanack for 1865," p. 99 : " Bad food and bad cookery are 
two evils which have been productive of much working-class 
mis-expenditure and disease ; and anything supplying at the 
cheapest possible rates the blessings of good food and good 
cookery, deserves to meet with every possible degree of en- 
couragement." 

In Southampton we find a Coal Club, formed simultaneously 
with the re-establishment of one of the original Workmen's 
Halls, becoming, financially, the mainstay of the Working 
Men's Club, and bringing in men to join the latter, wbose 
attention and interest would otherwise never have been 
directed towards it. 

The fourth financial point for managers and promoters to 
consider is, whether, if they labour under this common diffi- 
culty or disease, technically known as " impecuniosity," they 
cannot connect the Club, either at first starting or subse- 
quently, with some other organization^ which, in one way or 
other, should be legitimately able to swell its income. This is 
a very simple matter when it amounts merely to a mutually 
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profitable engagement of the landhrd-and-tenant natnre — e, ^., 
The committee may let the use of one of its rooms for the 
weekly or monthly meetings of a Friendly, Trade, Co-operative, 
or other Working Men's Society. Or probably, better stfll, a 
Friendly or Co-operative Society, or a cheap Dining Halls 
Company, may be able to take premises large enough to ac- 
commodate the Club as its tenant. An inquiry was once 
made of us as to whether the Free Library Act, if applied in 
a town, could help the establishment of a Club ? The answer, 
of course, was, only by means of either institution becoming 
landlord or tenant to the other. Very material help might be 
gained by a Club in all such cases, where there was a friendly 
disposition on the side of the other institution, by means of 
which that formidable item of expense, Rent, might be brought 
into more manageable dimensions. 

The scheme for combmed action consists then in the Society 
or Company becoming either tenant or landlord (as sug- 
gested above) of premises which can be used for Club pur- 
poses after a fixed hour in the evening. We need hardly be 
at the pains to point out that such a plan is sure to be 
mutually advantageous. 

The number of those members of Friendly and Benefit 
Societies who desire to remove their meetings from the public- 
house is yearly increasing ; and although considerable opposi- 
tion to this course will often be made, persevering agitation 
on their part sooner or later opens the eyes of their fellow- 
members to the great importance of such a step. The chief 
difficulty is that men long accustomed to the public-house 
meetings don't like to give up the pleasant social intercourse 
thereby obtained ; but if they find they can have it just as 
well and much cheaper at a Club and Institute, they will 
gradually be prevailed on to rent a room there ; or if they 
happen to constitute a large and powerful Society, they may 
be willing to take a large house and let the Club have the 
requisite amount of accommodation at a moderate rent. The 
main point in the case is that the Clubs have not capital^ and 
they must often be under the necessity of finding some other 
Society that has, and by which they can be helped in the 
matter of rent. (See also Chapter IX., on the "Rela- 
tion of Friendly, Trade, and Similar Societies to Working 
Men's Clubs.") 
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The subject becomes much more complicated when we ap- 
proach the consideration, whether the auxiliary organization can 
be established, or connected with the Club, for the express purpose 
of augmenting its pecuniary resources — e. gr., Can the pro- 
moters or managers of a Club succeed in forming a Limited 
Liability Company to build a Club-house, and to forego any 
rent until the Club shall be self-supporting 1 Or will the men 
who propose forming the Club take shares in such a company, 
as at Birmingham-heath, not for the sake of getting a dividend, 
but of getting a Club? 

In large towns, a Cheap Dining-Halls Company might be 
established by persons who were willing to let the first year's 
dividends, or such portion as might be required, go towards 
the furniture, fittings, and rent, of a Club and Institute. A 
Building Society, or any society formed on Dr. Bowkett's 
principles, might be established with the same proviso. But 
the organization which, next to such a company as that of 
Birmingham-heath, would be most easily set on foot, perhaps, 
for such an object, would be a Co-operative Store, on account 
of the strong convictions of the leading working men who 
head the co-operative movement, in every district, as to the 
necessity of helping then* shareholders to be thoughtful, steady, 
and well-informed men, and this as much for the commercial 
success of their enterprise, as for the sake of that mental and 
moral elevation of their class, which they generally have 
much at heart. The Industrial. and Provident Societies' Act 
of 1862 was expressly intended, among other useful pro- 
visions, to give these societies the power of applying such por- 
tion of their profits as the shareholders might think fit to pur- 
poses of education, recreation, and so forth. Hence a Co- 
operative Store, as was suggested at a Monthly Conference of 
London Secretaries, might be opened with the avowed object 
of its profits maintaining a Working Men's Club and Insti- 
tute until the latter was independent of extraneous support. 
And any Co-operative Society already established, the share- 
holders of which agreed at a general meeting to avail them- 
selves of the above-mentioned facility, might agree that, say, 
10 per cent, of their profits should be given for one year, 5 
per cent, for the next, and 2^ for the third, towards the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of a Club and Institute. In return 
for such assistance, it might be stipulated that a proportionate 
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number of shareholders should have free tickets of member- 
ship in the Club. Thus, if a Co-operative Store were making 
200/. a-year profit and devoted 5 per cent, to the Club, about 
thirty shareholders could be made members of the Club, sup- 
posing the subscription to the said Club were Is. 6d. a-quar- 
ter or 6s. a-year. In other cases, the Co-operative Society 
might be able to let the Club have rooms on its own premises 
at a low rent, or rent free, until the said Club were firmly esta- 
blished and had become self-supporting, as we have noticed 
above in the case of the Hull Club. 

It is necessary, however, to add that, in case the share- 
holders of the Company or Society assisting the Club take, 
in return, any benefit of a pecuniary character from the Club, 
as above described or otherwise, they must take it as private 
individuals, not in their corporate capacity, as this would make 
their Society liable for the debts of the assisted Institute, by 
becoming legally a partner in the concern. At Halifax, where 
a duly-established Working Men's Club failed after a two 
years' trial, chiefly through being on far too small a scale, 
the magnificent Co-operative Society have all the Club re- 
quisites and accommodation on their premises, now, in perfec- 
tion. Nearly all the Co-operative Societies in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, to their infinite credit, have provided comfortable 
reading-rooms and libraries on their premises. 

There is one way that may occasionally be open to Clubs 
of lessening their rent, too important to be overlooked, as it 
would help to solve a question that has already frequently 
arisen, which was discussed at the Conference held by the 
Parent Society in May, 1864, and which will be continually 
more pressing — viz., "Can any co-operation or mutually 
beneficial relations exist between Mechanics' Institutions and 
Working Men's Clubs f " We glance at it now, merely to 
point out that the rooms required by the Club are not, in 
general, wanted by its members before six p.m., and that they 
might be used as reading-rooms by the tradesmen and others, 
in small towns and villages, during the day ; or be let for 
sewing classes, mothers' meetings, &c. ; on the other hand, the 
rooms of a Mechanics' Institution, when required chiefly as 
News and Reading-rooms ia the day, might be given up to 
a Club after six o'clock. Again, where the premises admit 
of it, the large hall, needful for concerts, lectures^ &c., 
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mght be rented and used by both in common, as at Stonr- 
bridge. • 

The last suggestion we have to offer nnder this head is one 
recently made to us — ^viz., as to the value of Burial Clubs, 
supported, not by regular subscriptions, but by funeral 
levies of 6d. or Is. per member. Where there are already 
good Friendly Societies established in the neighbourhood, it 
may be impossible or undesirable for the committee of a Club 
to form another. But many men already belonging to one 
established to provide help in time of sickness, and having no 
money to spare for more weekly or monthly payments, would 
willingly subscribe a sixpence or even a shilling when a 
comrade died, to help the widow and children. This would 
not be felt burdensome by those who paid, and the 71. 10s. or 
151. which a Society of 300 members would thus be able to 
give to the bereaved family would be a most seasonable and 
benevolent relief. A scheme of this sort would do much to 
obtam the support of the wives to the Club in the early days, 
when perhaps they were totally ignorant of the other advan- 
tages it would confer, or might even be viewing it with 
suspicion and dislike. As the members of the Burial Club 
whose lives were spared longest would gain least benefit from 
it, and after a long time the levy would amount to an insig- 
nificant sum, the plan would partake, to a considerable extent, 
of the nature of a benevolent fund, and would be propor- 
tionately more useful morally than p0cuniarily to many who 
joined it. 

If, however, it were connected with Mr. Gladstone's ad- 
mirable Life Annuities scheme, it would be placed on a purely 
business footing, and while the payments would have to be 
considerably larger, and the greater part of them would have 
to be made periodically, those members who gained least 
benefit from the Burial Fund would be compensated by re- 
ceiving a Life Annuity after they had attained a given age. 

Of course in most of the above cases only members of the 
Working Men's Club would be allowed to be members of the 
Friendly or Provident Society. Sometunes, however, persons 
might be allowed to join the latter, as a means of bringing 
them acquainted with the Social Club and its members. 

The truth is, that the wants, tastes, and circumstances of 
working men are just as various as those of the classes above 
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them ; often mucli more so, on account of the greater incom- 
pleteness of their education and development. Hence a Club 
must meet this great variety of taste and want, if it is to 
have any considerable number of members. Some must be 
attracted by the amusements ; others by the social companion- 
ship ; — some by the reading-room, library, and classes ; others 
by the Provident and similar Societies; — some will care 
chiefly for discussion meetings; others for the "free-and- 
easy," or concerts. 

But whatever the original inducements to join, able and 
zealous managers will always endeavour to bring the members 
of a Club to care about its other useful and interesting opera- 
tions. These are the chief points we have at present to sug- 
gest on the very important subject of this chapter. But as 
the most important of aU is the one first mentioned, we pro- 
pose suggesting in a future chapter a few more hints for 
making the Clubs attractive to working men. 

In concluding this most important subject, let us cor- 
dially recommend to the best attention of all our readers 
the following very interesting account of the rise and 
progress of a Club at Buersil, near Rochdale. All honour to 
these fourteen cotton operatives who have thus practically 
shown what working men can do if they will ! A Club thus 
founded on self-help and self-sacrifice, without resort to the 
wealthy and benevolent for a single farthing, has in it all the 
elements of most enduring success. We congratulate the 
Buersil men on the proud satisfaction they must feel that the 
Club and all it contains have been bought by their own hard 
labour and heavy sacrifices. A Club so obtained will be 
doubly dear to those who have thus made it their own. We 
believe this movement will make its way to the hearts of our 
people just in proportion as they will make it their own work. 
Only, we cannot wait until this feeling has everywhere grown 
up. As yet, the men who will do as these Lancashire lads have 
done are too few and far between. Until all England is like 
Buersil, we must be content to have Clubs set up by the joint 
action of rich and poor. We cannot wait for the Millennium, 
and let thousands in the meantime have nothing but the 
public-house for then* Club. Moreover, though It is a 
glorious thing for working men to build up their own Clubs 
by such sacrifices as these, we do not want to see working 
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men refuse such aid from their richer and better-educated 
brethren aa they may receive without any humiliation, and 
with the greatest advantage to hoth^ It is good alike for rich 
and poor that they should work and pray together. Every 
opportunity of forgetting differences of caste and class in a 
common work of good should be taken, if our world is to 
become truly Christian. We are sure that rich and poor 
have much happiness to derive from working together for the 
moral, intellectual, and religious elevation of their fellow* 
citizens. We believe that it is as great a gain to the rich and 
educated to sit on a Club committee and teach in a Club class 
as it is to the poor and less instructed to have their brotherly 
counsel and instruction. We do not want Clubs to be other 
than self-governed, but a sprinkling of men on the committee 
who have the advantage of the learning, the taste, the self- 
restraint, and quiet thought that wealth and leisure give, 
must be an advantage. The opportunity of giving knowledge 
to others who want it, and of becoming intimately acquainted 
with their artizan brethren, is a benefit which we hope the rich 
and educated may never be deprived of. 

In one word, Self-Help is a great doctrine, but Mutual 
Help is a greater ; for it was the lesson bequeathed to us by 
the Great Brother of us all 

The Editor of the Working MerCs Club and Institute Magazine. 

Dear Sir, — ^I promised you somewhat recently that I would 
send you a sketch of the "origin, progress, and present 
position of our little Club." I do so in the hope and belief 
that others may be benefited thereby, and may be tempted to 
try to do likewise. At the outset, I must claim the indul- 
gence of your readers for any grammatical errors that may 
occur, bearing in mind that the writer is himself a working 
man. I will now proceed to unfold my tale as simply and 
plainly as my abilities will allow. Our Club is known by the 
name of the " Buersil and Lowerplace Working Men's Club." 
Its origin was as follows : In connexion with the Church 
Sunday-schools in the neighbourhood there was a number of 
young men, "teachers," whose misfortune was that they 
seldom, if ever, saw each other from Sunday to Sunday, and 
then but during school hours. They felt there was a some- 
thing short — a connecting link — ^to bind them together more 
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firmly, to bring them more in contact ^th each other, and 
thus cement the good feeling that existed amongst them. It 
had been often suggested that a news-room would afford them 
an opportunity of meeting together. But what was to be 
done I There was no room suitable for the purpose in the 
neighbourhood. No one was willing to take the lead in such 
a movement. The clergyman was appealed to, but, kind man 
though he was, said he could render no assistance, unless 
the " gentry *' of the district would assist him. Thus for a 
time the matter dropped ; but only for a time. On the even- 
ing of the 21st of March, 1860, fourteen of the teachers met, 
on the invitation of one of their number, at his lodgings, to 
consider a proposition he was desirous of making. It should 
be borne in mind that the whole of these fourteen persons 
were, with one exception, cotton operatives; that exception 
being the writer of this sketdi, who was at that time serving 
his apprenticeship in the machine trade. The proposal made 
was to this effect : The next cottage (an old one) to the one 
in which they were met was about to become tenantlessj and it 
was proposed it should be taken at a weekly rent of one shilling 
and sixpence. The prc^osal was adc^ted, and it was una- 
nimously resolved that a Club should be established, and a 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Committee was aj^ointed. 



Having framed our rules, a copy of which I enclose, the 
next question to be considered was. How were the requisite 
fittings, &c., to be provided? This proved to be a formidable 
difficulty ; nevertheless it' was overcome. Before the meeting 
dispersed, it was resolved — First, that the house should be 
taken, one of their number being placed in as tenant ; second, 
a deputation was appointed to wait upon the clergyman, to 
request him to accept the office of Presid^t ; thirdly, those 
present should pay their entrance-fee (one shilliug each) 
according to the rules ; fourthly, the total sum so paid (14s.) 
was ordered to be laid out in the purchasing of wood, to be 
made into forms by themselves ; fifthly, the house was ordered 
to be cleaned, a person being appointed to attend to it ; and, 
sixthly, it was resolved there should be another meeting on 
the following Saturday, to report progress, such meeting to 
be held in the " Club-house." Accordingly, on the following 
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Saturday afternoon, they again met, bat without a seat to sit 
upon ; however, the forms which were only part made were 
required to do duty. At that meeting it was announced that 
our clergyman was willing to become President. 

We again entered into the question of fittings, Ac, and we 
came to the conclusion ^^ that k the Club was to be a success, 
we must make it so ourselves." We acted accordingly. One 
person volunteered at his own expense to purchase a set of 
fireirons, another brushes, another a couple of chairs, another 
prints for the walls, another frames for the same, while others 
subscribed a sum sufficient to purchase cocoa-matting for the 
newsroom floor. 

Thus we began, and continued until we got sufficient for 
our requirements for the tune. It would ta^e, Mr. Editor, 
more space than you have to spare, were I to enter into all 
the difficulties that beset our path, and all the little triumphs 
we achieved ; yet there is one other little matter, in connexion 
with our second meeting, to which I should like to allude. 

The premises were not supplied with gas; there was a 
beer-house almost next door which was. It was felt that to 
make the Club-rooms look cheerful we must have something 
better than " dips," otherwise, with all our efforts, we could 
not make the place so attractive as our neighbours. This 
was a serious matter, involving, as it did, an expenditure of 
several pounds. It was admitted on all hands what was 
desirable; but one thing was needful: it was a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. However, having confidence in 
the success of our undertaking, we called in the gasfitter, had 
the rooms lighted to our satisfaction, and advanced amongst us 
the sum required to discharge the account ; the money being 
advanced until such time as the Club could afford to repay. 
Shortly afterwards we held our inauguration Tea Partyj and, 
))y dint of good management, we had a profit remaining which 
more than repaid the loan. At this time we had about thirty 
members. 

I now come to the second part of my sketch — ^viz.. Pro- 
gress we have made. Twelve months after the Club was 
established we had about fifty members ; but one thing was 
notable, that many who joined in the winter months ceased 
their connexion in the summer. This promised to be a great 
drawback to the success of the Club, unless some means were 
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taken to prevent it. The building was so badly ventilated 
that it was almost impossible for members to remain in the 
rooms during the hot weather. Again and again they argued 
that after being in the mill during the day they wanted a little 
out-door exercise; various were the objections raised and 
many were the remedies proposed. At last the committee 
decided upon three things : First, to improve the ventilation 
of the rooms ; second, that any member ceasing his connexion 
with the Club should not be re-admitted unless he gave a 
satisfactory reason for so doing ; and thirdly, acting upon the 
suggestion of their Secretary, they determined upon providing 
a play-ground for the summer season. A piece of enclosed 
ground was taken for the purpose (from a gentleman who 
has since rendered good service to the good cause) at a 
nominal rent. We had a large framework erected for swings, 
&c., at a cost of 30Z., 201. of which we had to obtain on loan, 
but have since repaid. We have gradually added amuse- 
ments as the funds would admit ; till now we have one of the 
best, if not the best, open-air gymnasiums in the county, 
without having asked for or received a single donation towards 
the expense of the same. Nay, more than this, we held last 
year an athletic festival, by which we were pecuniary losers 
to the extent of about 6^. ; yet the Club gained in two ways 
— first by a large addition of members, and secondly by the 
addition of about 7/. to the funds. It is our rule, in getting 
up things of this kind, to make a subscription amongst our- 
selves and friends towards defraying a portion of the expenses 
incurred. While the receipts of the festival last year were 
insuflBicient to cover the expenses, yet the " Members' Special 
Fund" not only made up the deficiency, but also added the 
amount I have named to the general funds of the Club, in 
addition to a quantity of property which had to be purchased 
for the occasion. This year our festival has been more suc- 
cessful. Last year it was little known, much less understood ; 
but this year we came before the public better known and 
better uliderstood; and, notwithstanding our expenses have 
more than trebled, our receipts have done the same, and we 
have only trespassed upon the members' "Special Fund" 
(which has been this year much larger than usual) to the 
amount of about 2/., the Club benefiting by an increase of 
members and the sum of 15/. ; at the same time we are con- 
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tinually adding to our stock of properties required for the pur- 
pose, besides causing our Club to be better known and appre- 
ciated. 

Thus our maxim has been, from the first establishment of 
the Club, to trust to our own resources, not to others. This I 
believe to be the secret of our success. It should not be for- 
gotten that we have had four out of the five and a-half years 
of our existence to contend against a cotton famine. Many a 
time our weekly subscriptions have not been sufficient to pay 
the week's rent and cleaning ; yet we still held on ; our Club 
was a meeting-place for our cotton operative members to 
meet and wile away their time at their educational and 
sewing classes and amusements. Even at the time I am 
writing, many are wearing clothing they made themselves at 
our little Club. Oftentimes have I heard them declare that, 
had it not been for the Club, they could not have told 
how to spend their time. To their credit be it said, 
that, as they came to be employed, they paid up their 
arrears, in some cases amounting to more than twelve months' 
subscription at twopence per week. The Club has been, and 
continues to be, governed by themselves. Knowing their 
wants and knowing their circumstances, they act accordingly ; 
and while they have much to contend against, they have a 
bright future before them. Year by year we have steadily 
increased in the number of members ; our annual tea-parties 
increase in importance (a report of our last you were kind 
enough to ii^sert in the February number of your Magazine) ; 
our annual procession on Whit-Saturday has become one of 
our village "events," and is always looked forward to with 
pleasure. I ought not to omit that the young women (all 
factory girls) of the village school presented to the Club, on 
the occasion of their first procession, a large and handsome 
flag, bearing the name of the Club, and the motto, " Labor 
omnia vincitJ* There is another feature in connexion with 
our Club well worth the consideration of your working men 
readers — viz., our newspapers are almost entirely given by the 
members themselves. Some present one, some another. 
Those who receive papers from friends at a distance place 
them upon the tables. These we have from America and 
other places. One of our old members, who is now in Aus- 
tralia, sends us an illustrated paper every mail. The same 
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rule applies to indoor amnsements. By this means we are 
enabled to devote a large sum to other purposes. We divide 
the year into two terms — winter and summer. The former 
commences October 1st and closes March 31st, and the latter 
the remainder of the year. During the winter we have 
classes for reading, writing, and arithmetic; debates fort- 
nightly, and lecturets or lectures the same. (Political dis- 
cussions are forbidden fruit.) These are well attended, and 
give great satisfaction. I now come to the last part of my 
subject: Present position. We have on the books 115 
members ; a library of 350 volumes ; the newsroom is sup- 
plied with 17 papers, including daily, weekly, and monthly; 
an excellent gymnasium, which, during the present summer, 
we have thrown open to the inhabitants generally, on pay- 
ment of one penny per day. We find that, while it has 
added much to the pleasure of those who have attended, it 
promises to be an excellent source of revenue. This position 
has been, to a great extent, attained by the exertions of the 
members themselves. At the same time, I cannot but add 
that we have been much indebted to the kindness of our 
senior vice-president, who, while he has been anxious the 
members should manage their own business, has at all times 
been ready to preside at our public festivals, and to render 
us assistance as occasion required. We have but one ob- 
stacle in our path, and that bids fair to disappear — our 
present premises are by far too small ; we cannot accommo- 
date half our members. Various suggestions have been 
made to remedy the evil, but have invariably been given up, 
until a proposition made by the Secretary has been adopted. 
An architect has been called in ; plans made and accepted ; a 
company formed under the Joint-Stock Company's Act, with 
a capital of 500/., with power to increase. Already 420 
shares have been subscribed for, and we are in treaty for a 
site for the building, in a most eligible situation, and contain- 
ing about 520 square yards, and, with the revival of the 
cotton trade, we hope to have our new Club-house ready by 
Christmas next. 

I have already trespassed too much upon your space, and 
must conclude, with a promise to report progress at some 
future day. — I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Buersil, July 4, 1865. D. Schofield. 
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CHAPTER VI, . 

[The following Chapter is taken from the Working Men's Club and Institute Moffozine 
for January, 1866.] 

HOW TO MAKE CLUBS SELF-DESTRUCTIVE. 

As our Magazine professes to be impartial and catholic in 
its principles, and as we have already endeavomred to show 
how Clubs may be made self-supporting, we think it only fair 
to offer a little encouragement to the other side of the 
question. 

I. Hints to Promoters. 

To prepare for this catastrophe, begin by showing the men 
that you do not trust them — ^that they must be treated like 
children ; or that, at all events, you mean to do as much for 
them, and leave as little to themselves, as possible. Avoid 
having trustees, but get two conmiittees appointed instead — 
one of gentlemen, the other of working men. Let the gen- 
tlemen's committee have the control of all the cash, and let 
the working men's committee be obliged to ask leave for 
spending anything. Let there be an appeal from all or any 
of the decisions of the working men's committee to that of the 
gentlemen's. Get a supercilious, ungenial manager ; a tho- 
roughly unbusiness-like or intemperate man will do just as 
well. The purpose can sometimes be answered effectively by 
having a man and his wife, and allowing the man not to 
trouble himself at all about the interests of the Club, and by 
not expecting the wife to concern herself about anything 
except tea, coffee, and other refreshments. These last had 
better be of inferior quality, nicely spoiled in making, and 
rather higher in price than they can be got elsewhere. Admit 
members under the age of eighteen or twenty. Be very 
careful that none of the committee ever trouble themselves to 
go near the Club, or exert any authority while there ; at all 
events not to do this in turn and with regularity. Let any 
gentleman interested in the Club carefully abstain from coming 
near it, or taking any part in the management of entertain- 

g2 
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ments or classes, under a judicious apprehension of being 
disliked and distrusted by the members. It must never be 
considered that the refinement, culture, and education of an 
upper class man can be of the slightest use to working men, 
or that the Club is a suitable place for bringing the two 
classes together for mutually pleasant and profitable relations. 
If, however, a gentleman can go in a dictatorial spirit, well 
crammed with suspicions, and can show that he considers the 
Club his^ and not theirs^ the satisfactory result may be sooner 
produced than probably in any other way. Make no pro- 
vision for supplying entertainments for the members, and of 
course avoid having " singing" or " elocution" classes. Should 
discussion meetings be established, let subjects be proposed 
which will engender strong personal feeling and give rise to 
acrimonious remarks, which the chairman must refrain from 
repressing. Theological topics are admirably adapted for the 
purpose, on account of the deep interest felt in theip. Let 
a majority refuse altogether the discussion of any subject, 
otherwise unobjectionable, but particularly desired by a 
minority. 

II Hints to Members. 

It is important that clerks, tradesmen, and so forth, should, 
if possible, be induced to join the Club ; not, of course, in 
order to give help of any kind, but to monopolize the news- 
papers, bagatelle-board, &c. As this, however, cannot 
often be accomplished, the members themselves must be 
encouraged to treat one another in a cold and unfriendly 
fashion — each taking the best seats, or keeping possession of 
the most coveted newspapers, magazines, or games — taking 
care to regard the Club merely as a place where they can 
get a little amusement and comfort for themselves — carefully 
pooh-poohing any notion of its being intended as a general 
good to the working men of the neighbourhood and as an 
agency for their social elevation. Members must avoid 
paying their subscription regularly, and must never encou- 
rage their fellow-members to do so, or look after them when 
they have absented themselves — any appearance of interest in 
one another will not only help to frustrate the desired object, 
but must be viewed as a mark of bad taste. 

If a man can't go to his Club the first two or three nights 
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in the week, let him be sure to say, "Oh, it's not worth 
going now this week. TU wait till next Monday." By this 
means he will save twopence and set a good example, which, 
if well followed, will soon close the Club — unless, indeed, the 
landlord, unfortunately, should agree to deduct from his rent 
all members' subscription in arrear, which he is very likely to do. 

By way of promoting the dissensions above referred to, 
in connexion with the discussion meeting, it will be very 
advisable to request that books of a strong sectarian, theo- 
logical bias, or eminently destructive of received religious 
opinions, and likely, therefore, to be offensive to some mem- 
bers of the Club, may be introduced into the hbrary ; or that 
newspapers of a similar .character be placed on the table. 
" Each for himself," of course, must be the motto ; mutual 
concessions must be carefully avoided, and nothiag like the 
idea ever be admitted of its ever being a common social plat- 
form for men of all sects and parties. 

A very useful step will be to introduce frequent dramatic 
entertainments, with dresses, scenery, and with the female 
parts performed by female acquaintances of the members. 
This will be pretty sure to alienate the influential friends and 
supporters of the Club in the upper ranks, and drive away the 
slow-going hum-drum working men. Recitations, dialogues, 
and acting charades without dresses will not be of any use for 
this purpose, but would tend decidedly the other way. Dancing 
may also be introduced, with a judiciously frequent succession 
of " penny hops ;" and if without supervision or selection of 
company, so much the better. Merely proposing these 
cheerful little amusements will be wise policy ; because, if 
they are resisted, you may probably get up a faction against 
the ruling powers, and you might, perhaps, worry them into 
resigm'ng, or, if there are trustees, they will probably refuse 
permission for these entertainments, and shut up the place, 
which would be a great relief to all parties concerned, espe- 
cially to the neighbouring publicans. 

In like manner, an agitation might be got up for the intro- 
duction of beer into the Club, which, like the other measures, 
whether successful or not, would delightfully damage the con- 
cern, and probably sow the seeds of ultimate disruption. 
Make a good deal of the cry that " it is not meant to be a 
Teetotal Club !" that " it is very hard a working man cannot 
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have his beer " wherever he is or whatever he may be doing ; 
aod that, of course, a pewter pot is an inseparable adjunct to 
a British workman's enjoyment of a sociable evening. 

Betting and gambling can be encouraged "on the sly ;" as, 
of course, anybody has a right to do what he likes with his 
own. Few measures will be more valuable for the important 
purposes in view. You must discourage any interest in the 
mere games themselves; laugh, down the notion of there 
being any pleasure in the exercise of the skill they may re- 
quire, and vote the whole thiag abominably slow without some 
trifling stakes. Introduce " cards ;'* of course, at first, with 
. an emphatic prohibition against playing for money, which can 
be gradually and good-humouredly ignored. 

If all these measures are frustrated, or fail of their desired 
effect, get a dozen or two fellows of the roughest character 
you are acquainted with — thorough-going pot companions — 
to jom the Club for a " lark." Set them to make themselver 
systematically disagreeable, and to take every opportunity of 
making each member in particular uncomfortable ; and, if pos- 
sible, of getting up occasionally a general " row.'' They can 
take private opportunities of hacking the furniture and games 
about, cribbing the bagatelle-balls or draughts, and gene- 
rally of being able to say when they leave, they have had 

" their two-pennorth " out of it, as was recently and 

elegantly remarked at a large Club. 

N.B. — Observe that all these hints to members can only be 
effectually acted on if the ladies and gentlemen interested in 
the destruction of the Club will also kindly do their part 
by attending to the foregoing hints. Anything like that 
higher tone and ridiculously improving and elevating ten- 
dency which would be given by the presence of persons of 
culture, refinement, and kindly feeling, would probably be a 
fatal antidote to the best-laid brotherly scheme for disorgan- 
ization. 

All this nonsense about making the Clubs places for some- 
thing more than mere amusement and gossip must be inex- 
orably snuffed out. A working man's inability to care about 
anything but smoking, drinking, or playing after his day's 
work must be fiercely insisted on, and the whole Club and 
Institute must be kept down as nearly to the level of the 
beershop as may be practicable. 
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One other point, but one of great importance, is all we 
have room for at present. Let the Committees and Secretaries 
of Clubs be very careful not to lay hold of that " Alpinb 
Rope" spoken of in the introduction to the first number of 
our Magazine. They must carefully abstain from taking in 
the Magazine, from sending any information to it, and from 
affiliating with the Union, so that they may avoid getting any 
useful hmts from other parties engaged in this mischievous 
work, or giving them any in return. By this means, if 
matters are going wrong, nobody but the Committee, and, by 
degrees, the members, need know anything about the disease 
till it is too late to cure it. Like a wounded wild beast, the 
Club can creep into a hole and die unseen — and as the Central 
Union and the Club movement generally got no benefit from 
the Club while living, so it is just possible they may receive 
some little damage from the fact of its decease. At all 
events, the chance is worth trying for, and the fact of not 
affiliatmg with the Union will, quoad^ cripple the said Union's 
usefuhiess, and that is worth much. 

The necessity for all the above trouble in extinguishing the 
Club may be avoided, however, by sensible precautions when 
the first proposals for establishing it are mooted. A glance 
at these must be reserved for a future number. [See next 
Chapter.] 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

[In the pamphlet before referred to, entitled "Hints and Suggestions, Ac." the 
Parent Society offers some advice as to the measures that may be taken for 
establishing these Clubs and Institutes. A few more, by reading them backwards, 
may be gathered from the following paper, ^originally published in the Society's 
Magazine for February, 1866.] 

HINTS ON THE BEST MEANS FOR PREVENTING THE FORMA- 
TION OP WORKING MEN'S CLUBS AND INSTITUTES. 

At the close of the article in our last number, entitled "How 
to make Clubs Self-Destructive," we observed that " the ne- 
cessity for all the above trouble in extinguishing the Club 
might be avoided by judicious obstructions when the first pro- 
posals for establishing it are mooted." Let us, therefore, 
now glance at a few of the said " obstructions," and it may 
be as well here to state that nearly all the suggestions, both 
in this chapter and in the last, are happily based on facts 
which have actually occurred — ^the few exceptions being, or 
having been, in a fair way to come under the same cate- 
gory. 

Hints to Obstructives, 

At the preliminary meeting, to which those gentlemen may 
have been summoned who are thought likely to aid in the 
movement, let it be strongly urged that the working man hates 
being patronized, and that the Clubs, therefore, should be en- 
tirelj self-supporting, or not exist at all. Should this ob- 
jection be overruled on any of the grounds mentioned in the 
chapter " How can Clubs be made Self-Supporting ? " a good 
stand may be made on the ground that the Club is not wanted in 
that particular neighbourhood — ^though, no doubt, very useful 
elsewhere ; or it can be eloquently maintained that home is 
the proper place for the working man, and that the Clubs take 
men away from their homes, carefully ignoring the nature of 
those homes, and keeping out of sight all the proofs that have 
been accumulated in the pages of our Occasional Papers and 
Magazine regarding the absurd notion that the Clubs help to 
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bring men from the public-house to their homes, and to make 
those homes happier in various ways. 

If there is a Mechanics' Institute in the town, it may pro- 
bably be converted into a Malakhoflf piece de resistance^ and 
the inquiry may indignantly be made why the working men 
don't avail themselves of the great advantages it is supposed 
to afford. If they won't go to such a good reading-room, 
capital lectures, classes, &c., of course they won't avail them- 
selves of such common-place and degrading facilities as talk- 
ing, smoking, and recreation-rooms. Do not the nobility and 
gentry of England rush with impetuous eagerness every night, 
after a hard day's work or play, to classes and lectures, and 
generally " go in " for hard study I Or if there are a few ex- 
ceptions among men of a domestic turn, is it not well known 
that they keep no servants, and that their family sit the whole 
evening in the kitchen, using it as nursery, parlour, library, 
and drawing-room, as well as for nice little dinner and music 
parties ? 

Should all these and similar arguments prove unavailing, 
and a number of misguided fanatics be determined to start 
the Quixotic enterprise, then make the movement as much of 
" a hole-and-corner " affair as possible, and especially manage 
to prevent a public meeting being held, as tiat might give 
the working men confidence that all was straightforward and 
" above-board." 

As the sucpess of the undertaking will depend mamly, among 
other important points, on the working men having full con- 
fidence in the single-mindedness of the promoters, try and get 
these gentlemen to connect the Club with some religious or- 
ganization, or other object exceedingly good in itself, but not 
likely to be sufficiently appreciated by the individuals they 
propose to benefit. Working men being proverbially free 
from suspiciousness, there will be no harm in taking steps 
that may raise the idea of there being some ulterior object in 
view. We can never do people any good until they are per- 
suaded that we have some selfish object in view, and working 
men, of course, are not at all in the habit of supposing that 
religious people have any sinister object at heart in the schemes 
they may set on foot for their benefit. 

If a public meeting is held, endeavour to give it in some way 
or other a party or sectarian character, by means of the place 
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at which it is held, the way in which it is annonnced, or the 
person invited to be chainnan ; or a few roughs, previously 
primed with beer, which the publican will, doubtless, gladly 
give " free gratis," judiciously placed in different parts of. the 
meeting, will be able either to create a diversion, by means of 
choral harmonies specially composed for the occasion, or 
by interrupting the speaker with a few well-chosen ques- 
tions. 

With regard to the speakers, evidently the first qualifica- 
tion is that they should be totally ignorant of the subject. 
The second, that they should insist upon some extreme views 
of their own, and get the meeting divided into parties or fac- 
tions in support thereof or in opposition thereto. One speaker 
can urge the necessity of uncompromising and exclusive Tee- 
totalism ; another can be equally rampant as to the necessity 
for admitting beer. A strong prejudice may be got up 
against the movement among the clergy and gentry by insist- 
ing that the Club rooms should be opened on a Sunday, or 
among the working men, by fiercely maintaining that they 
ought to be entirely closed then. 

Pomts of this and similar character, which can only pro- 
perly be decided, after a time, by experience and by the sub- 
scribers and members themselves, should be pushed prema- 
turely at the public meeting. We have known an influential 
public meeting end in smoke, and all operations be suspended for 
a year, mainly owing to one brief, prudent, and well-timed ex- 
hortation on a ticklish question, which, but for the purpose 
in view, should only have been discussed before a deliberative 
meeting of promoters and members. Contrive, if possible, 
that the public meeting close without the appointment of a 
provisional committee for carrying out its objects, by some 
such speech as, " Oh, that can easily be done by-and-bye ; 
it's getting late now ;" but if the appointment be inevitable, 
mind and get two or three crotchetty fellows placed upon it — 
a man of extreme views, and known for his unbusinesslike ca- 
pacity, appointed as secretary, or some gentleman disb'ked by 
the working men, or a worldng man mistrusted by the em- 
ployers in the neighbourhood. 

When the question of premises has to be discussed, urge 
the necessity of getting a large building, and raising 2,000/. 
or 3,000/., in order to do the thing " in a way worthy of this 
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important borough ;" at least, if the notion of supposing that 
the money could possibly be got is sufficiently ridiculous. By 
diverting the attention of the provisional committee to an im- 
practicable scheme of this nature, a great deal of valuable time 
will be gained, during which the effect of the public meeting 
will wear off, zeal be cooled down, and the whole concern pro- 
"bably be shelved for a year or two. On the other hand, pre- 
mises may be taken in a locality so suitable for the early 
suffocation of a Club, or which are so small, dark, dirty, and 
ill-ventilated, that the few members who go will feel like rats 
in a haunted house, and be speedily reduced to such dismal 
extremities, that they will ere long devour one another or 
commit a double suicide — viz., on themselves and the Clubs 
of which they were the scanty ornaments. 

Should you ultimately be unable to prevent a canvass of the 
neighbourhood for donations, get the donation list headed by 
leading men with some very small sums ; or you may be able 
to frustrate the object by proposing the application of the 
" Free Libraries Act " to the town, and getting all the de- 
termined public-house frequenters, close-fisted or unprosperous 
tradesmen, and public-spirited ratepayers in general, to come 
up in sufficient numbers to outvote the stupid, misguided ar- 
tizans, who would gladly see it introduced. Should the pro- 
posal to apply the act be rejected, the people of property and 
employers in the neighbourhood will perhaps be sufficiently 
exasperated to make this rejection the ground of refusal to 
do anything to help such a set of low-minded, beer-loving sots 
as are desiring the establishment of a Working Men's Club 
and Institute. 

But we can only offer hints. The above will be sufficient 
for wise men ; and we have but little hope that any others 
read our Magazine. Hence the smallness of the circulation. 
Go, then, illustrious friends of the working men, where glory 
waits you — seize every suitable and unsuitable occasion, and 
nip these pernicious undertakings in the budding hour. 

N.B. — Prizes will, probably, ere long be offered for pre- 
venting Clubs from being established, or for pleasantly smo- 
thering them if they come into existence. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

HOW TO MAKE CLUBS AND INSTITUTES ATTRACTIVE. 

We have thrown out a few hints in previous chapters as to 
ways and ^means for making Clubs self-supporting and self- 
destructive. But the main point for the former purpose, 
where the premises are large enough, unquestionably 
is to make them so attractive that they may always have 
plenty of members subscribing sufficient, as in gentlemen's 
Clubs, to enable them to pay their way all the year round. 
Among the measures requisite for the purpose we have 
already laid stress on the main principles requisite for this 
end, such as that the working men should feel that the Club 
is their own, that they are their own masters there, and 
can be as free and independent as in their own homes ;* 

• Since writing on thia point (which is of course of vital concern) 
in previous chapters, we have been reminded of a curious fact which 
occurred several years ago. A public -spirited manufacturer and his 
son, in Stockport, spent a good deal of money in fitting up reading and 
news rooms for the enjoyment of their men, but, to their disappoint- 
ment, found the rooms were so little used that at last they were shut 
up and the experiment abandoned. About six months afterwards, 
two of the leading ''hands" came to their employer and said, 
*' Measter, will ye gie us the key?" ** What key?" asked the 
gentleman, in surprise. ** The key o* thae News-room," replied the 
men. It was willingly given when their plans were explained. The 
"hands" formed their own committee, opened and managed the 
rooms themselves, and the whole affair, which has since greatly 
developed in various ways, became a useful and prosperous Institute. 

A precisely similar disappointment has been experienced by the 
partners in a celebrated engineering establishment in the metropolis, 
who, in addition to the ordinary provision for reading and recreation, 
fitted up excellent baths for their men. Besides the hindrance to the 
use of such advantages, caused by the men's desire to be perfectly 
free from restraint and surveillance, there is another arising out of 
their fear of being supposed to be currying favour with their em- 
ployers (" creeping up their sleeve," in expressive workshop idiom) 
by usin^ what is thus benevolently provided for them, and some- 
times Bull greater fear of ooming under any obligation to them. 
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that the grown-up men have at least one or two rooms to 
themselves into which the youths should have no admission ; 
that there should be a steward or manager, and if possible a 
committee also, who should make the members, especially new 
comers, feel that they are wehoine ; that occasional amuse- 
ments and rational excitement should be provided to supply 
the place of the attractions of the public-house ; that good and 
cheap refreshments should be provided ; that Provident and 
other economical Societies should be connected with the Club ; 
that members' wives and daughters should occasionally parti- 
cipate in the enjoyments of the Club ; and that there should 
be a good library both for reading at the Club and for lending 
to members. 

In addition to these and other recommendations scattered 
through this volume, we desire now to add two or three 
special suggestions, and also to dwell more emphatically or 
at length on some of those already mentioned. 

The value of making the accommodation in the principal 
conversation, smoking, and reading rooms as comfortable and 
cheerful-looking as possible can hardly be over-estimated. In 
the letter from Sunderland (quoted page 57), the writer 
refers to the apparently trivial, but really important fact, that 
in the reading-room everyone was provided with an arm-chair. 
Tired men can well appreciate a comfort of this kind. And 
yet m too many Clubs we have seen both reading and talking 
rooms furnished only with forms, sometimes even without 
backs to them. Chairs not only give the needed rest, but 
promote that grand desideratum in a Club— viz., sociability. 
Small round tables, likewise, in the coffee and smoking-room 
are a much more sociable arrangement than those long tables 
which are too common. Two or three compartments, also, 
divided from the rest of the room, if it be large eiiough, by 
red curtains, give a pleasant aspect to it, and prese it attrac- 
tions for cozy " good-fellowship." A bell, by which to summon 
the steward or waiter, or other adequate facilities for members 
to " give their orders " when they come to the Club, is desir- 
able. It is also well to have a list of prices of every article 

These fears and jealousies are very sad. But they will vanish as 
masters and men both rise to a higher level, and stand to one another, 
generally, on the footing of mutual confidence and respect which 
ordinarily characterize the relations of an employer and his foreman. 
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sold hung np in the Club-room. Men are shy of asking 
prices, and still more of ordering in the dark. At the bottom 
of the list might be a notice that any person requiring 
refreshments is requested to ring the bell. If the steward at 
any time found that from pressure of orders he could not 
serve the members fast enough, he might be able to engage 
two or three of the younger members, who, for a trifling re- 
muneration, or for some refreshment, would willingly help 
him. Anything better than keeping the members long wait- 
ing. Then, again, the necessary process of showing one's 
ticket should be made the occasion rather for the pleasant 
welcome of a privileged friend than the jealous scrutiny of a 
possible intruder. It is upon trifles like these now mentioned, 
that the success of a Club, otherwise well managed, often turns. 
We have heard the Club at Hull praised in respect of its 
comfort and attractiveness by a working man at Brighton, 
and the sociability of the Bradford Club highly spoken of by 
a London ironfounder. 

A very good suggestion was once made to us by an artizan 
engaged in the Deptford Dockyard (Mr. Cole), that it would 
often be a great attraction to men if they could have a car- 
penter's bench, turning-lathe, and other tools at their Club, 
particularly if there was going to be an Industrial Exhibition 
in the neighbourhood. , Of course men engaged in such occu- 
pations during the day would not want them at night. But 
tailors, shoemakers, compositors, &c., might be very glad of 
the opportunity to employ themselves for an hour or two m 
some ingenious labours of a totally different character. In 
like manner, a joiner might delight in being initiated into the 
mysteries of an electrial machine, or of chemical combina- 
tions ; a mason might take an interest in figure drawing and 
painting, or the various orders of architecture, and in orna- 
mentation according to Ruskin. We must always remember 
the value of helping men to employ a different set of faculties 
from those with which they earn their daily bread. It is one 
of the highest recommendations of a Club that it assists a man 
to exercise the whole of his mtellectual nature, and thereby 
to become more of a man, less of a mere animal or machine. 
Culture of every kind is for this reason pre-eininently kumamz' 
ing. Recreation takes a far higher stand when this important 
function which it performs is duly remembered and honoured. 
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The daily drudgery by which the bread is earned is often 
monotonous, deadening in its effects, yet when faithfully 
performed unspeakably noble. All the more reason for pro- 
viding agreeable change of occupation and humanizing variety 
when it is over. 

The important question of whether it would not be better 
that the members of a Club should be elected by ballot, 
instead of entering by merely paying their subscription, has 
already been adverted to in Chapter III. But it is worth con- 
sidering whether the prmciple of election might not often be 
better applied by having a Club within a Club — a sort of inner 
and more select circle, consisting at first of the older members 
who first joined, and then of those whom they invite or elect 
to join them. The outline of the plan is given in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter to the Secretary of the Bolton Club ; 
and although they have peculiar facilities for carrying it out, 
yet as we have insisted on the necessity for the grown-up and 
married men having at least one or two rooms to themselves 
in every Club, it would always be possible where this was 
secured for them to have their select circle and keep it to 
themselves : — 

« 150, Strand, June 7, 1867. 

" My dear Sir, — ^I have to thank you for sending me your 
last Report, which is very interesting, and, on the whole, very 
satisfactory. Let me beg you and your zealous coadjutors 
never to be discouraged. The tide is sure to flow in your 
favour if you can hold on. I have printed the greater part 
of it in the Appendix to our Annual Report, which will go into 
several thousand hands, and your Club will thus be helping 
many others. 

" It has occurred to me, considering the great number of 
rooms you possess, that you might very well adopt, in a mo- 
dified form, one of the suggestions in our last edition of 
' Hints,' &c., recently sent you — ^viz., that of electing mem- 
bers. Suppose you get a number of the best among your 
grown-up men to form a sort of select society within the 
Club, and give them up two good rooms entirely to themselves, 
with a bagatelle-board in one, and comfortable chairs with 
little tables in the other ? They might call themselves * The 
Eclectics,' or * The Sociables,' and nobody should belong to 
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them or be allowed to come into their rooms until he had been 
duly proposed one week, and elected by ballot the next ; one- 
third black balls to exclude. You would find a considerable 
competition, I suspect, among the members of your Club, and 
ere long among the outside public, to be elected members of 
this select circle, and those who joined it would stick to it. 
Of course only quarterly members would be eligible, and pro- 
bably very few members under twenty-five years would be 
elected. But this would be a great thing gained — to make 
men feel it a favour to be allowed to join, instead of (as too 
often at present) feeling that they are doing you a favour by 
joining. You need not give 'The Sociables' any news- 
papers or books, they would go to the ordinary rooms for 
that. 

" Then, again, I think you should always be endeavouring to 
give greater privileges (not invidiously, but as a natural re- 
sult) to the quarterly members than to the weeklies, and to 
the latter than to the penny visitors. Let them all feel this 
difference, though in a quiet, pleasant, unobtrusive fashion. 
Then there will be a constant influence at work to make them 
lengthen their term of subscription. 

" Lastly, have you thought of holding an Industrial Ex- 
hibition? Remember that the Preston Club made 1,000Z. by 
theirs ! Of course, I do not for a moment urge constant excite- 
ment ; you will see what I have said about that in our Re- 
port. It is not by excitement, but by producing a gradual, 
steady demand among working men for the quiet comforts and 
advantages of the Club, that permanent prosperity is to be 
secured. Make the Club more comfortable and attractive 
than any public-house, and then a certain number of men wiU 
come, even without beer. But occasional and reasonable ex- 
citement, at proper intervals, may bring you money and get 
you out of debt. Pray let me hear from you from time to 
time, and believe me, very truly yours, 

"Henry Solly." 

And let it not be supposed that this would be regarded as an 
invidious and unbrotherly proceeding by the other frequenters 
of the Club. English working men specially delight in this 
kind of select fellowship, while they are at the same time 
ready to extend it whenever and wherever they feel the 
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ground safe for doing so. The great popularity of the secret 
orders of Odd-Fellows, Foresters, Druids, and of a large 
number of lesser confraternities, is some evidence of this state- 
ment. We strongly recommend every Club to consider the 
desirableness of forming an order or society of "Sociables" 
or " Free Companions " within its borders, and inviting the 
best and pleasantest of their friends to join it. 

Then, again, we are reminded by the mention of Odd-Fel- 
lows, &c., that working men — like true-hearted Englishmen, 
as they are — value " dignities and authorities." They have 
many orders and degrees of merit in those societies, honour 
being duly and cordially given according as it is due. And 
it is very desirable to consider in what wdy those members of 
a Club, whether belonging to the inner circle or to the body 
generally, who have deserved well of their brethren, or who 
have shown a capacity for special work and important func- 
tions, could be placed in suitable posts of honour, and be re- 
cognized as belonging to an order of merit. We have 
allrfded to this important subject in the paper " On the Union 
and Co-operation of Clubs " belonging to the same district, 
but here we refer more especially to the action of individual 
Clubs, and to their arrangements for a governing body and 
officers. 

At one of the conferences we attended in the North of 
England, it was suggested that occasional suppers, to which 
men might bring their wives, would have a very good effect. 
We quite believe this. It is a recommendation similar in cha- 
racter to one we would strongly urge — ^viz., that the Committee 
should throw open all the rooms in the Club-house for an 
occasional conversazione^ say once a-month, when the wives, 
daughters, and sweethearts should be admitted, and when 
something amusmg or entertainingly-instructive' should be 
provided in each room. There is often much truth in the 
remark, that until the wives have had some welcome of this 
kind to the Club they may view it with suspicion ; but once 
welcomed in this fashion, and receiving an occasional share, 
however small, in its enjoyments, they become its warm sup- 
porters. 

There is no doubt that general sociability and " good-fel- 
lowship " is one of the principal enjoyments which a Club is 
intended to supply — which in a certain way a public-house 
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does now give (in most eases) very thoroughly — and which 
must be supplied by the Club in a variety of ways (none of 
them debasing), if it is to take the place of the public-house. 
The Saturday evening "Free and Easy" (under the surveil- 
lance of a firm but genial chairman), and sociable little tea- 
meetings, or suppers, are a great help in promoting the attrac- 
tiveness, as well as usefulness, of a Club. 

The members might each in turn, according to the size of 
the room, be allowed to introduce a friend once or twice to 
the "Free and Easy," or other entertainments and social 
meetings, and two or three times, perhaps, on ordinary nights. 
This would induce many to wish to become members who 
would otherwise have known nothing about the Club, and 
would spread its reputation through the workshops or fac- 
tories of the town'. But a privilege of this kind would have 
to be guarded very carefully, lest it should impair the " Club " 
feeling of privacy and select companionship. On the con- 
versazione nights, if the rooms were not large enough to 
admit all the members' female friends on every occasion, each 
member in turn might be allowed two tickets. 

Well-managed discussion meetings, or classes with interest- 
ing subjects and lively speakers, are always exceedingly 
popular, as well as extremely useful in an educational point 
of view. Where it is diflficult to establish them for want of 
enough members willing to take part in them, it might be well 
to try the plan of appropriating the larger part of the room 
to those who come to hear but not to speak, and placing 
chairs and a table in the other part, for the three or four who 
may be willmg to discuss the question, and who might asso- 
ciate two or three others with them as junior counsel. By 
thus giving greater distinction, responsibility, and dignity to 
the function' of speakers, we may sometimes be able to induce 
men capable of the effort to make it; and good speakers 
from other Clubs also may be willing to give up an evening, 
and to come some distance to lead a debate. Here, also, is 
an admirable field opened for gentlemen of education, and 
with popular sympathies, to promote the* attractiveness of a 
Club, and at the same time to advocate what they deem to be 
important truth. After a few such intellectual contests, with 
an interested and perhaps applauding audience, a few more 
members would be induced to come into the arena, untU there 
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might be regular sides chosen by the leading speakers, as for 
a game at cricket. These more public discussions, also, 
might stimulate members to attempt private practice classes. 
And once or twice a-year there should be a Discussion or 
Debate, to which the public generally would be admitted by 
tickets, distributed by the speakers or committee. Great 
pains should be taken in all these discussions, to encourage 
thoughtful argumentative remarks, and to discourage mere 
rhetorical flourishes, or ad captandum displays. The time 
«Jlotted to each speaker, on ordinary occasions, should seldom 
exceed twenty minutes each for the opener and his opponent, 
and ten minutes for the other speakers, giving an additional 
ten minutes on the public nights. Brevity involves conden- 
sation and thought. Unlimited opportunity invites diffuse- 
ness and display. All subjects except Theology should be 
freely discussed. (See pp. 80-81, and a subsequent chapter, in 
reference to this exception.) 

A Tennis or Fives Court would be very attractive as an out- 
door game, and might often be secured within a comparatively 
small space, where no other out-door recreation was pos- 
sible. 

A Natural History or "Field Club," for the summer 
months, would attract and benefit some members. Occasional 
exhibitions of collections of insects, &c., floral exhibitions, 
Ac, small prizes being given, would be useful The micro- 
scopic exhibitions of the South Shields Club and Institute 
have generally been crowded. 

Visits to museums, exhibitions of paintings, &c., in small 
parties of Club members, with some person well qualified to 
explain and point out objects of interest, would often prove 
exceedingly agreeable.* 

Great care must be exercised, when considering how to make 
Clubs attractive, to counteract the prevailing tendency of all 
Institutions for working men to " gcr upwards " — ^to be used, 
that is, by a socially higher class than they were intended for. 
While the culture of the members is promoted to the utmost, 
the managers of a Club should always be endeavouring to 
bring in, at the other end of the Club as it were, a lower class 

* A few farther hints will he found under the head of " Amusement 
and Education Combined." 
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than those already benefited by it — of course taking the 
greatest care not to drive out the existing members by the 
new admissions. It has been remarked, however, with much 
truth, that if we get the higher class of working men, we shall 
be sure to get the lower class by degrees. They will follow 
the fashion after a time. But after all that can be said 
with regard to "making Clubs attractive, no doubt the most 
powerful element for drawing men into Club fellowship 
and keeping them as members, is personal influence and per- 
sonal qualities. More may be done by the one, and more de- 
pends on the other, than can be matched by nearly all other 
causes combined. This of course applies especially to the 
secretary, the committee, and, above all, to the steward. 
N.B. — An old soldier, if he is sufficiently educated, with 
pleasant, agreeable manners, cheery as well as firm, often 
makes a capital steward. As a working man observed once, 
" they have so many stories to tell," and they know how to 
make the members welcome, yet keep good order. 

There are special modes of action, however, connected with 
this subject of personal influence that had better be discussed 
in a separate chapter. But the following correspondence be- 
tween Mr. B , honorary treasurer of the F Working 

Men's Club and Institute, and the Secretary to the Union, pos- 
sibly contains suggestions that may be suitably included in the 
present chapter ; — 

" Working Men's Club, F , 

May 10, 1866. 

" Dear Sir, — At a recent meeting of our Committee, I was 
requested to ask your advice, with a view to the amendment 
of our position. I enclose you what papers I can, to show 
you our former condition as compared to what we are now. 
Our members are now only fifty, and they do not all seem to 
appreciate the value of the Club. 

" Of course the subscriptions will not pay expenses, and 
honorary members tire of supporting an institution for which 
the working men care so little. We get very few artizans ; 
there are three builders' establishments, one cabinet-maker, 
two prmters, one coachmaker, and one painter, employing on 
an average eight or ten hands, of whom we have scarcely one 
on our books. But perhaps our principal difficulty is, that 
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th^ vicar is not with us, and he, of course, influences many 
of the men. 

" Can you, from these few rough notes, form any idea as 
to our best course, and will you kindly advise us, if you can I 

" Apologizing for giving you so much trouble, I am. Sir, 
yours faithfully, a ^ g » 

"May 15, 1866. 

" My dear Sir, — Having carefully considered your letter, 
let me first express earnest sympathy with yourself and the 
other friends, both working men and gentlemen, who are 
striving to keep up the Working Men's Club in your town. 
It was the first we helped to establish, and we are the more 
anxious for its fate. 

" Secondly, let me draw your attention to your sixth rule, 
* That any working man or mechanic (not under sixteen years 
of age) may become a member of the Club,' Ac. Now, as I 
am glad to see by your report that you take in the Working 
Man, you must have noticed all that has lately been said there 
upon the admission of youths to these Clubs. Hence, you 
can be at no loss to understand one of the principal causes of 
your want of greater success in drawing young men to your 
Club. You might get the age for admission raised, as 
soon as possible, to twenty-two or twenty-three, so as to have 
it, practically, at least up to twenty-one — but twenty-five 
would be better still — unless yourself and friends think you 
can do more good by turning it completely into a Youths' 
Club and Institute. But probably by far the best course would 
be to adopt some of the plans mentioned in my papers in the 
" Working Man " for providing separate accommodation for the 
youths. 

"Thirdly, in working these Clubs, we must always re- 
member that there are two forces required for their successful 
management. 1. The energy and interest of the working 
men themselves, as the rank and file of the army. 2. The 
zeal and co-operation of persons in a higher class as leaders 
or helpers, when and where they are wanted. Neither, as a 
general rule, has proved to be efficient without the other. 

"1. To secure the interest of working men in a Club, the 
first step is usually a public meeting. If you have tried this, 
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or cannot get speakers likely to rouse the working classes, the 
next, and far more efficient step in any case, is for those men 
who do care for the Club to talk about it to those who do 
not — ^to do this not merely once or twice, but repeatedly, 
whenever an opportunity offers, again and again, until at last 
the right moment comes, and a man's friend or shopmate 
agrees to join the Club for a time, ' just to see how he likes 
it.' [It is especially useful to send deputations from the Com- 
mittee and members of the Club to wait on the members of 
Friendly and Trade Societies in the town at their monthly 
Lodge or Court meetings.] Personal influence, in short, is the 
great secret of success in this Club movement. Nothing can 
supply its place for any permanent result. 

" But wise or injudicious rules and arrangements, of course, 
may greatly help or mar that influence— e. ^r., a ride allowing 
a member to bring a friend two or three times without pay- 
ment is of great use; while penny admissions for a single 
night are generally mischievous, a^ destroying the Club feel- 
ing, and sense of Club privilege. ... 

" To draw the attention of the operatives of the town to 
the advantages of your Club, you would probably do well to 
circulate a few hundreds of the enclosed paper, *A Few 
Words to Working Men about Social Clubs and Institutes,* 
accompanied by a short statement of what advantages your 
own Club offers, with the rate of subscription, &c. 

" If you could get up an exhibition, bazaar, outdoor flte^ 
&c. — anything to draw general attention to the Club— it 
would, of course, be a considerable help. The great difficulty 
you and all supporters of these Clubs have to contend agamst 
is the apathy of the working men, and the clinging love many 
of them have for the publican's fireside. Whatever will rouse 
their interest and gain their attention, break in upon their 
habitual routine, and stupid animal indifference, is of much 
value. 

" But especially the working men who have risen above that 
low, grovelling condition themselves, must make their comrades 
understand that at the Club they can be just as much their 
own masters, just as independent, and free and easy, as at the 
public-house, subject only to their own rules and good feeling, 
even as in a public-house they must be subject to the land- 
lord and public opinion. I often think of that man's remark, 
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qaotedin our ^Occasional Paper,' No. IX., now enclosed,* Work- 
ing Men Need and Welcome Help from Gentlemen,' Ac, * We 
hare masters, my lord, all day long, and we don't want 'em 
at night.' 

** 2. The co-operation of gentlemen in secoring the success 
of the Club is fully advocated in the said paper. If you 
ask men to give up the excitement of tippling and low 
conversation, you must substitute other and better excitement. 
Persons who can talk in a sociable and interesting way, who 
can sing, read, and recite, show microscope, telescope, air- 
pump, describe the human hand and horse's hoof, &c., or 
bring diagrams, maps, and engravings, may do much to help 
less educated and privileged folk to enjoy very pleasant even- 
ings without fuddling. In the same way, outdoor games and 
athletic sports sometimes receive great stimulus from the 
participation in them to a moderate extent of genial gentle- 
folks. 

" Query. — ^Have you availed yourselves of all these modes 
of making your Club flourish? Above all, have you and 
your fellow self-sacrificing workers tried to make the working 
men, generally, enter into the spirit of brotherly kindness and 
unselfish labour for the good of those working with them in 
the shop or the field? There is no hope nor help for any 
Club, except so far as the members will care for one another, 
and not merely for themselves. . . . 

" With regard to the unfortunate circumstance of your not 
having the vicar with you, this is, undoubtedly, much to be 
regretted, both for the sake of his own usefulness and for that 
of your Club ; but if you and your friends will work on in 
faith and patience, you will, I trust, be able to show himf, six 
months hence, by actual facts, the great good the Club is 
doing to his parishioners, and then, we would hope, he may 
become its cordial friend. I have hitherto had no more 
yaluable. and friendly supporters Tamong any class than among 
the clergy of the Church of England. 

" Again, I see by the report of our visitor last autumn, 
that out of your six rooms you appropriate three to your 
housekeeper. This is a large deduction from your working 
power. It is generally considered that one bedroom and a 
sort of bar-parlour is all that should be reserved exclusively 
for the housekeeper or steward. A man and his wife without 
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family would find this quite sufficient, because they are 
occupied in attending to the members during the evening, and 
can use the Club coffee-room, if they want more space, during 
the day. By your present arrangements you get no class- 
rooms, and, as I have often urged in the Working Man and 
elsewhere, a Club cannot long be maintained unless there is 
something of an educational character connected with it. Even 
the recreation department cannot be properly kept up with- 
out it. For instance, unless there is an elocution class there 
will probably be a deficiency in new recitations for the weekly 
sing-song or 'free-and-easy;' old pieces will be recited or 
read till the members are tired of them. More than one 
such entertainment has died out from this cause, thereby 
seriously injuring the Club. The same applies to a singing- 
class ; and with regard to the need generally of making the 
Club more than a mere recreation-shop, and of attaching men 
to it by higher and stronger ties, let me ask you to refer to 
the account you will find in the Working Man of my visit to 
Bolton [see pp. 67-68]. A discussion-class or meeting, again, I 
have always advocated as of immense value, if well managed, 
and kept free from theological controversy and party bitter- 
ness. 

" For the summer months, can you not get up a weekly 
meeting for athletic sports, preparatory to a regular festival, 
and collect money for prizes ? . . . — ^I am, dear Sir, very 
truly yours, 

"Henry Solly," 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERESTING WORKING MEN 
MORE GENERALLY IN THE MOVEMENT-MUTUAL RE- 
LATIONS OP PROVIDENT, FRIENDLY, TRADE, AND CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, WITH WORKING MEN'S CLUBS AND 
INSTITUTES. 

The object of this and the previous chapter is, we hope, 
more or less answered by nearly every chapter of the present 
Yolame. Bat it requires a few special remarks. 

In the fourth chapter (p. 143) we spoke of the importance of 
working on organically from what is already done to what re- 
mains to be accomplished, and therefore of appealing to the 
great organizations akeady existing among working men in be- 
half of these Clubs and Institutes. From the pamphlet entitled, 
" Hints and Suggestions," before quoted, we take the follow- 
ing recommendation in regard to the steps to be taken at 
the outset of the enterprise in any locality : — 

" Special application, either by letter, or, better still, by 
deputations, should be made to the Lodges, Courts, Com- 
mittees, and 'other governing bodies of all the. Trade, Friendly, 
Co-operative, Temperance, and Building Societies of working 
men in the neighbourhood. Their managers and members 
should be invited to attend the preliminary and other meetings 
for establishing the Club; they should be personally can- 
vassed, also, as far as possible, for their support and influence; 
and their assistance in getting members, both at tl^eir business 
meetings and in their workshops, should be solicited." 

The subject is also pressed upon the attention of the friends 
of the movement in the last Annual Report of the Union, page 
8, where it is said that, " There is probably hardly a Working 
Men's Society in the kingdom, whether Trade, Benefit, Co- 
operative, &c., however hostile formerly to such a procedure, 
but would at the present time allow, and in most cases 
welcome, by at all events a majority of its members, the visit 
of a deputation from this Society to discuss the subject of 
Working Men's Clubs. And this mode of agitating the 
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qnestion is in many respects by far the most efficient." (See 
Appendix.) 

But while this course is undoubtedly the right one to 
pursue, and no measures should be taken either for establish- 
ing or reviving a Club without thus endeavouring to interest 
in it those working men who have already shown their sense 
of the value of mutual help and of corporate organization, a 
no less important consideration is the arguments by which 
they should be asked to see the advantages that Working 
Men's Clubs would confer in return on their existing Societies. 

In reference to Friendly Societies we gave a few facts in 
Chapter III., illustrating the evils of the present system of 
holdiing the meetings of these valuable and praiseworthy 
societies at public-houses. Quoting from the address issued 
by the Parent Society to the officers and members of these 
organizations, we would remark that the importance of re- 
moving their meetings to Clubs or private houses of their 
own is shown by the following facts, stated in a letter from 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies to the Secretary of the 
Union. After referring to the case of a Society numbering 
120 members, which in the course of three years consumed at 
their meetings 258 gallons of beer, the Registrar continues : 
" This is only one instance, out of many, in which a large 
expenditure takes place in Friendly Societies on account of 
drmk, paid for on compulsion by the members,' because they 
meet at a public-house. These charges, and others of a similar 
character, very often amount to about 5s. in the 1/. on the 
whole amount paid by the members. The meeting at public- 
houses has also the effect of preventing the establishment of 
Friendly Societies upon sound principles, as in most populous 
districts every public-house has one or more Clubs, consisting 
of sixty, seventy, or perhaps 100 members each ; and as this 
number is not sufficient to secure the permanency of a Society, 
however correct the rules and tables may be, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that in a few years they are dissolved or 
broken up. But it would have been very different if all the 
members had formed one Society, and held their meetings in a 
Bchool-room, or Working Men's Club-room, such as the 
Working Men's Club and Institute Union desires to establish 
— besides effecting a great saving in the expense of officers* 
salaries, as there would be one set of officers for the one 
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Friendly Society, instead of several/' [At a Benefit Club in 
the North of England, Mr. Solly recently found that, besides 
his monthly payment of Is. 6d., eaeh member was paying 3d. 
per month to be spent on drink, " for the good of the house " 
(certainly not for the good of the Club). The number of 
members being about a hundred, this amounted to 16/. 5s. 
per annum, or 25s. per night, to be spent in drink, by way of 
rent for the use of a single room once a-month. This is but one 
illustration of a very common case.] 

Although the Registrar invariably objects to any sum being 
allowed from the funds of these Societies for beer, it is a well- 
known fact that, under the name of " Expense Funds," a con- 
siderable amount is levied on the members for drink, forming 
a heavy tax upon them in addition to the regular Club pay- 
ments. Again, in the Registrar's Report of 1862 to the 
House of Commons, p. 35, he remarks : " The holding of 
these Societies at a public-house is also another ground of 
their failure. ... In the course of last year the Registrar 
found that in Herefordshire, since 1793, the number of Societies 
enrolled and certified was 136 ; of this number 123 were held 
at public-houses, and 13 at schools or private rooms. Of 
those held at public-houses no Jess than 43 had broken up, 
but of those held at schools or private rooms only one had 
been dissolved." Even where no drinking is allowed during 
business hours, a considerable sum is often spent afterwards, 
especially by the younger men. These, with other startling 
facts, point to the melancholy truth, that the very efforts 
working men make to promote provident habits among them- 
selves, and to lay by for a rainy day, too often are made the 
means of leading them into wasteful expenditure and even to 
habits of intemperance ; while the thoroughly unsound prin- 
ciples on which Societies meeting at a public-house are gene- 
rally formed, leave the unfortunate contributors, after many 
years' hard-earned payments, nothing but an empty box and 
the remembrance of so many gallons of beer drunk for " the 
good of the house," to their own injury and loss, and to the 
Society's ruin. 

Mr. Tidd Pratt further remarks that, "When the evils 
attending the meeting of Friendly Societies in public-houses 
are pointed out, they are often met by the inquiry, ' If we do 
not meet in the public-house, where can we meet? We 
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object to a school-room — it is large and cold; no private 
house will accommodate us. Where can we go to but the 
tavern?' If the Working Merits Club and Institute Union 
succeeds in founding Working Men's Clubs, the working 
classes will have a choice in the matter ; and there is no doubt 
that a large number will avail themselves of the cheerful and 
comfortable apartment to be thus obtained, without being 
compelled to buy drink." The address concludes thus : — 

"The Council, therefore, suggest to the consideration of 
your Society or Lodge officers the desirableness of promoting 
the establishment of such a Club in your district, if one be 
not already formed; and, if one has been established, of 
applying for leave to rent the use of a room in it for the 
above business purposes. By thus helping to establish or 
support a Working Men's Club and Institute in your district, 
they submit that you will promote both the interests of your 
own Society and the welfare of the working men generally of 
your neighbourhood." 

Of course, many facts similar to the above might be ad- 
duced, but our limits will only permit of our mentioning the 
following circumstance : — 

" Not very long ago Mr. Tidd Pratt had to meet the mem- 
bers of a Friendly Society at a public-house in a large town in 
the West of England. Their subscriptions were Is. a-month, 
but several of them who had come to pay their contributions 
preferred drinking in the tap-room downstairs to coming 
and paying in their money upstairs. Time wore on, and at 
last wore out; and ultimately, when Mr. Tidd Pratt was 
coming away, these sociable, thirsty souls were fined 6d. each, 
according to their rules, for not paying their month's sub- 
scription, while they paid the landlord at the end of the 
evening sixpence more than their contributions would have 
amounted to, as his share of the benefits gained that night by 
these very friendly members of a Benefit Club. So their ac- 
count would stand next day (as in hundreds of similar cases) 
thus ; Subscription for a rainy day, still due^ Is. ; paid to 
landlord. Is. 6d. ; fine, 6d. ; being a loss of 2k on the trans- 
action. Had the contributions been received at a Work- 
ing Men's Club and Institute the balance would have been 
rather different." — Working Men^s Club Magazine, p. 91. 

With regard co Trade Societies, in the following address 
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to their members, issued with the consent of the Union in 
June, 1866, an account will be found of the endeavours made 
four years ago to remove the apprehensions then existing 
among the leaders of Trade Societies in regard to the objects 
of the movement. The address itself endeavours to point out 
some of the advantages hkely to accrue to those societies from 
the general establishment and efficient support of Working 
Men's Clubs and Institutes : — 

To THE Members of the Trade Societies op the 
United Kingdom. 

Working Men's Club and Institute Union, 
150, Strand, June, 1866. 

Gentlemen, — ^Believing that Working Men's Clubs and 
Institutes are essential to the well-being of members of 
Trades Societies, on the one hand, and that those Clubs 
wduld be much the better for the support of Trade Societies, 
on the other, I beg to submit to your consideration the 
following remarks (a portion of which I urged upon your 
attention through the press three years ago). Every year 
convinces me more strongly of the mutual benefit such societies 
might confer upon each other. 

From the first time that I understood the real nature of 
Trades Unions, and while I still thought many of their 
objects unwise, or the methods of aiming at them unjust, I 
could not help being struck with the magnificent organization 
to which they had given rise, and at the amount of genuine 
business power and organic life that was at work to animate 
all this wonderful mechanism. I saw that both in their ends 
and in their means they bore a certain analogy ^o the old 
Municipal Corporations formed to protect the traders of the 
middle ages from the pillage and oppression of powerful 
barons and marauding knights — i.e., they were formed from a 
sense of common rights and interests, common sympathies 
and dangers, under the pressure of a necessity for mutual 
help and protection. I am not hereby countenancing the 
vulgar error that Capital is the enemy of Labour, for there 
are but few intelligent men now-a-days who are not aware 
that precisely the reverse is the case ; for the more capital 
there is, the greater will be the demand for labour, and the 
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more, therefore, wages must rise ; nor am I by any means so 
foolish or unjust as to imply that most or many of the em- 
ployers seek to rob and oppress their workpeople. No 
analogy holds good in every part ; and I simply refer to the 
fact that, rightly or wrongly, working men have felt the need 
of mutual protection to prevent wages being reduced to 
starvation point, and have consequently banded themselves 
together in powerful organizations for this purpose. 

If other measures as important, or far more so, for pro- 
moting this object, have been neglected by working men — if 
they have sometimes been tyrannical in their proceedings and 
misguided in their policy — it is quite certain that the 
merchants and 'manufacturers who formed their Trade So- 
cieties and Guilds two and three hundred years ago were quite 
as often in the wrong ; and the middle or upper classes of 
the. present day should not be surprised, or harsh in their 
judgments, if they find the working classes have now to go 
through the same experience, to learn the right course, and 
be trained to higher social morality through the same dis- 
cipline. By the severe lessons of experience, and the penal- 
ties of error or of wrong-doing, capitalists have gained many 
valuable lessons as to their true interests, and have learnt 
some considerable portion of the lesson which we all have to 
learn by degrees, that the well-being of each is the interest 
of all, and the welfare of all most important to the happiness 
of each. Working men are gradually winning their way to 
the same results through the same process ; for they, too, 
have cared for the members of their own class, and have 
banded themselves together for mutual benefit. And it is 
when men do thus unite for mutually helpful purposes — 
whether in the Municipal Corporations, Trading Companies, 
or Guilds of bygone days, or in the Friendly Societies, Co- 
operative, Temperance, Building, or Trade Societies of 
modem times — ^that they not only get immediate good, 
mixed of course with more or less alloy, but gradually work 
their way to far greater good and a better condition gene- 
rally. 

Hence we may believe, heartily, in the value of trade 
organizations, and at the same time watch and work to get 
them purified from evil and error, and to make them instru- 
ments of greater good. 
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Now, I hare more than once heard members of these 
Societies complain that good rules have been passed, excellent 
plans resolved on, and that after a time the first were not 
acted on, and the second were not carried into effect. The 
machinery seemed excellent, but somehow it did not work. 
Matters went from good to bad, and from bad to worse. 
And after men had been contributing their hardly-earned 
savings for years, they found their plans breaking down, and 
their organization breaking up, and when their hair was 
getting grey they had to begin their trade life all over again, 
mourning over wasted efforts and money thrown away. 

Why is this 1 Either because the machinery, though good 
in itself, was badly worked ; or because it was defective in 
principle or construction — ^perhaps both. ^ 

In the first case, the men belonging to the Society, of 
course, were to blame. Human imperfections of various 
kinds, mental and moral, spoiled the enterprise. Sometimes 
there has been a falling off in zeal, sometimes in honesty — 
here a want of sobriety, there a deficiency of perseverance, 
good judgment, or business-like management. Weakness, 
ignorance, or vice were to blame. " Given, first-rate ma- 
chinery, how to get it worked without sufficient motive power, 
or power of the right sort!" A tough problem, certainly — 
not to be solved, I imagine, by any contrivance, however 
cunning. It can't be done. Careless, drinking men will ruin 
the best Trade Society ever formed. Nor can permanent use- 
fulness be got out of ani/ organization*, if those who have to 
work it are selfish men, seeking only their own private inte- 
rests. 

In the second case, greater knowledge and experience, 
wiser measures at starting, more comprehensive views of the 
true interests of each and of all, better acquaintance with the 
great laws that govern the production and distribution of 
wealth — as scientific a knowledge, in short, of political 
economy as of engineering or brush-making, tailoring or 
cabinet-making — would have saved the men who framed the 
trade regulations and Trades Union machinery from lament- 
able mistakes, saved the members of the union from disastrous 
consequences which perhaps affect them mischievously all the 
fest of their lives. 

Hence it seems that we have to raise the average morality 
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and intelligence of working men, if we are to get the right 
sort of trade machinery, and to get it worked well when it is 
formed. 

Rather a plain, common-place conclusion this, you will say. 
Yes, and not one at all worth pressing upon your notice, 
perhaps, were it not for its relation to the important subject 
which is now filling the thoughts and raising the hopes of so 
many thousands of benevolent, true-hearted men and women 
among all classes at the present day. I mean Working 
Men's Clubs and Institutes. By help of these Societies, we 
think there are means now offered to working men for en- 
abling them to raise themselves and their class socially, 
morally, and politically, such as have never been within their 
grasp before. , 

I believe that Workmg Men's Clubs and Institutes will do 
more to promote all the wise and legitimate objects for which 
Trade Societies have been formed, than any other measures 
for the benefit of the working classes which human wisdom 
has yet devised. Only in the degree in which their average 
intelligence and morality are raised can permanent progress 
be made towards improving their condition. Without that 
elevation either the best measures will not be thought of by 
the few, or they will not be accepted by the many ; they will 
be inefficiently carried out, or perhaps treacherously frus- 
trated. The various ways in which Working Men's Clubs 
and Institutes will promote the welfare of working men are 
as follows : — 

By affording working men places to meet in for transacting 
the business of their Trade, Co-operative, Friendly, and other 
Societies, with all the arrangements for Houses of Call, with- 
out the temptation or compulsion of drinking — ^by giving 
them rooms where they can have a pleasant chat together, 
rational recreation, mutual improvement, or mere amusement 
(without having to drink beer by way of paying for their 
evening's enjoyment) — also by providing opportunities for 
working men and those of other classes to meet occasionally 
in discussion classes, and interchange ideas, dispel prejudices, 
and cultivate kindly sentiments towards each other — ^by offer- 
ing the means, through lectures and classes, or the said dis- 
cussions, to working men of gaining a clearer insight into 
the laws that govern wages and capital, into the facts of our 
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j^ast history, which have made England what she is, and 
which explain the V9.ried prosperity or adversity of different 
classes and sections of the community through the pa^t 
centuries — ^by giving an excellent reason for shortening the 
hours of labour, and taking away the objection that if men 
left work sooner they would only spend more money in the 
public-house — ^by drawing youths at a critical time of life 
from the streets, casinos, and beershops, into scenes of inno- 
cent amusement, improving companionship, or under educa- 
tional influences — by promoting business habits of manage- 
ment, of self-respect and self-control, of patience under tem- 
porary misunderstanding or ingratitude — especially by afford- 
ing continual demand and occasion for unselfish labours or 
offerings to promote the general good, thus cherishing public 
spirit and brotherly feelings — above all, by helping working 
men to make their own homes happier, to carry home their 
wages, and educate their children. 

Looking at the question simply in regard to Houses of 
Call, the importance to Trade Societies of having some other 
place of meeting than the public-house in which to transact 
their regular business has long been felt by a large number 
of the intelligent artizans comprising these Societies ; for it is 
a well-known fact, that there is a great deal of hardship, and, 
at the same time, of temptation to drinking, caused by the 
present system of the Register of men wanting employment 
being kept by landlords of public-houses. The names first 
called off that register are, naturally, though unjustly, not 
always those first on the list, but too often those of the 
publican's best customers ; and, under any circumstances, 
men going to the House of Call, either to have their names 
put down or to inquire the result, must generally spend 
something " for the good of the house." It is well known 
how often " the pint brings on the gallon." The foreman, 
also, or captain of a shop, and the landlord sometimes play 
into one another's hands in this matter. 

The consequence of all this has been, that various attempts 
have been made by their leading men to get rooms for their 
business purposes, sometimes at coffee-houses, sometimes at 
the Secretary's residence, or elsewhere. But these endeavours 
have not hitherto been generally successful, the rooms having 
been found either too expensive or unpalatiable to the majority 
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of members, and sometimes objectionable on both these 
gromids. 

The true resom*ce for such Societies seems unquestionably 
to be a Working Men's Club or Institute of the kind I have 
now referred to, which might provide a place where the Call 
Book of these Societies could be kept, where their members 
could attend without being exposed to the evils above alluded 
to, by renting a room in which to transact their general busi- 
ness, and where they would be free from any interference, so 
long as nothing was done contrary to morality and law. 
From the first establishment of this Union, its promoters 
were very desirous that the proposed Clubs should afford 
working men an alternative to the public-house for business 
purposes, as well as a place for social intercourse, recreation, 
and mental improvement. In accordance with this object, we 
issued a Circular some time since to the officers and members 
of Friendly, Provident, and Co-operative Societies ; and we 
now desire to direct your attention to the same important 
subject, with a view to your establishing or supporting a 
Social Club and Institute in your neighbourhood. 

But if Trade Societies stand so greatly in need of Work- 
ing Men's Clubs and Institutes, these Societies, on the 
other hand, valuable as they are, and fast as they are spread- 
ing over the country, will not last, and will do comparatively 
little good while they exist, unless they learn what Trade 
Societies can teach them, imbibe something of the spirit which 
Trade Societies can impart to them, and win the general 
support of Trade Society men. Men will get tired of them if 
they have gone to them for mere amusement, and in many 
cases after a time they will begin to sigh for the coarser 
pleasures of the taproom; or, going upwards instead of 
downwards, they will want something more earnest, more im- 
proving, or more brotherly, than Working Men's Clubs will 
afford if they are merely places to which men may go for an 
evening's relaxation. You must breathe into them something 
of the same organic life, something of the sense of common 
interests and need of mutual help, of the spirit of corporate 
union and helpful fellowship, which have formed the secret 
inner life of your Trade Societies in their best estate — if these 
Clubs are to last more than a very few years. Their members 
must feel at least as much in earnest for the promotion of one 
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of the chief objects of the Club — viz., the raising the character 
and intelligence of their class — as Trades Unions have been 
in seeking to raise the wages of their particular bodies. There 
must be as great an interest felt by each member of the Club 
in seeing that every other member is reaping his full share of 
happiness and benefit from it, as is felt by each member of a 
Trades Union in seeing that no brother member is being 
ground down in his wages^ or forced to work beyond a 
reasonable time. 

Then, again, look at the propagandist zeal of many Trade 
Societies. How- zealous they are to draw sA\ the men and 
youths in their particular trade into their Society — ^how their 
souls are vexed at the sight of non-Society men, and of 
masters employing non-Society men, to the great detriment, 
as they honestly believe, both of those men and of the trade 
generally. Let the members of Working Men's Clubs show 
half as much zeal in bringing outsiders into their Clubs, 
drawing them from the noisy, spendthrift, coarse, and some- 
times disgusting company of the public-house to their quiet, 
sociable, improving, yet perfectly free-and-easy Club — ^let 
them feel but half as much annoyance at seeing their shop- 
mates enticed away to serve tyrannical habits far more oppres- 
sive and ruinous than the worst of employers, and the Clubs 
will prove a greater blessing to our toiling brethren than they 
or we have yet dared to dream. Learning such lessons as 
these, and others which time forbids me to dwell upon, from 
the great trade organizations which, in one way or other — by 
their wisdom or their folly, by their success or their failure, 
but always by their earnestness of purpose, mutual helpful- 
ness, and organic action — ^have done so much to elevate and 
teach the working classes of this country, the present move- 
ment to establish Working Men's Clubs may become, with 
the help of a higher blessing, full of incalculable far-reaching 
benefits of every kind. We may go on, step by step, building 
up a noble structure of social, mental, and moral good for the 
brave, true-hesui^d sons of toil, who it is high time should 
be welcomed to the many social and educational advantages 
hitherto chiefly confined to the middle and upper classes. 

Before concluding, it seems desirable to explain that the 
question was some time since raised as to whether the Working 
Men's Club and Institute Union was aiming at objects an- 
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tagonistic to Trades Societies, and inconsistent, therefore, with 
that impartial and unsectarian spirit whieh it had always 
scrupulously professed. The maintenance of this principle 
being of the gravest importance, a deputation from the 
members of the London Trades Council on the one hand, and 
from the Council of this Union on the other, met in June, 
1863. Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P. (a Yice-President of 
the Union), was also present. The result is given in a few 
extracts from a report taken down at the time of the inter- 
view. 

The Chairman opened the discussion by stating — 

" That the Council had unanimously agreed to omit from 
their publications the paragraph relating to houses of call, 
finding that it conveyed a totally incorrect impression of their 
objects." 

Mr. Facey, after stating that this removed the chief diflBi- 
culty, and that he highly esteemed the efforts of the Union 
to improve the condition and position of the working men, 
put a question to the Chairman, which that gentleman replied 
to as follows : — 

" That the Union had neither the right nor the power of 
exercising control over the free discussion of subjects allowed 
to be brought forward by the Local Committee of any Club.'* 

Mr. Cremer (another of the Trades Deputation) remarked 
that, " at a former interview between some of the parties now 
present, a member of the Council and the Secretary had dis- 
tinctly stated that a Trade Society might, by engaging a room, 
meet at a Working Men's Club. Now, should a Society meet- 
ing at a Club be found on strike, would the Council turn that 
Society, therefore, into the street ? " 

A member of the Council begged the deputation to re- 
member " that the Clubs were not the Clubs of the Council — 
that the Council neither would nor could exercise either 
responsible or irresponsible control over them. The designs 
of the Council were perfectly bond-fide — there were no ulterior 
objects." 

Mr. Dunning observed that " members of Trades Societies 
could, it appeared, then, avail themselves (as he hoped they 
would very largely) of the advantages of Working Men's Clubs ; 
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but a Trades Society must be quite distinct from a Working 
Men's Club." 

Mr. Ackrill thought "there was clearly nothing to fear 
from the Council of the Union, the deahng of the Trade 
Society, in every case, being with the Local Committee. A 
Trade Society hiring a room, and making no attempt to turn 
non-Society men out of the Club, would not be interfered 
with." 

Mr. Applegarth remarked that " it appeared to him that 
when Trade Societies held their meetings at Working Men's 
Clubs, they would stand in the same relation to the Club as 
they now did to the publicans. And, therefore, if the 
Council had the will, they would not have the power to inter- 
fere, neither did he think they would desire to do so." 

Mr. Odgers asked, " whether they were at liberty to report 
to the Societies that the Council would not interfere in any 
action of Trade Societies not illegal or immoral ? " 

Mr. Solly answered, " Most certainly." 

Mr. Odgers expressed himself perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Nieass added that "they were more than satisfied; 
and thought that, independently of all questions of Trades 
Societies, the objects of the Society were worthy of cordial 
support." 

Another member of the Council inquired, " if the difficul- 
ties in the minds of the delegates had been met by the expla- 
nations given 1 " 

Mr. Solly also put the same question with especial reference 
to the points raised by Mr. Facey. 

Mr. Facey and several other delegates answered in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Allan, Secretary to the Amalgamated Engineers, said 
"that the previously-entertained suspicions were quite re- 
moved. He was very glad he had come, and would give the 
Union his hearty support." 

" Thanks to the Council, for their frank explanations, were 
then voted, on the motion of Mr. Odgers, seconded by Mr. 
Cremer, and supported by Mr. Allan." 

The Council of the Union, believing that their objects, and 
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the spirit in which they desire to carry them out, are now 
becoming generally understood by working men of every 
trade and section — and wishing to act in harmony with the 
various existing organizations of the working classes — ^invite 
your confidence and co-operation, in common with those of 
Friendly, Building, Co-operative, and Temperance Societies 
throughout the kingdom, to carry out the simple but compre- 
hensive and practical plans detailed in their various papers. 
In making this appeal, the Council do not forget that the 
question of the good or the harm done by your Societies is 
one upon which much difference of opinion exists. Upon this 
question they do not, of course, pronounce any opinion. To 
do so would be to depart from their strictly impartial and 
unsectarian platform. They have simply to recognize the 
fact that you have large organizations, sanctioned and pro- 
tected by law, existing for purposes believed by their 
supporters to be right and needful; and we look for your 
support of these social Clubs and Institutes, not merely on 
account of the advantages they will bring to working men 
generally, but also on the ground that any good which your 
Societies are doing must be enhanced by whatever tends to 
the general elevation of the class from which iheir members 
are drawn ; and that any harmful tendencies must be aggra- 
vated by arrangements which subject men to the constant 
pressure of lowering influences. They ask you, therefore, to 
unite in l^elping your fellow working men, without sectarian 
distinctions of any kind, by means of the proposed or 
existing Clubs and Institutes, to rise above those influences, 
and to occupy that position in the social scale to which their 
spirit of mutual helpfulness, as well as their remarkable in- 
dustry, undoubtedly entitle them. 

Make them feel that it is their own cause, and let them 
make it their own movement. Any advice or help we can give, 
I need not say, will be gladly rendered. Our publications will 
be freely sent to any working men desirous of establishing a 
Club ; and we could often put them in communication with 
other persons, both in their own and the upper class, who 
would be able and glad to work with them. 

If they send me their rules, I will gladly revise them, and if 
possible attend a preliminary meeting, when asked, without 
any cost to themselves (though we do not object to travelling 
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expenses being paid when wealtMer neighbours subscribe for 
that and other preliminary outlay), and in every way in our 
power the members of our Council and myself will thankfully 
labour with the working men in helping them to help them- 
selves. We cannot, of course, give aid to Trade Societies, as 
such, in establishing these Clubs, any more than we could help 
Teetotal or Friendly Societies to do so. But we can help 
the individual members of any Trade Society to form another 
Society which will give a mighty stimulus and support to every 
wisely-constituted organization formed to promote the true 
and enduring welfare " of each and of alL" — ^I remain, Gen- 
tlemen, yours very faithfully, 

Henkt Solly. 

In addition to these remarks, we may remind the operative 
classes that few thiags would tend more powerfully to enable 
them to get the best wages and the shortest hours which their 
respective employers could fairly afford, than their attaining 
that education, information, sobriety, and courtesy of manner 
which these Clubs so greatly help to impart. For in pro- 
portion as in these respects they rise more nearly to the 
social level of their employers, they will be treated with that 
courtesy and respect which would tend powerfully to prevent 
misunderstandings, and a recourse to the ultimxi ratio of strikes 
or lock-outs. Their employers will then treat with them for 
the purchase of their labour on the same terms with which 
those employers now deal with persons in their own rank of 
life who have any other commodity to sell, and discuss the 
rate of wages in the same comparatively courteous spirit 
which they show towards theb foremen, or other leading work- 
men, whose intelligence and steadiness they have learned to 
value and respect. Long experience has convinced us that a 
large proportion of strikes and lock-outs arise from want of 
a better understanding between masters and men — ^from mu- 
tual suspicions, from unreasonable pride and temper, from 
want of confidence and of mutual respect. These sad ani- 
mosities and conflicts do not often take place between the 
buyers and sellers of ordinary commodities ; neither would 
they between those who have to buy and sell labour and 
skill if working men were generally as steady, courteous, 
thoughtful, and well-informed, as the leading men among 
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them are now, and as these Clubs and Institutes would help 
them generally to become. (Some rather convincing evidence 
in support of this view may be found in the able pamphlet of 
Mr. Rupert Kettle, County Court Judge at Wolverhampton, 
on " Arbitration and Strikes," &c.) 

But no less important in preventing mischief and in pro- 
curing for working men their full share of the fruits of their 
toil, would be the influence of the Clubs in helping them to 
save their money, and thus enabling them by co-operation to 
become capitalists and employers themselves. Let them re- 
flect on the facts mentioned in a previous chapter (pp. 99-103), 
and on the many similar ones that have come under their 
own notice, and then ask themselves whether it is not time 
th^y should give up the present wasteful and demoralizing 
system of frequenting public-houses, and accumulate their 
savings for investment in Co-operative Societies, Industrial 
Partnerships, Building Societies, &c. By these means they 
would always be in a position to fall back on their. own 
resources, and embark in business for themselves, if they 
were unjustly treated, or to accept -any wise and friendly 
offers made by their employers, by other persons of capital, or 
by prudent men in their own class, to put money into some 
business concern, and receive a proportionate share of the 
profits. 

Again, let the members of Trade and other societies reflect 
on the extent to which the Clubs would improve their position 
when they want to confer with members of Parliament in re- 
ference to legislation connected with their various societies, or 
with any subjects specially affecting them as a class. It would 
be far easier to procure useful interviews with persons of 
higher social position, whether in Parliament, or connected 
with the press, or belonging to the capitalist class, if they 
could request that interview at their own well-ordered and 
convenient Club-rooms, where everything testified to their 
improved habits and higher social standing, than if they could 
only meet them at a public-house or an employer's yard. 

In like manner many a useful discussion cotdd be held at a 
Club, which employers, members of Parliament, literary, scien- 
tific, and other men who greatly influence both the social and 
pecuniary well-being of working men, would be willing to 
attend, and where a great deal of light might be mutually. 
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thrown on questions that have hitherto been too Kttle under- 
stood by one party or the other. The way would thus be 
paved for a good understanding and friendly co-operation in 
the future, instead of injurious competition or destructive an- 
tagonism. (See also pp. 136-7.) 

An illustration of the way in which working men some- 
times place themselves, unthmkingly, in a false and rather un- 
worthy position, occurred not long ago at a public-house 
supper, held by a branch of a highly-respectable Trade 
Society, in Pimlico. The landlord's son came into the room 
in the course of the evening, and announced his intention of 
" standing a glass of brandy and water all round," which offer 
was received with vociferous applause ! If those men could 
become aware of the feelings with which a gentleman would 
read an account of that kind, they would understand better 
the reasons for the way in which they are often treated by 
the middle and upper classes. Ten years hence we trust it 
will be as impossible for such a thing to happen at a con- 
vivial meeting of skilled operatives in London as for the pro- 
prietor of Willis's Rooms to make a similar proposal at any 
public dinner held there, with a nobleman in the chair. 
But this change wiU only come to pass if, in the meantime, 
they give up the " good fellowship " of the tap-room. 

In the same way working men lower themselves, to a de- 
gree of which they have no conception, in the eyes of gen- 
tlemen when, touching their hat after performing some slight 
service or affording a little information, they ask for " some- 
thing to drink." But this servile custom, we are thankful to 
notice, is considerably abated within the last few years. To the 
honour of Lancashire men, we must add that, during a five years' 
residence in that county, and being in continual communica- 
tion with working men, we were never once asked, nor did we 
ever witness any other person being asked, for this contemp- 
tible compliment. 

Having dwelt at some length in the fifth chapter on the 
way and extent to which Co-operative Societies may do good 
service to Clubs and Institutes, the following address, which 
was issued in 1864, may here be submitted to the thoughtful 
consideration of our readers, especially those of them who 
belong to any of these valuable organizations : — 
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Address to the Officers and Members of the Co- 
operative Societies of the United Kingdom. 

(Eeprinted from the Co-operator.) 

" The Council of the Working Men's Club and Institute 
Union, recognizing your zealous and widespreading efforts for 
the elevation of the social position of working men, and 
believing that your endeavours for that purpose m\[ be greatly 
aided tb-ough the agency of the Working Men's Clubs and 
Institutes which it is their aim to estabfish, desire to invite 
your cordial assistance and co-operation in the establishment 
and maintenance of such institutions on the principles which 
are recommended by the Union, as being the best guarantees 
for success. 

" These Clubs provide an inexpensive means of promoting 
social enjoyment and mutual improvement for all classes o! 
working men ; and must tend to stimulate the progress of 
every movement calculated to raise and improve their condi- 
tion. Among other results, they will spread a desire for the 
development of that great principle of Co-operation — i,e., 
mutual help — ^which is as old as civilization, and which has 
won many of its greatest victories. But none will be more 
ready than yourselves to admit that, however sound and ad- 
mirable the principles on which your enterprises are based, 
those principles can be successfully applied only in proportion 
to the intelligence, integrity, providence, and brotherly feeling 
of those who are engaged in the undertaking. At present, 
owing to the want of a place of resort, other than the public- 
house, for social intercourse, recreation, or business, the class 
from which you must draw your shareholders, managers, and 
customers have less opportunity than could be desired for 
cultivating those habits which are requisite for successful co- 
operation, while the influences to which they are often in- 
evitably subjected do not encourage saving and temperance. 
If they had good Social Clubs of their own, how much of the 
money now spent at the pubUc-house would be available for 
paying up their shares, or making ready-money purchases at 
the stores I The Council desire, of course, to maintain a posi- 
tion of perfect neutrality with regard to all Societies of work- 
ing men, whether Co-operative, Building, Trades, Friendly, 
Provident, or Temperance ; but they desire that members of 
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all these Societies should see how their welfare will be specially 
promoted — ^but in common with that of all working men — 
by their co-operation in the formation and maintenance of 
Social Clubs and Institutes. 

" Co-operative Societies are, of all associations of working 
men, perhaps the best adapted to the formation of these Clubs, 
and have most to gain from their establishment. 

" Working men require to be educated in the principles of 
business, and to acquire a knowledge of the laws that regulate 
prices and profits, if they are to manage successfully — or to 
trust wisely and watch discreetly those who are managing — a 
Co-operative business. To promote this education and mutual 
confidence, some such common meeting-ground as these Clubs 
and Institutes is requbed. Unreasonable panics, groundless 
suspicions, and culpable credulity, are alike best prevented by 
the mental and moral influences, and local arrangements, now 
proposed to be substituted for those at present existing — viz., 
the tap-room and street corner. 

" The Council, therefore, invite you to assist in applying 
the great principle which you have embraced so heartily to 
the social, intellectual, and moral elevation and happiness 
of the working classes of this country ; and to co-operate, 
wherever you have the opportunity, in establishing or sup- 
porting Working Men's Clubs and Institutes. 

" The practical steps for this purpose are : First, to get a 
meeting of a few of the leading working men in the district, 
and especially the officers of the various Working Men's 
Societies ; let them agree upon two or three fundamental rules, 
and definition of objects, &c., and then appoint a provisional 
committee. This committee should look out for suitable pre- 
mises, enrol members, prepare rules to be submitted to the first 
general meeting of members, draw up statement of objects (to 
be printed for general circulation), inviting contributions 
in money, books, &c,; and, lastly, arrange for a public meet- 
ing, with the view of interesting the working men generally of 
the district in the undertaking. It could also put itself 
at once in communication with the Council of the Union, 
who would gladly render all the assistance in their power to- 
wards gaining local pecuniary help, by giving information or 
advice, and by helping to get up a public meeting, to which 
they could generally send a deputation. Where there is a 
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reading-rooiri attached already to a Store or a Mill, it may 
become the nucleus of a Club ; but it would be far better, in 
general, to unite with the working men of the neighbourhood 
to form one for all sections of working men, than attempt to 
establish an exclusive, and, as it were, sectarian Club, on your 
own premises. The Club, however, need not at all prevent 
your having a conversation or a meeting-room at the Store 
— only the latter should not prevent hearty support being 
given to the former. If you can have a Working Men's Club 
and Institute in the neighbourhood, you will not require a 
reading-TOom at the Co-operative Society ; but a conversar 
tion room there might still be very valuable, and would, 
perhaps, become a feeder to the Club. 

" A general explanation of the plans and objects of these 
Working Men's Clubs and Institutes will be forwarded, and 
any further information, especially relative to the best means 
of establishing such a Club, will be readily given by the 
Secretary of the Working Men's Club and Institute Union, 
and the Council will at all times be ready to assist with its 
advice and influence in the formation of such Clubs and Insti- 
tutions." 

Lastly, may we ask those working men who are now 
exerting themselves so ably and earnestly to improve the 
pecuniary position of themselves and their class by means of 
Trade Unions, Co-operative, Friendly, and other Societies, 
to remember that there are higher ends to be lived for by all 
of us than increased pecuniary means? If they are wise, 
they value these only as means to somethmg better than 
merely a greater share of luxuries, of animal comforts and 
indulgences, or of worldly consideration. And of this we are 
certain, that a continually increasing number of the artizans 
of England feel the infinitely greater value of learning, cul- 
ture, and refinement above mere ease and animal enjoyment. 
But what we would also ask them to remember is, that if they 
would help their companions to seek after those worthier 
ends, they must point out to them that in proportion as 
the working classes will now ann at the higher object, 
will seek and welcome the aid of more educated per- 
sons, in the way already urged in former chapters, they 
will infallibly gain the lower, but very important, object also. 
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If their leaders in their own class, and their friends in the 
higher class, enable them to become wiser, steadier, more cul- 
tivated and refined, more gentlemanly in the best sense of the 
word, they will at the same time — as we urged in that chapter, 
and as we want these leaders and friends to urge — ^be enabling 
them to earn better wages, or a direct share in their employers' 
profits, and be also giving them the best chance of obtaining 
shorter hours of labour, by the very same means which help 
them to use both increased wages and leisure more wisely and 
nobly. 

There is one important question to be considered in con- 
nexion with the relation of Trade Unions to Working Men's 
Clubs, which has been incidentally touched upon in the 
chapter on '^The Neutral Position," &c. — viz., how far a 
Working Men's Club should encourage or allow a Trade 
Society to hold its meetings at the Club, particularly when 
the said Society was engaged in a strike. The matter was so 
thoroughly discussed at a Conference held by the Central 
Society, at Newcastle, in 1865, that we cannot do better than 
give a very brief sketch of the arguments, pro and con,, then 
used. The subject was introduced in consequence of one of 
the rooms of the Club having been let to a Trade Society, 
which, during its occupancy, had been engaged in a strike ; 
and was put in the following form, "For what purposes 
may the rooms of a Working Men's Club be let to other 
parties ?" The first speaker suggested that it ought to b^ 
regarded simply as a money question, and that if the Com- 
mittee of the Club advertised a room to be let to the highest 
bidder, this would show that it was merely a matter of 
finance. It was the plan that had been pursued by the 
Gateshead Temperance Society, and worked well. In reply 
to a question by the writer, the speaker answered that he did 
not think their Temperance room would have been let to a 
Secularist Society. That was a case which would have to be 
dealt with as exceptional. No general rule would apply in all 
cases. The delegate from the South Shields Institute said that 
hitherto they had been exempt there from poor-rates, but if 
they let their rooms they would have to pay. The delegate 
from North Shields stated that their large room was let for 
religious services on a Sunday, and they had met with no 
difficulty in consequence. The delegate from Jarrow said 
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that their Club let a room to Trade, Provident, Temperance, 
and other Societies. Their employers, who bnilt the rooms, 
never complained even of the committee for promoting a 
strike agamst themselves for meeting at the Club. They 
would rather the committee met there than at the public- 
bouse. The workmen employed would be more likely to 
join the Club when they found their Trade Society had the 
use of a room there. The Honorary Secretary of the Sun- 
derland Club considered that the rooms should be let for any 
purpose that would promote the objects of the Club— viz., the 
sodai, mental, and moral welfare of the members. If more 
money could be made by letting them for any religious or 
political purpose than would be lost by such a course, he 
would let them. He thought, in such cases, it should be re- 
garded as a financial question. The President of the New- 
castle Club said he had often been asked, when canvassing for 
funds to establish the Club, if it would be used for Trade 
Society purposes, and always answered that it would not. 
They might be thought to have broken faith with the public 
if they were not very carefuL The Secretary of this Club 
said that when they were first asked to allow the use of a 
room to the men who were agitating for the Saturday half- 
holiday, they granted it ; but on remonstrances being made, 
the Committee inquired of the writer, and elsewhere, as to the 
custom in such cases, and then continued to allow the use of 
the room, but only on payment of rent. 

Another speaker observed that " it was better to let the 
Committee exercise their discretion as to whom the rooms 
should be let." The writer, in summing up the discussion, 
observed that if a Trade Society does not meet at a Club, of 
course it goes to a public-honse ; but that the great thing is 
— first, to make the public see that a Club is not at all iden- 
tified with the objects of any society to which it may let a 
room ; second, that if working men established and properly 
supported these Clubs themselves, they would be responsible 
only to themselves for the way in which they let their rooms. 
He thought that the general rule certainly was, that the rooms 
might be let for any purpose not illegal or immoral; but 
there might be exceptions, which must be decided each on 
its own merits. There was, however, a very great difference 
between letting a room to any parties merely to transact their 
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business in, and letting it to enable them to propagate their 
particular views. He could imagine no case (being neither 
immoral nor illegal) in which the former could be wrong or 
the latter right, as a question of principle. And he could not 
doubt that while it was, unquestionably, to be regarded also 
as a financial question, measures for increasing their income 
must always be subject to the regulation of principle. 
We believe that these views fuUy meet the difficulty. 

A few other suggestions on the subject of this chapter will 
be found in the following report of a meeting, taken from the 
Daily News of July 4, 1867. The subject of adding lodgings to 
Club-houses, for men when they first come to a town in search 
of work, unta they can get more permanent accommodation, we 
regard as of the highest importance. By the present system 
of coming to the public-house as the house of call, and then 
having to lodge there, young men often get drawn into mis- 
chievous associations from their first entrance into a town, 
instead of at once getting into a good " set," and under in- 
fluences as wholesome as pleasant, at a^Club : — 

" Two meetings have been recently held at the office of the 
Working Men's Club and Institute Union, 150, Strand, for 
the purpose of consulting with some of the leading men in 
the Friendly and Trades Societies of the metropolis, as to 
the best means of promotmg the prosperity and usefulness of 
Working Men's Clubs and Institutes in London. On the 
first night, the Rev. H. Solly opened the proceedings by 
stating that he had found a large amount of sympathy for the 
Club movement among leading men of the great working 
class societies, but partly owing to their being so much en- 
gaged, and partly to their ignorance of each other's feelipgs 
on the subject, they had hitherto done but little to promote 
the success of these Clubs. Now it was essential to that 
success, that the Clubs should receive more general support 
from the great body of intelligent operatives than had yet 
been given them. But much might be done for this purpose, 
by bringing together men who had the confidence of the rest, 
and uniting them in some efficient organization. One reason 
often given why working men did not support the Clubs in 
larger numbers, was that they were hampered with too many 
restrictions, especially as to getting a glass of beer at them. 
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He (Mr. Solly) believed that many men did not so much care 
about having beer at Clubs, as that they objected to its ex- 
clusion being forced upon them. Both the Council and him- 
self had, however, greatly modified their views on the question 
of its introduction into Clubs, which, under due regulations, 
and according to a great amount of evidence, might tend to 
considerably diminish drmking. He invited all who were 
present to give their views. Mr. Howell, formerly Secretary 
to the Bricklayers' Society, considered that Working Men's 
Clubs had already done a vast deal of good, but they were 
too formal. Workmg men wanted to be free and easy after 
the day's work. He had heard with great regret of the 
closing of a Club in a very populous London suburb, caused 
mainly by the clergyman of the parish having kept it * too 
tight.' His class hated patronage. The beer, however, was 
not everything. Gfttti's refreshment saloon was crowded 
every night, though no fermented liquors were sold there. 
He had found a capital Club at Bradford, in Yorkshire, where 
the members were very sociable, and at their ease. When the 
present political agitation was over, and working men were 
more at liberty, there would be a great amount of interest shown 
by them in the Club movement. If a Limited Liability Company 
were formed and established, a good model Club would be sure 
to pay well. Mr. GuUe, Secretary of the Ironf ounders' Society, 
spoke of the great numbers of Societies to which the leading 
working men have now to attend. These cost money as weU 
as time, and the wives sometimes, especially of the youpg 
men, complain, yet no doubt the Clubs are very much wanted. 
One difficulty is the jealousy felt by members belonging to 
existing Societies of any new ones rising up. Public meet- 
ings would help. In every way the subject must be agitated 
A most important matter was to get Club-houses where there 
would be a few beds for men commg up to London. At 
present all the houses of call were at public-houses, and they, 
would never be able to make the Club the house of call for a 
trade so long as the men had to go to ' publics ' to sleep. 
It would be of the greatest value if young men, on first 
coming to London, could stay at a Club instead of a public- 
house. Mr. Solly observed that Mr. Allan, Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, at a former meeting had urged this 
point, but complained that Government would not give their 
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Societies legal protection for investing their funds in building, 
otherwise thej would soon have their own Clubs instead of 
public-houses. Mr. Guile said that if the Legislature would 
give their Societies legal protection and require a quarterly 
publication of their accounts, it would be of great benefit in 
every way to the whole community. Mr. Cope, Secretary of 
the Boot Closers' Society, concurred strongly as to the im- 
portance of providing a home for young men coming up from 
the country, and thought that if a central Club could provide 
a few beds till they got lodgings, it would be of great value. 
Mr. Shaw, foreman locomotive engineers, London and South 
Western Railway, described the good effect of moving their 
Lodge in Leeds from a public-house, and declared his belief 
that the Clubs would be just the thing that was wanted for 
all these Trades and Friendly Societies. Mr. Bebbington 
(porter) thought a Limited Liability Company might be 
formed to establish such a Central Club as had been pro- 
posed. Mr. Guile agreed in this view, if beds were provided 
■—otherwise they never could get rid of the public-houses as 
houses of call. Mr. Lee (excavator) thought the movement 
was of the greatest importance. He objected to the intro- 
duction of beer into Clubs ; but if this would diminish drink- 
ing at public-houses he would not oppose it in Clubs. The 
Clubs would be a great lever, and would raise working men. 
The Stockport Club had flourished because the men managed 
it, and the gentlemen came and mixed with them as friends 
and guests. But the Clubs must be free and easy. Mr. 
Paterson (cabinet-maker) said the working men were now in 
a state of transition. The Clubs must be put on a broader 
basis. It would be of great value if they could have a place 
where rooms could be had for the head offices of Friendly, 
Trade, Co-operative, and Building Societies The money now 
in the saving banks might be made to bring 10 per cent, 
instead of 2| per cent. But the working men must be raised 
by degrees. It was especially important to get the men who 
now drank at public-houses to come to the Clubs. Mr. 
Whateling (shoemaker) thought the suggestion about the 
lodgings for men on the tramp particuk^ly useful. He re- 
commended sending deputations to the different Trades So- 
cieties. Mr. Solly then concluded the proceedings by under- 
taking to bring the views of the friends present before the 
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Council, and by thanking them for their attendance that 
evening. A similar meeting was held on Friday, with much 
the same results." 

The following paragraph from one of the Parent Society's 
earlier papers corroborates the foregoing remarks. After 
speaking of the hardships and evils of the present " Houses of 
Call " system, as mentioned on p. 201, the paper continues 
thus : — 

"... But wherever a Working Men's Club exists, this 
register of persons needing employment, as well as a list 
of masters seeking for men, might be kept by each Trade 
Society, and their Lodge meetings held there, instead of 
at a public-house. Among other great advantages result- 
ing from this change would be the benefit to young men 
coming up from the country to large towns for work, who 
of course go straight to a House of Call, which, at pre- 
sent, is almost always at a public-house. They engage a 
single room for a lodging in the neighbourhood, and if 
they want society, they will rarely find it where they lodge, 
but must seek it in the public-house. This will naturally 
be the one where the register is kept, to which they went 
on their first arrival, and which is probably frequented 
by many of their shopmates. But if the register were kept 
and the Lodge held at a Working Men's Club, and if they 
carried with them a friendly introduction to the officers and 
members of that Club, their first start on a new period of 
life would be made under healthy and improving influences, 
instead of under those which are too generally injurious in 
themselves, and leading often to even more mischievous results. 
A list of respectable lodgings might also be kept at the Club- 
house." 

We conclude this chapter with the following extract from the 
letter of an hon. secretary to whom we wrote concerning a 
Club, in the formation and management of which he had ta^en 
a leading part. We believe there is a great deal of force in his 
concluding remarks about the Foresters and Odd Fellows. 
It is quite possible social Clubs so formed might be much 
better supported in some places than general Clubs, and that 
there they should be established on that plan. But, ^s a 
general rule, one would much rather see the Clubs open to all 
working men than limited to those belonging to a particular 
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Benefit Society or Trade. In this particular case, moreover, we 
have reasofi to believe that more regularity and business-like 
attention to the management of the Club would have made it 
thoroughly successful ; but this does not diminish the impor- 
tance of viewing the question in the light here mentioned : — , 
" Dear Mr. Solly, — ... I extremely regret to say 
that, practically, the Club is extinct. No Institution was 
ever more unfortunate in its early life. What with the two 
strikes, then a dishonest manager, then the necessity of my 
leaving the Club to those who were not sufl&ciently in earnest 
about it, its decline was inevitable. I have convinced my- 
self, however, that another cause was at work to prevent such 
Club ever being very successful here. Our working men are 
very rough, with the exception of a small minority. The 
rougher ones have their Unions and Clubs for trade purposes, 
and they do not mingle with men of a different class, and the 
more intelligent men are nearly all Foresters or Odd Fellows. 
We have 500 Foresters in the town, and 100 Odd Fellows. 
Having joined this body, I see in their Courts the men to 
whom I looked for support in our Club, and who, I discover, 
find in Forestry much of that social life which we aimed to 
provide ; and the discipline of the Court has no mean influence 
in the education of the members. I cannot but think, in 
looking at this Club question, that the true idea is that of 
Forestry — ^viz., the banding of men together for mutual com- 
fort and support in times of trial, sickness, and for the 
affordmg opportunities for the moderate enjoyment of social 
intercourse. You have so long and well insisted on the ne- 
cessity of the brotherly element being stimulated and strength- 
ened, that it would be impertinence in me to argue how this 
is the principle of life, as it were, without which, blood, bones, 
and sinew are so much dead matter. I long to see the day 
when the various bodies of Foresters and the like shall dwell 
in their own Club-houses, and combine all the features of the 
Institutions you have called into being, and those which now 
distinguish them from your progeny. . . . Very earnestly 
wishing your Union every success, with kindest regards to 
yourself, I remain, yours faithfully," * * * 
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CHAPTER X. 

NEUTRAL POSITION OF WORKING MEN'S CLUBS IN RELI- 
GIOUS, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL CONTROVERSIES. 

The following reply to a letter on a subject ot consider- 
able interest to the managers and members of Clubs is offered 
as a contribution towards the solution of the very difl&cult 
problem, alluded to as the " Religious " question in Chapter 
III. It was on this question that the first Working Men's 
Institute in the kingdom — founded by the late lamented 
Rev. F. W. Robertson, at Brighton — suffered mournful ship- 
wreck ; and there is no greater diflBculty, in many cases, with 
which Working Men's Clubs and their promoters have, or 
will have, to contend. 

" , Jan. 12, 1866. 

" Sir, — Will you kindly oblige me by saying if the Club 
and Institute Union would interpret our first rule [' Rule I. — 

That this Institution be called the Working Men's 

Club ; the objects , of which are to provide instruction and 
amusement for members, free from sectarianism and party 
politics,'] as preventing us from receiving any contributions 
of books or periodicals of a religious tone — say a book of 
sermons, or any Protestant publication ? — I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

" , Hon. Sec." 

" Working Men's Club and Institute Union, 
" 150, Strand, London, W.C, 

"Jan. 18, 1866. 

*• Dear Sir, .... The question in your note is an 
important one, vitally affecting the very existence of these 
societies. It is a difficulty, moreover, which has frequently 
occurred, and naturally will often again arise. 

" The general principles which we think should guide the 
managers and promoters of Clubs in this matter, are as fol- 
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lows: First, since the Club is intended to afford certain 
social benefits to all working men, without distinction as to 
their religious or political opinions, holding itself entirely 
neutral and impartial on all these subjects — as well as on 
various other controverted questions, such as Teetotalism, 
Trades Unions, Strikes, &c. — ^the money contributed by mem- 
bers, whether ordinary or honorary, should not be spent, 
either in a large or small amount, on books or other publica- 
tions advocating views on either side of such topics. It would 
be manifestly unjust to purchase those on one side and not 
those on the other. But even \f both were bought, this would 
still be a perversion of the objects for which the contribu- 
tions were given. Nothing like political, religious, or social 
propagandism and controversy should be allowed in a Club ; 
otherwise, its purely neutral character, its welcome for per- 
sons of all sects and parties, would be destroyed. But, se- 
condly, it is quite a different matter when, as in your case, 
books, &c., of a religious character are offered as gifts. The 
money of the society, in that case, is not being expended for 
any sectarian purpose, and so far no member could feel 
aggrieved. But, then, it is plainly necessary ^that if you accept 
presents of books or periodicals, newspapers, &c., advocating 
one view of controverted subjects, you must also receive them 
if offered when supporting the opposite view ; otherwise, you 
at once take part with the former against the latter, and 
destroy your neutrality. 

" Now, whether it be advisable or not to accept such gifts 
must depend, I think, very much on local circumstances, and 
cannot be altogether decided by general principles. If the 
gift of a volume of sermons is likely to be followed by the 
presentation of Tom Paine's works, or the presentation of a 
Protestant newspaper by that of a Roman Catholic journal, 
the donors of the first may consider it better that neither 
should be given ; or if either the religious work or the secu- 
laristic publication entering the Club by itself were likely to 
stir up bitter controversy, and convert the peaceful social 
meeting-ground into an arena of strife, members might feel 
that the said publication were better withheld. On the con- 
trary, should there be no probability that any of the mem- 
bers would object to the introduction of a particular work or 
newspaper, and no likelihood of its leading to what could be 
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regarded as retaliation, or to controversy of any kind— if, in 
short, the publication in question would not be viewed, in all 
reasonable probability, as a violation of the great fundamental 
principle of neutrality in such matters — ^the Club would simply 
be so much the richer, and, perhaps, the members so much 
the wiser and better for possessing it. 

" Clearly, it is necessary that each such case should stand 
on its own merits, and be finally determined by local circum- 
stances, under the guidance of the above general principles. 
For what would be a violation of neutrality in one Club or in 
one part of the country would not be so regarded in another; 
and a publication that would only do good in one Club, 
where a difference of opinion on the subject did not exist, 
might be the cause of controversies in another that would 
destroy the society. Moreover, the matter that would be 
deemed objectionable by some members may be in so small a 
proportion in a particular publication, or may be so mingled 
with what all parties view as valuable, that they 'would 
gladly bear with the one part for the sake of the other. 
The managers and members of each society have to exercise 
ft faithful judgment, applying the. great principles on which 
Clubs are formed as far as they will go, and scrupulously 
testing every proposal by a reference to them ; but as faith- 
fully considering whether the common good of all the members 
might not be promoted by any proposed measure which did 
not interfere with the neutrality of the Club on controverted 
questions. 

" A most important point, I may further be allowed to sug- 
gest, is, that every member of a Club who feels strongly on 
any controverted subject in relation to religion, politics, or 
social science, should carefully guard against viewing the Club 
as a convenient platform or fulcrum, whereon to advance his 
views on those points by direct advocacy, except so far as a 
discussion class may legitimately, and by common consent, 
give him a fair opportunity. Unquestionably, a Club would 
afford a capital machinery for making converts, until the pro- 
cess had broken it up (wMch would probably be very spee(ily), 
even as a razor might excellently serve, for a time, to cut 
slate pencils. But Clubs are not formed for this purpose, and 
cannot be used to further it vnthout a perversion of their ob- 
jects which would be as dishonest as unwise. There are, or 
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ought to be, suitable agencies for all desirable direct prose- 
lytizing, but Clubs are certainly not among the number. 
Even in discussion classes, the aim should be mutual improve- 
ment and educational enlightenment, rather than propagandism 
and proselytizing ; and I am strongly of opinion that theo- 
logical questions had better always be excluded from those 
most valuable meetings. 

" Herewith I send you two of our pubhcations, containing 
passages bearing upon this question, as well as the paper 
which you asked for, and I sincerely hope that the views I have 
suggested may help to guide your course aright. I cannot 
conclude (though I trust it is almost needless to do so, fre- 
qu^tly as I have urged the subject in the publications of the 
Union) without saying that I am profoundly convinced of the 
inestimable benefit these Clubs derive whenever religious in- 
fluences can be brought to bear upon them to promote the 
common good — not fm* controversial purposes^ but for the de- 
velopment of men's spiritual nature, cultivating filial reverence 
and brotherly feelii^s, and thus preparing for more specific 
religious teaching elsewhere. When this can be done in an 
unobtrusive manner, with the full concurrence of the members, 
or at all events without exciting opposition, or disturbing the 
general harmony, I believe that great good may be accom- 
plished. By these influences I do not necessarily mean direct 
reUgious services, Bible, or prayer-meetings — ^though I am 
thankful to know that even these have been held in more than 
one Club by the common agreement of the members, with 
unmixed benefit attending them — ^but I refer more especially 
to the influence for good which every sincere Christian must 
always exert wherever he goes, and according to the oppor- 
tunities legitimately offered to him. I have long been con- 
vinced that neither Clubs, nor any other societies, founded on 
the idea of mutual benefit, can possibly flourish unless they 
are managed and worked by persons of high principle, of 
single-minded devotedness to duty, and who habitually seek 
that help and guidance without which we cannot expect the 
Divine blessing on our work. — BeUeve me, my dear Sir, very 
truly yours, " Henry Solly.'' 

Persons of earnest and conscientious disposition have espe- 
cial need to accept the foregoing restrictions. A Club offers 
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great facilities and temptations for pushing one's own con- 
yictions on important topics. But, clearly, when a Club is 
formed simply for social intercourse, mutual improvement, 
business purposes, and recreation, we have no more right to 
use it as a means for converting the members to our own 
views on Politics, Theology, Teetotalism, Trades' Unionism, 
Secularism, or any other ism, than a preacher would have to 
employ the opportunity given him in the pulpit for promoting 
the return of a particular candidate to the House of Com- 
mons. And although there must not be the slightest attempt 
to interfere with the fullest freedom of private conversation in 
a Club, repeated or systematic efforts to turn the general con- 
versation of the Club-room into one particular channel, espe- 
cially for propagandist purposes, would 'be as unjustifiable 
(and perhaps even more injurious) as allowing the regular 
discussion meetings to be made the occasion for sectarian 
proselytizing of any kind. Great social and political ques- 
tions should always be frankly discussed at those meetings. 
To exclude them would be fatal to the usefuhiess, and pro- 
bably to the existence of the Club. But there is no such 
need of allowing theological discussions at them, and there 
are the strongest possible arguments against doing so. 

In the next two chapters we examine the subject a little 
more in detail. 
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CHAPTER XL 

OUGHT R!ELIGI0US AND POLITICAL DISCUSSIONS TO BE 
INTRODUCED INTO WORKING MEN'S CLUBS ? 

Op course, this question simply refers to formal discussions 
in a class, or formal meeting, not to conversation in the Club 
room. No inquisitorial surveillance over the talk among 
members could be permitted ; but good taste and feeling will 
always prevent any member from annoying others by mono- 
polizing that talk, or by speechifying at an unseasonable time. 

There is sometimes a difference of opinion, however, as to 
the propriety of allowing members to introduce either of the 
above-named topics at regular discussion meetings. Rather 
strong feeling has sometimes been excited in considering it ; 
and we therefore invite calm and candid attention to the fol- 
lowing suggestions : — 

In former chapters we have adverted to the general prin- 
ciples that should guide us in all such matters. The Club is 
to be conmion ground for persons of all sects and parties ; 
the common geod and enjoyment are to be exclusively sought, 
to the utmost extent compatible with the healthy existence of 
the Club, on the principles on which it was established. 

Now, the educational development of those members who 
desire it is, undoubtedly, one of the legitimate objects of a 
Club and Institute. But there can be no branch of that edu- 
cation more important, save one, than that which helps men to 
deal wisely and faithfully with the duties and rights of citizen- 
ship. The discussion of great political questions in a suitable 
way, and at a seasonable time, is clearly an important func- 
tion of the members of Working Men's Clubs and Institutes. 

Equally certain, however, is it that while the discussion of 
theological topics is a yet more important branch of complete 
educational development, it cannot be pursued at a Club with- 
out imminent danger of breaking up the society. The subjects 
involved are so deeply interesting, that the strongest feeUngs 
of resentment, indignation, and distress, may easily be excited 
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daring a brief debate/ upon them. Their very aacredness and 
importance form an insuperable objection to their being dis- 
cussed in an assembly drawn together from all points of the 
theological compass, or in a society one of the leading features 
of which is that no religious distinctions are to be recognized, 
no sectarian differences to be paraded, and where- men of all 
shades of opinion are to meet and co-operate together for the 
common good on perfectly unsectarian ground. There are 
deeper reasons against the discussion of these topics in pro- 
miscuous assemblies, but the above, we think, are sufficient, 
because conclusive. 

So strong has been the consciousness among the managers 
of Clubs that theological discussions would be unsuitable or 
dangerous, that we are only acquainted with one instance in 
which they have been permitted. In this case the Club, 
which was a large and flourishing one, suffered greatly in con- 
sequence — first, from the said discussions being allowed, and 
then from their being stopped. The Club ultimately broke up, 
and the above circumstances were mentioned as a primary 
cause of its disorganization. (See pp. 80-81.) 

But it may be said, are not aU these equally fatal objections 
to allowing political discussions? We answer. Yes, to the 
discussion of local party politics — ^to electioneering discussions 
— to the discussion, in fact, of any topic, whether social, 
political, or religious, which would probably rend the Club 
asunder, or create or cherish party spirit and sectarian 
animosity among the members. Generally speaking, the 
question of Total Abstinence, or of the Permissive Bill, 
could be debated without mischief ; but if local circumstances 
had made either of those subjects an inflammatory battle-cry, 
the great fundamental principles of these Clubs, dwelt on in 
the chapters above referred to, would unquestionably pro- 
hibit their introduction until a healthier, less irritating, or less 
factious state of things prevailed. So with regard to politics. 
Most probably the question of the Extension of the Franchise 
could be discussed in a Club without any injury to the general 
good feeling and harmony of the Society ; but the fitness of a 
particular candidate to represent in Parliament the borough 
or county in which the Club was situated, or of a particular 
individual to act as churchwarden in the parish, might give 
rise to very fierce partizan contention, and should by all 
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means be avoided. There is no educational benefit to be 
gained by snch discussions ; but wherever there is either edu- 
cational or practical profit likely to result, without preponde- 
rating mischief, by idl means let the subject be thoroughly 
debated. 

We were sorry to see that in one of the Worldng Men's 
Clubs there was an organization formed during a recent 
election to promote the return of a certain candidate for the 
borough ; but we are thankful to be at present in ignorance 
of any similar proceedings elsewhere. We sincerely trust 
that Clubs will always be honourably preserved during local 
conflicts of whatever kind from any compromise of their noble 
unsectarian principles. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

OUGHT DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS AND DANCING TO BE 
ALLOWED AT WORKING MEN'S CLUBS AND INSTITUTES? 

This question has, on several occasions, been brought un- 
der the consideration of the committees, trustees, and members 
of these societies. Strong feeling for and ^against has na- 
turally been manifested, and more than oiie Club has been 
dissolved in consequence. 

The first point in dealing with the subject is to state 
clearly and emphatically that in discussing it, the question as 
to the general or abstract propriety and advantage of 
theatrical amusements and of dancing must not be intro- 
duced. We have nothing to do with that part of the subject. 
All we have to consider is, whether it is desirable to allow 
them as part of the recreations of a Club and Institute, We 
may view them as right and good in themselves, and under 
certain conditions, but not as desirable in Clubs. Or we may • 
regard them as generally pernicious, but exceptionally bene- 
ficial in those institutions. In advocating their exclusion or 
admissfon there, we pronounce no opinion, then, necessarily, as 
to their fitness, or the reverse, for other scenes and conditions. 

The next point is to inquire what light is thrown upon the 
question by facts and experience. 

At two Clubs in the Western counties dancing was intro- 
duced as a weekly entertainment, and led to the dissolution of 
the Clubs. Persons of improper character resorted to these 
gatherings, and the respectable working men were gradually 
driven away. These are the only cases with which we 
are at present acquainted where dancing was frequently 
allowed, or made part of the regular programme. Several 
Glabs have had an occasional ball, at Christmas, e. gr.<, but 
that is a totally different matter. We ought to mention that 
beer was allowed to be drunk at one of the above Clubs; 
and, we believe, it was brought in on dancing nights at the 
other, but have not been able to ascertain this positively. 
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In regard to dramatic entertainments, a large and floit-* 
rishing Club in a Northern county was broken up entirely in 
consequence of their being continually given. The downfall of 
one in the Southern counties was also mainly owing to the 
same cause ; but in the latter case, beer was allowed in the 
Club, and was considered to be partly responsible for the ca- 
lamitous result. In a third case, also in the South, dramatic per- 
formances have been introduced, but have been prohibited by 
the gentlemen who stand in the position of trustees. The result 
was considerable dissatisfaction, and a threatened schism be- 
tween the members and the aforesaid gentlemen. Ultimately 
the management of the Club devolved entirely on the working 
men, and these entertainments were trusted to as a chief 
source of income. But, as might be expected, the Club could 
not maintain its ground on such a foundation as this, and 
ere very long was obliged to close. 

These are the only facts with which we are at present ac- 
quainted bearing on the discussion. 

We next proceed to inquire if there are any general prin- 
ciples that should guide us in the determination of so impor- 
tant a question. And here we must refer to the remarks to 
be found at p. 35, commencing: "In every enterprise and 
institution there must be some governing principle, as well as 
some inspiring idea. . . ." 

Let us see how this principle applies to the question under 
discussion. 

The advocates for the introduction of these recreations 
argue that they will promote the enjoyment of the members, 
and that dramatic entertainments will also promote their in- 
tellectual culture — ^that the " common consent " of the mem- 
bers, therefore, ought to be given. We answer. Not so, if the 
proposed culture or enjoyment would be offensive to the views 
or feelings of a considerable number of those who are mem- 
bers of the Club, or even of those who would be but for such 
amusements. AH legitimate measures might be taken to 
prove the desirableness of introducing any means of innocent 
enjoyment or culture ; but until there was a general agree- 
ment on the subject among aU the parties who, whether by 
their numbers, or intelligence, or needful support, or past ser- 
vices, had a right to be heard in the question, clearly the ad- 
vocates for the entertainments ought to exercise forbearance 
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and self-denial, even though this involved the entire relin- 
quishment of their desires. This may at first seem hard ; but 
we must beg those members of a Club who would urge their 
plans upon opponents to remember that while there are, no 
doubt, many excellent or needful objects to be pursued in this 
world, the question is whether a Working Men's Club and 
Institute is the proper organization for accomplishing them. 
We believe both dancing and dramatic entertainments in 
themselves to be innocent, rational, and often improving modes 
of recreation, when wisely and properly conducted; the for- 
mer, under due regulations, being useful both physically and 
as an artistic and refined enjoyment, while dramatic exhibitions 
may promote moral and intellectual culture in a very high de- 
gree. Children naturally delight both in dancing and (if they 
have any imagination) in acting, or in seeing others so en- 
gaged. But cheap Dining-rooms, the election of a particular 
candidate to the House of Commons, or an Exhibition of fat 
cattle and donkeys, may be very desirable objects to carry 
out in the estimation of various members of a Club, and yet 
the Club would not be exactly the right organization for pro- 
moting any one of them. 

The reasons against usmg a Club for these and similar ob- 
jects might be very various — e, gr., it must not be employed 
for party purposes; neither must it enter on commercial 
speculations, having no capital, nor being established for that 
object. But they would all be found to group themselves 
under two main heads. Either the schemes objected to would 
be opposed to the principle of " common consent," — or to the 
purpose for which the Club was founded. It is not enough 
to plead that the object is good in itself, if either a consider- 
able number (even though it be a minority) strongly object, 
because then you destroy the very life and soul of a Club, 
which lies in a common agreement to unite for certain ends ; 
or if the object was clearly not contemplated by the founders 
of the Club, or does not come within its legitimate province. 
In either case, we may be able only to obtain an approximation 
to a correct decision ; but that is what happens in most hu- 
man affairs. Sometimes it may be hard to determine whether 
a minority is large or important enough to make it right for 
the majority to give way ; or whether the proposed undertak- 
ing really falls within the true scope of a Club and Insti- 
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tute's rightful functions. But in many, if not most, cases 
there would be little difficulty in saying whether either prin- 
ciple would be contravened, if the parties would only bring 
an upright^ unselfish spirit to the judgment-seat. 

It is certain there can be no Club without common agree- 
ment, nor without a strict adherence to fundamental and legiti- 
mate objects. Whatever on the one hand tends to irritate 
and offend — ^to divide a Club into parties and factions — or 
on the other aims at effecting purposes which some other, or 
some special, organization ought to promote, necessarily tends 
to destroy a Working Men's Club and Institute. "Toys 
and tools,'' said a wise man, " get broken by being put to 
uses for which they were not intended." This should be a 
guiding maxim for the managers and members of Working 
Men's Clubs. In the present case, it must be tolerably evident 
that working men are not likely to be passionately deskous of 
much dancing, or even of frequent theatrical exhibitions. 

If a number of said members desire dancing or dramatic 
entertainments, and believe them to be desirable and im- 
proving enjoyments, it is, of course, open to them to form a 
dancing or dramatic club. Should another set desire to se- 
cure the return of a particular candidate to Parliament, they 
can form an election committee for the purpose. So with a 
co-operative society, cheap dining-rooms, cattle shows, or any 
other commercial, aesthetic, or political enterprise. But the 
Club must be kept to its own purpose, and on its own com- 
mon social ground. Nay, even if all the members were agreed 
as to an end which did not come within the legitimate scope 
of the Club, or which would prevent its fulfilling its rightful 
functions of being a common social meeting-ground for men 
of all sects and parties — e, gr,^ if, all the members being 
Blues in an election contest, they used the Club as an organ- 
ization to promote the return of their candidate, and thereby 
effectually shut the Club against any Yellows — this would 
equally be a gross violation of the principles on which the 
Club was formed — a breach of faith towards those who had 
spent time, money, and strength in establishing a Club which 
was to be for the social, mental, and moral good of all the 
working men of the neighbourhood, irrespective of party or 
creed. But all that we have now said is strictly consistent 
with the plan, suggested in Chapter Y., for an alliaiice be- 
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tween Clubs and some commercial or other organization, with 
the view of promoting their mutual benefit. 

Recitations in dialogue and parts are not only free from all 
the objections that can be urged against theatrical representa- 
tions, but are both pleasing and useful in every point of view. 
It is the dresses, scenery, and performances by females that 
are in danger of bringing in the destructive and alien elements. 
But an occasional dramatic performance, the parts being per- 
formed only by members of the Clubs, with suitable dresses 
and scenery, might be just as innocent and entertaining, 
therefore as useful, as a similar performance in any gentle- 
man's home by his family and their friends. It should be a 
cardinal maxim with the managers of Clubs that occasional 
excitement is as useful as frequent excitement is mischievous 
in every point of view. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

VILLAGE CLUBS. 

On this subject we cannot do better than give our readsrs 
the following interesting little sketch by the present Yicar of 
Oldham, the Rev. W. Walters, M.A., read at the Whittmg- 
ton Club Conference, May, 1864, on the question, "In how 
Small a Community may a Club be Established with a rea- 
sonable Hope of Success, either Independently or with a very 
moderate amount of Nursing ? " — 

I cannot answer the question before the Conference better 
than by describing a Rural Institute which has now been in 
existence about four years. In the parish of Hanley Castle, 
Worcestershire, the population of which is about 1,100, a 
public-house was bought by a resident baronet, and converted 
into an Institute or Club-house for labourers. The houses 
are scattered, and not more than 400 or 500 of the parish- 
ioners live in the neighbourhood of the Institute. Farm la- 
bour is the general employment, but there are several car- 
penters, bricklayers, &c., for whom the neighbouring town of 
Malvern furnishes occupation. 

The premises are commodious, and well adapted for the 
purpose. The signboard still swings over the door, but the 
words " Coach and Horses " have been replaced by the name , 
" Working Man's Institute. 

On the ground floor there are three smaller rooms and one 
larger one, with two kitchens behind. The steward and his 
wife occupy one of the sHualler rooms ; the other two serve 
for a reading-room and library ; while the larger room is 
used for lectures, night-school, and band practice. In the 
yard outside is a double skittle-ground, and the stables have 
been turned into a two-storied dormitory. This consists of 
twelve rooms, containing, in all, nineteen beds. One room is 
reserved for a hospital in case of illness. The beds are let to 
lodgers at a shilling a- week, which payment entitles them to 
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all the privileges of the Institute, including the use of the bath 
— a privilege but seldom taken advantage of. 

The steward and his wife, recommended by the Army Pen- 
sioners' Aid Society, take care of the whole establishment. 
House, garden, coals, and candles are allowed them, with a 
weekly payment of sixpence from every lodger, for cooking, 
&c. A weekly allowance is also made of three shillings, or 
four and sixpence when the number of lodgers exceeds fifteen, 
as payment for washing and cleaning. 

The members consist of twenty honorary members, who 
pay ten shillings a-year, and for whose use an agricultural 
paper, BelVs Weekly Messenger^ is taken in. The yearly 
average of ordinary members is sixty, who pay one shilling 
a-quarter. Monthly members are admitted at f ourpence ; weekly 
members at twopence ; visitors at one penny each visit. 

The balance-sheet of last year shows that 41 Z. 18s. 7d. was 
paid by lodgers for rent ; honorary members contributed 10/.; 
ordinary members 9Z. These sums, added to the proceeds of 
lectures and sale of newspapers, made up an income of 
67Z. 10s. The expenses were about 70/. ; firing being a very 
large item in the expenditure. The rent paid to the land- 
lord was 10/. I should mention that he must have laid out 
about 200/. in the alteration and fitting up of the premises, 
and our rent is 20/. ; but from causes hereafter to be men- 
tioned, only half a-year's rent was paid. 

I would now enumerate some of the advantages that have 
been derived from the Institution. 

A band, which is an honour to our little village, has steadily 
practised since the formation of the Institute, and if the mem- 
bers have not learnt a great deal of music, they have acquired 
a considerable amount of self-respect. Their practice has, 
on Saturday evenings, attracted listeners, who have smoked 
their pipes and drunk their coffee with seeming satisfaction. 

In summer skittles and cricket, in winter draughts and 
dominoes, have afforded amusement in an evening to those 
who had leisure time. 

The most successful department has been the night-school, 
carried on during the winter for two evenings a- week. From 
seven to eight, boys under seventeen attend ; from eig:ht to 
nine, adults. Last winter, there were twenty-six boys and 
twenty-seven men on the books, with a united average attend- 
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ance of thirty-eight. Many have joined the Institute for the 
sake of the night-school, who would not otherwise have done 
so ; and although, in the short time to which school is limited, 
but little instruction can be imparted, still great advantages 
are thereby gained — ^viz., the knowledge of character which 
the parson there acquires, and the acquaintance, I may say 
friendship, which tl^us springs up between the teacher and the 
taught — ^an acquaintance which, in ministerial work, is pro- 
ductive of most beneficial results. 

I pass on to the lodging department. The special object 
of the dormitories was the relief of the over-crowded cottages. 
It was hoped that the young men of the village would lodge 
there. Although this hope was not at the time realized, yet 
the lodgings answered another purpose. At first a few un- 
steady young men took up their abode in the Institute, but 
soon left a place where late hours were not encouraged. Soon 
after, a large mansion was erected in the neighboiirhood, the 
contract for which was taken by Messrs. Myers ; the Tewkes- 
bury and Malvern Railway was also in course of construction 
in the outskirts of the parish. Under these circumstances, 
the Institute became most useful. It saved, to a great ex- 
tent, the over-crowding of cottages, which so often exists to 
the very serious detriment of health and morality. The lodg- 
ings were generally quite full, up to a year ago, when a man 
from Lambeth, whose wife and children lay sick of small-pox, 
left them in alarm, and took work for Messrs. Myers in our 
village. Before long he sickened of that disorder in the In- 
stitute. The natural result was, that the place was for three 
months shunned by members and lodgers, and our income was 
materially affected, as before alluded to. No other case oc- 
curred, and at the present time there are some fourteen or 
fifteen lodgers, many of whom are young men belonging to 
the parish; so that the object for which the lodging depart- 
ment was originally designed is at length in a fair way of being 
realized. 

We have in the country advantages and disadvantages of a 
totally different character to those ,with which Institutes and 
Clubs in towns are concerned. 

The agricultural labourer has but little time or money to 
spend in relaxation. The recreation of the majority is to 
take off their boots, eat their suppers of vegetables and bacon, 
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smoke their pipes and go to bed, and sleep soundly after some 
fourteen hours' work. Those of them who are inclined for 
anything beyond domestic society, go to the public-house to 
discuss pigs and "taturs" over their cider. But there are many 
lads in every village who have not yet imbibed a love for 
drink, and who have no cares to drown at the public. These 
prefer the roadside to the fireside, and however hard they 
may have been working, are ready for anything in the shape 
of amusement. These are the materials for a Rural Club, and 
it is in their hearts that you must foster a love of the Institute. 
There is, too, but little to amuse people on winter nights in 
the country, and therefore lectures, readings, and concerts, 
are popular with all classes. But, on the other hand, we have 
great lack of men to act on a committee. Those who can, 
won*t ; and those who will, can't ; and so the whole manage- 
ment falls into the hands of one * man, and is too apt to be 
looked upon as the hobby of an individual who is responsible 
for the conduct of the Club, and the rest of the community 
thus shift the responsibility from their shoulders. Rural Clubs 
can never be self-supporting. Haymaking and harvest bring 
down the numbers of members to a very low pitch, and winter, 
therefore, is the only season when we can look for subscrip- 
tions from ordinary members. What we want to arrive at is 
this: that the Institute or Club should be regarded ^as a 
parochial mstitntion, a place where Friendly Clubs and Benefit 
Societies may hold their monthly meetings ; where contractors 
may pay their wages ; and where, on a Saturday night, the 
labourer may come for a little pleasure ; where, like a snail, 
he may put out his horns, and not be ever drawing them in 
again from restraint or suspicion. When a Club thus, so to 
speak, gets hold in a village, and you have some energy, per- 
severance, and sympathy amongst those who are able to help, 
I believe it may be established in a very small community, 
with a moderate amount of nursing, and with a reasonable 
hope of success. 

[Persons who are desirous of gaining further information 
on the subject of Village Clubs, cannot do better than con- 
sult an admirable little book by the Rev. J. Whitehead, en- 
titled "Village Sketches," Bosworth and Co., London, price Is. 
See also Extracts from letters from Village Clubs at the end 
of Fifth Annual Report.] 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

• SOLDIERS' INSTITUTES, 

In the Report presented by the Council of the Union to the 
Annual Meeting held July 6, 1864, the following passage 
occurs : — 

" The Council would also advert with very great satisfac- 
tion to the progress made in establishing Soldiers' Institates 
in various barracks, particularly at Chatham, Aldershott, 
and Gibraltar. The influence for good of such Institutes 
can scarcely be overrated, and, from all that they hear, the 
Council are persuaded that where they are well con- 
ducted, and managed partly by the men themselves, 
the results will ere long be found to tell powerfully on the 
character and discipline as well as on the health of the troops. 
But they desire also to call attention to a very important 
matter which has been brought under their notice by a judi- 
cious and earnest soldiers* friend — viz., the great need for the 
establishment of Soldiers* Institutes outside as well as within 
the barracks. Soldiers' greatest temptations beset them 
during the hours when they are at liberty to go beyond the 
barrack-walls, and it is precisely then that places for social 
intercourse and amusement, free from temptation, such as 
have been successfully established in Gibraltar and Chatham, 
would be of incalculable value. One of the last acts of the 
late Lord Herbert was to promote measures for effecting this 
object." 

Hearing that much good had been done in Canada by a 
Soldiers' Institute, the Secretary wrote to Major-General 
Lord Frederick Paulet on the subject, and his lordship kindly 
prepared the following interesting statement in reply. It was 
read at the public dinner held by the Parent Society at the 
Freemasons' Tavern, May 10, 1866, the Duke of Argyll in 
the chajr. 
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An Account of the " Soldiers' 'Institute^ established in Montreal^ 
by Major- General Lord Frederick Paulet^ C.B. (commanding 
Division of Foot Guards in' Canada), 

In the winter of 1861-2, when the Trent affair took place, 
a large ntimber of troops were despatched to Canada, when 
Montreal became unexpectedly the head-quarters of a fo/'ce 
amounting to upwards of 4,000 men, instead of 200, as 
formerly. 

It soon became apparent that some place of resort and 
amusement was necessary to prevent the men from frequent- 
ing the numerous spirit-stores and shops that infest Montreal, 
wherfe the liquors sold are little short of poisonous. 

By my direction, therefore, a committee of ofl&cers was 
formed with a view to establishing a " Soldiers' Institute." 

A house was found adapted to the purpose, and in about 
two months was opened to the garrison. 

The original funds for the outlay were collected by sub- 
scription from the ofl&cers. The citizens of the town also 
subscribed 120/. ; and the Secretary of State for War, on 
special application of Lieutenant-General €ir Fenwick Wil- 
liams of Kars, granted 250/. towards the foundation. It has 
always been found that soldiers will esteem an establishment 
of this kind more highly if they themselves contribute a 
trifling sum; therefore the subscription of members was 
fixed at threepence per month, which included entrance to the 
Garrison Library (a small one), situated in the same building. 

The Institute consisted at first of a large billiard-room, 
writing, and reading-room, and skittle-alley on the basement ; 
but from the time it opened the numbers went on increasing 
so steadily, that another building was added, affording more 
accommodation, by which the billiard-room was separated 
from the writing, reading, and concert-room. This latter was 
much appreciated by the men, who on three evenings in the 
week assembled for the purpose of singing, entirely managed 
by a committee chosen by themselves, and on no occasion did 
I ever hear of any complaint as to drunkenness or disturbance 
of any sort. The Institute was managed by a sergeant as 
steward, who was responsible to the comniittee of officers. 
There was also a sub-committee composed of soldiers, who 
referred any requisitions or complaints to the committee. 
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The sale of malt liquor was unrestricted ; and the eatables, 
such as ham, lobster, cakes, fruit, tea, coffee, &c., were of the 
best quality, and sold at a profit only sufficient to cover the 
expenses attending their supply. Up to the time I left the 
command, in 1863, nothing could exceed the success that 
attended the scheme, and the number of members had exceeded 
two thousand. 

The extra building was paid for by the receipts ; and the 
subscriptions of officers and others, who had at first assisted, 
were wholly dispensed with. I have, moreover, reason to 
know that the good conduct and harmony that existed 
amongst all arms of the service composing the garrison was 
in great measure owing to the Institute ; and so firmly am I 
impressed with its merits in any garrison town, that I trust to 
see, before this year is completed, a large Institute opened to 
the troops quartered in London, on the same system. 

The building is already commenced, and it is part of the 
plan to set aside one floor, where will be established work- 
shops, for the purpose of enabling the men to ply or learn 
trades during their leisure hours. Of course the expense of 
building and purchase of land is enormous ; but by the as- 
sistance of many who have either served in the Brigade of 
Guards, or are interested in such movements, a sum of money 
has been raised, which has been added to by a grant of money 
from the War-office Estimates, sanctioned and approved of by 
Earl de Grey and the Marquis of Hartington. 

Though this sum will by no means cover the whole expense, 
yet by its assistance the Institute will probably be opened at 
the latter end of this year, when, with even moderate success, 
it is computed that it will be so self-supporting that the debt 
will be speedily paid off. 

I might add that great encouragement has been given to 
the undertaking by an expression of the wishes of the men 
composing the two battalions lately in Canada, that a similar 
Institute should be established in London." 

The following letter has also just been received from Lord 
Paulet in answer to a further inquiry : — 

« 26th July, 1867. 

"Dear Sir, — Thje Guards' Institute was opened on the 11th 
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July, and is now in operation, and successfully. There were 
929 subscribers on the day it was opened. — Yours truly, 

"Frederick Paulet. 

"ThelUv. H. SoUy.'' 

These are very gratifying facts, and it is to be earnestly 
hoped that the good work may make rapid progress. The 
position of a soldier in barracks has hitherto been, too often, 
most deplorable in many points of view. The recent regu- 
lations concerning the canteens, whereby, we believe, they 
are placed under the management of a mixed committee of 
commissioned and non-commissioned ofl&cers, together with 
the establishment of these capital Institutes, will be of the 
greatest service in improving the health, morals, and general 
culture of the troops, as well as in increasing their happiness. 
The valuable suggestion, also, respecting Soldiers' Institutes 
outside the barracks in garrison towns must not be lost sight 
of, though the subject is not free from difficulties. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

YOUTHS' CLUBS AND INSTITUTES. 

[The following paper, by the Rev. Arthur Sweatman, M.A., 
was read at a meeting of the Social Science Association at 
Edinburgh, in October, 1863, and was printed in the Working 
MerCs Club and Institute Magazine for April, 1865 : — ] 

The whole question of Evening-Classes and Night-Schools 
has been lately revived, and public attention has been drawn 
somewhat prominently to the subject of supplemental educa- 
tion for the working classes. The occasion of this attention 
to a rather shelved question is no doubt the manifest gap 
which has appeared in the educational life of the working 
man. 

It is not to be concealed that the training of the school is 
brought to a very abrupt and premature termination by the 
necessities which call away our working boys to the earning 
of their livelihood; and however rigorously the course of 
teaching may be restricted to those rudiments which will 
furnish a lad with useful and handy knowledge for the com- 
mon exigencies of his station, the time is often scant for the 
laying of even these foundations, and, at the best, their per- 
manence is greatly endangered by the early age at which they 
must be put to the proof. 

Unless a lad so taught find some means of following up his 
school education co-ordinately with his daily work, there is 
every prospect of his losing the little learning he had accumu- 
lated, and none of his adding to the store. On the other 
hand, the Mechanics' Institute or Working Men's Club comes 
to his assistance only after a long interval, in which his know- 
ledge has rusted, and his faculty for study become dull and 
blunted. 

This is the merely educational view of the matter, which 
has revealed the want of some intermediate agency in the 
shape of an evening school to supplement the work of the 
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day-school as soon as the oi&ce of the latter ceases, and 
thereby to save it from most probable effacement. 

But the general experience of tried schemes for evening 
instruction seems to have been far from encouraging. The 
very name of " Night-school" has become suggestive of much 
unrequited drudgery on the part of the teacher, much weari- 
someness and untowardness on the part of the taught, and a 
general failure of any permanent results in the improvement 
of the class aimed at. 

This acknowledged unsuccess of night-schools, with a few 
bright exceptions here and there, is perhaps due to an 
assumption, which is not warranted by experience, that 
working lads would for the most part desire so to continue 
the studies of the day-school, and that such supplemental in- 
struction was the great desideratum for meeting the evil. 

But it does not prove to ,be the case that mere teaching, 
even in subjects of practical usefuhiess, is either the great 
want of this class of boys, or to any large extent welcomed 
by them. To be either useful or welcome, it must be asso- 
ciated with some work of a more social and recreative 
character ; not only because lads so newly emancipated from 
the restraints and work of the school-room very naturally 
shy at anything which seems to threaten a return to the old 
bonds, but because their day's work fairly entitles them to 
reasonable recreation at its close, and still more because there 
are other and more important offices to be done for them 
than the mere supply of book-learning. 

This opens up the social aspect of the question, which 
seems to be the more important of the two. 

The great peril of the system which releases boys at so 
early an age from the discipline of school, and turns them out 
loose upon the world imperfectly taught and trained, is, that 
they are likely to degenerate into a very low condition, mental 
and moral, and gradually to slip away from all improving and 
elevating influences. The kind of influence which a Working 
Men's Club is designed to exercise is just that which it is 
desirable should be brought to bear upon the boy who has 
exchanged the slate and copy-book for the desk, the counter, 
or the tool-bench ; and it is practically found that many boys 
would find their way iQto these societies, were not their 
admission detrimental to the attendance of adult men. For 
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several reasons men do not choose to attend a reading-room 
or class frequented by boys; atid a junior or intermediate 
institution is thus necessitated, which shall receive youths, 
until they are of age to avail themselves of the Men's Club. 

This is, in the simplest light, the office which those insti- 
tutions fulfil which have acquired the distinctive title of 
Youths' Clubs or Institutes. It is the purpose of the present 
paper to describe the objects apd operations of a Youth's 
Institute, especially illustrating them by a sketch of that 
established in Islington. 

It will be quite understood that any attempt must be hope- 
less to prescribe a scheme of universal applicability. Local 
circumstances must greatly guide any plans undertaken for 
the purpose in question; and besides this, the class of lads to 
be provided for must be clearly defined. For it is plain that 
even recreations which would be highly appreciated by an 
intelligent class of town-boys, might offer no inducement to 
farming-lads in a village, or to a lower grade of boys even 
in town, and the questions of payment and instruction are 
equally affected by the same consideration* 

The class contemplated by a Youths' Club and Institute is 
capable of easy definition. It consists of boys and young 
men between the ages of thirteen and nineteen, who have left 
an elementary school for some junior situation at a weekly 
salary or wages, varying from 5s. to 18s. This description 
creates a distinct, well-defined class within sufficiently wide 
limits. It embraces the junior clerk in an office or ware- 
house, the office-boy and errand-boy, the apprentice to a 
skilled trade, and the son of the small shopkeeper. For the 
most part, such lads are capable of appreciating a superior 
kind of recreation to that offered them in the streets — ^a 
higher social intercourse, a better style of literature, and 
a healthier class of amusements, requiring some mental 
exercise. 

They have also their special wants and dangers, which call 
for such an agency as the Youths' Institute. Their peculiar 
wants are evening recreation^ companionship, an entertaining but 
health^/ literature, useful instruction, and a strong guiding in- 
fluence to lead them onward and upward socially and morally ; 
their dangers are, the long evenings consequent upon early 
closing, the unrestraint they are allowed at home, the tempta- 
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tions of the streets and of their time of life, and a little 
money at the bottom of their pockets. 

In the ease of most of these lads, their own homes afford 
no supply for these peculiar wants. There is often small 
accommodation, and less quiet, for writing or study ; in the 
midst of domestic arrangements they may frequently find 
themselves in the way ; the resources of the family in the way 
of amusements are slender, and out of doors they must turn 
in quest of congenial associates of their own age and tastes. 

But all these wants the Youths' Institute is specially de- 
signed to supply — recreation, companionship, reading, instruc- 
tion, and all of a pure and healthy kmd. 

Its operations may be best explained by an account of an 
actually existing Institution; and while that at Islington is 
selected for the purpose, it ought to be stated that the first 
experiment of the kind was made, with great success, by the 
Rev. Henry White, of the Chapel Royal, Savoy — first at 
Dover, in 1857, and afterwards at Charing-cross, in 1860 ; 
and that a most flourishing Youths' Club has been carried on 
for the last five years at Bays water, by Mr. Charles Baker. 
Each of these Institutes has possessed its own peculiar fea- 
tures, though planned upon one model. 

The Islington Youths' Institute was opened in the first 
week of October, 1860, at St. George's Hall, Richmond- 
road, which was engaged for the week evenings only of the 
seven winter months. This hall was used for reading, recrea- 
tion, and a weekly lecture; the educational classes being held 
in a smaller adjacent room. The subscription of members 
was fixed at 3d. per week. 

The success of this first experiment was immediate and 
marked. 236 boys and youths of various occupations availed 
themselves of the advantages offered during the season — ^more 
than 100 being always in steady membership — and the nightly 
attendances ranged from 50 to 75. 

This success encouraged the Managers to employ the in- 
terval before the second winter season in extendmg and con- 
solidating the scheme. A larger and handsome room was 
added to the original premises, and furnished for reading and 
recreation; the old hall being appropriated to the purposes of 
classes and lectures, and fitted with the necessary desks and 
forms. A small room was also fitted up for the library and 
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for secretarial purposes; and a class-room added for the use 
of the Penny Bank, and occasional classes. The Bishop of 
London became the patron of the Institute, and on the occa- 
sion of his visit addressed the members. 

Under these improved auspices, the Institute has contmued 
its work to the present time with a steadily increasing 
success. 

The work is chiefly carried on by two Hon. Secretaries, 
one or both of whom is always present in the reading-room. 
They are assisted by a staff of gentlemen, who gratuitously 
conduct the various classes, and in their more mechanical 
labours by a committee of members, nominated by themselves, 
who also serve as monitors, and watch over the good order 
and comfort of the Society. 

The conditions of membership are made somewhat stringent 
by the requirement of a small entrance-fee, and the recommen- 
dation of two members ; and the numbers are limited to 160. 
It is thus made to be regarded as a privilege. 

The reading-room is open each evening (Sundays excepted) 
from half -past six till half-past nine, a short prayer being 
used at the commencement, and an evening hymn sung at the 
close. Great pains have been taken to make the room attrac- 
tive and cheerful, by having it well lighted and warmed, and 
hung with good pictures. 

A large central table, capable of seating about twenty-five 
readers, is spread with more than three dozen different perio- 
dicals, including the daily, illustrated, and local newspapers, 
the various Boys' Magazines, and the serials of a higher 
class. Twelve smaller tables, each accommodating three 
pairs of players, are provided with the games — chess, 
draughts, solitaire, tactics, and any similar drawing-room 
amusement that can be found. All the tables are covered 
with red baize, which adds greatly to the cheerfulness of the 
room. 

This room is unreservedly devoted to recreation. The 
members are encouraged to the freest and happiest intercourse 
amongst themselves, and complete confidence towards the 
managers ; it is sought to cultivate in them courtesy of man- 
ners, truthfulness, mutual forbearance, and good temper. No 
coercion is exercised but what may be needful for the general 
comfort and propriety. And it is pleasing to state that in 
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this, the characteristic feature of the Institute, the success 
has been most complete. The reading-room is used with in- 
variable decorum and earnestness ; the periodicals and papers 
find an increasing number of readers ; the interest in chess 
and draughts has become more intense each season, and the 
Institute can now furnish a large number of skilful players. 

At half -past seven, the classes commence ; two (sometimes 
three) being held each evening. They consist of book- 
keeping, arithmetic, reading, elocution, grammar, writing, 
dictation, drawing, French, and biblical study. Each member 
is required to attend at least three of these classes regularly^ 
and for encouragement to diligence a large number of prizes 
are distributed at the close of the season. 

On alternate Tuesday evenings Lectures of an entertaining 
or instructive kind are delivered, to which friends are admitted 
at a small charge. 

The Library contains at present 800 volumes, chiefly the 
gifts of friends or grants of societies. It is open for the 
exchange of books twice a-week, and is used very largely by 
the members, the issues averaging about 100 volumes weekly. 

The Penny Bank receives deposits also twice a-week, and 
is fairly availed of by the members. 

Beyond these regular features of the Youths' Club and 
Institute, there are various other occasional opportunities, 
useful or pleasant, which grow out of it, or group themselves 
around it — summer excursions, by rail or river, with friends 
and subscribers — gatherings of kindred societies for a distri- 
bution of prizes or an outdoor holiday — reciprocal visits from 
one Institute to another, for friendly rivalry in recitation or to 
contest a chess tournament — Christmas social meetings and 
Easter musical entertainments. Such incidents serve to keep 
up a freshness and spirit about the undertaking, to attach the 
members to the scheme, and to bind the several Institutes 
together in a friendly fellowship. 

The satisfactory and harmonious tone which pervades the 
members has been already alluded to. It is in this moral 
improvement which they have observed resulting from their 
work that the managers find their chief encouragement. But 
the success of the scheme is not less apparent upon paper. 
A few statistics will show how thoroughly St. George's Hall 
is enjoyed, and its advantages welcomed in the neighbourhood. 
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The Hall was opened for the present season on Monday 
evening, 3rd October last. No effort by means of advertise- 
ment or otherwise was made to obtain members, bat on the 
first night 95 applicants were enrolled, and by the Friday 
evening the full number of 160 was completed. From a 
supernumerary list of applicants the vacancies have been filled 
up week by week to the present time, until the register shows 
a total of 245 names entered. The largest number present 
on any one evening has been 139, and through a most severe 
winter the attendance has never fallen below 43. The attend- 
ances throughout the season show an average of 90 present 
each night, of 104 for the Monday evenings, and of 140 pre- 
sent during each week. No falling off is being experienced 
as the season draws to an end. 

A few words on finance may be acceptable. The present 
subscription is 4d. per week ; entrance-fee for old members, 
6d., for new. Is. 6d. These payments will amount to about 
85^. for the year, of which about SIL is taken during the 
seven months when the Institute is open. In the summer, we 
charge one penny for such members as use the Library, and 
take about 4Z. The Cricket Club is self-supporting. The 
only other source of regular income is the sale of lecture 
tickets, producing 3^ or 4Z. 

Of expenditure, the chief item is for rent, gas, cleaning, 
and firing — 65/. All other permanent expenses, printing 
class materials, periodicals, postages, &c., are under 20/. So 
that not the least gratifying feature of a Youth's Club and 
Institute, well conducted, is that as regards all ordinary ex- 
penditure it may be thoroughly self-supporting. It is well, 
too, that the members should feel a consciousness of honest 
independence; it makes the Institute more really their own 
property. 

The only objects for which it is needful occasionally to ask 
a little help from personal friends are books for the library, 
pictures, &c., for the walls, prizes, and an occasional enter- 
tainment. 

It may be added that during the summer months a Cricket 
Club is formed among the members, which has proved a 
source of much healthful enjoyment, and a means of holding 
them together from one winter season to another. 

Such are the means by which Youths' Institutes seek to 
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supply the gap which has been so long allowed to exist in the 
opportunities afforded to the people. A five years' trial 
warrants the expectation that they are destined satisfactorily 
to answer the vexed question, " What is to be done with our 
older boys ?" A five years* observation also establishes the 
conviction that such boys are open to a good influence, and 
ready to submit themselves to it. There is, in the generality 
of them, enough of moral good, enough of knowledge and 
consciousness of right, instilled in their early training, to pre- 
dispose them to welcome and profit by any offer of good in 
the stead of evil. It is the absence of any provision for their 
harmless recreation, and the refusal to recognize their natural 
claim to it, that has driven so many of them into bad ways. 

Evil is still to be overcome with good; and splendid 
triumphs in the great battle are to be achieved by such 
agencies as a Youths' Institute. The idler and lounger, the 
good-for-nothing and vicious among our big lads, are to be 
redeemed from a lost life, and trained to self-respect and 
manliness, frank-heartedness and moral-mindedness, intelli- 
gence and industry, to do good and true work in their day 
and generation. 

The following practical remarks, made at one of the 
fnonthly tea-meetings of the Secretaries of London Clubs, 
held at the office of the Union, form a fitting sequel to this 
very valuable paper. They will be read with interest, treating 
as they do of the rather difficult question— 

How to Deal with the Youths^ 

in relation to those Clubs which they have so uniformly wooed, 
and too often won, with a passionate and fatal ardour worthy 
of the most dismal and romantic scenes in a modem sensation 
novel. The subject was touched upon in Chapter III., but 
requires fuller consideration. 

The Chairman having inquired the views of each person 
present, in turn, as to the age at which they thought persons 
might be admitted as members without prejudice to the Club, 
six representatives mentioned " eighteen ; " but four of them, 
admitting that applicants for admission constantly falsified 
their age, urged that measures should be taken to prevent 
any coming in who had not actually attained that age, either 
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by requiring older persons to certify the fact, or by making 
the nominal age twenty-one. One secretary considered none 
should be admitted unless they had actually attained the age 
of twenty-one; another named twenty-two, and another 
urged twenty-three. Several maintained that none under 
twenty-five or thirty, even though admitted to the Club, 
should be allowed to use the bagatelle-room, as, independently 
of the noise younger men made when playing, it had too 
often happened that youths came to a Club, learned to play 
at bagatelle, became passionately fond of it, and then got 
into the habit of playing at public-houses, for money or beer. 
It was also recommended by most of those present that no 
person under twenty-one should be admitted, if at all, with- 
out a recommendation, or (as at the Southwark Club) unless 
two adult members agreed to be answerable for his good be- 
haviour. (This last suggestion carries us back to the renowned 
institutions of Alfred the Great, and has great virtue in 
it.) One speaker ably contended that it was really a question 
of good management, saying that men do not object to the 
company of well-behaved youths, but quite concurred in the 
exclusion of the latter from the bagatelle-room until their 
characters were comparatively formed — say, twenty-five 
years. In judicious management, wisely blending firmness 
and kindness, would be found, he thought, the solution of all 
these and similar difficulties. Most, hpwever, agreed that men 
would not keep company with the youths ; but the representa- 
tives from Camden Town and St. Bride's considered that grown 
men did not object to the company of youths as joung as 
sixteen or eighteen. One speaker urged the great importance 
of not allowing any member under the age of twenty-five to 
be on the committee ; otherwise, as was the case at one time 
in the Club he belonged to, the youths might get completely 
the upper hand, and do great mischief. The representative 
from Chelsea (Mr. Taylor) said they admitted them at the 
age of eighteen, provided, as long as they were under twenty, 
some members of the Committee took them under their special 
charge. At that Club they had twenty-four on their com- 
mittee, and four of them took it in turn to be there every 
night ; hence such a thing as disorder and noise was quite un- 
known among them. He maintained that, unless youths are ad- 
mitted as young as eighteen, " they go to the bad" before they 
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are admitted to the Club. Many youths who used to play 
bagatelle at beershops in the neighbourhood of this Club 
never go there now, but play at the Club instead, and without 
betting or noise. None, however, are allowed to play twice 
pntil all who wish it have a chance of playing once. [This 
Club, however, has since been closed. Some working men of 
the neighbourhood being asked the reason, said, " it was an 
excellent thing, but there had been too much patronage and 
interference." Of course we cannot say how far this repre- 
sentation was correct. Great pains, we know, were taken to 
make it both useful and pleasant. We fear the want of 
separate rooms for youths had much to do with the catas- 
trophe.] The representative of another Club urged that there 
was no possibility of keeping youths out of the bagatelle- 
room till they had reached any given age. The great point 
was to let them amuse themselves as they liked ; but to be 
continually taking opportunities of leading them on to care 
occasionally for something higher and more improving. 

We then dwelt on the original and fundamental idea of a 
Working Men's Club— viz., that of a society of grown men 
for promoting that social intercourse and pleasant fellowship 
among themselves which the wealthier classes get at each 
other's homes, or at their Clubs, but which working men are 
driven to seek at the pilblic-house. We urged that husbands 
and fathers of families, men of ripe years and experience, 
often wished for chat with one another on many subjects of 
interest, in discussing which they certainly did not desire the 
company of lads and youths as listeners. Of course, we fully 
recognized the vast importance of providing a place of resort 
for the latter, but suggested the various expedients abeady 
mentioned; and contended that where youths were ad- 
mitted indiscriminately to a Club, without any of those pre- 
cautions, it might be doing a great deal of good in some other 
way, but it certainly was not answering the purpose for which 
Working Men's Clubs were and ought to be established. The 
Secrietary of the Southwark Club (Mr. Symons), in a very able 
speech, then summed up the discussion. He believed that if 
Clubs could be formed and maintained such as we had de- 
scribed, to which none should be admitted under the age of 
twenty-five, they would be a very great success, and would 
meet an extremely urgent want. Perhaps they might be best 
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supported in large towns if each trade had its own Club. At 
all events, he much wished to see Clubs that would really be- 
long to, and be used by, grown men exclusively. He strongly 
confirmed, by various illustrations from his own experience, 
the statements made as to the absurdity of expecting grown- 
up men to talk familiarly with one another in the presence of 
youths. What they said would be sure to be misunderstood, 
or be repeated, perhaps misrepresented. Very likely it would 
be all over their workshop the next day, or they would hear of 
it in their families, perhaps in the streets. In every point of 
view, it was most unpleasant and objectionable to have lads 
listening to their tafe. For these reasons, he would like to 
see in every Club at least one room where men could be by 
themselves. But he could not consent to exclude youths alto- 
gether. And in the present state of the movement, and of 
his own Club in particular, he felt that he would rather labour 
to save those whose characters were not yet formed — who 
were under the age of twenty-five — than older men ; for he 
had seen the wonderful good done to these young fellows by 
admitting them to that Club. He would employ, however, 
various safeguards. He had got power from the Committee 
to suspend any member guilty of disorderly conduct until the 
next Committee meeting, and the youths, knowing he had this 
power, now behaved much better. 

(It was mentioned, by-the-bye, in the course of the evening, 
that the steward of the Holloway Club had the power en- 
trusted to him of turning out any offender for the night, but 
had never had occasion to exercise it — ^partly, perhaps, be- 
came he had the power — ^partly, no doubt, because of his 
firm, yet genial, manner with the members.) 

Mr. Symons farther mentioned that they had passed a rule 
making youths only " associates " until they attain the age of 
eighteen, so that they would have no power in managing the 
Club, or rather mismanaging it, as had formerly been the case. 
He aJso suggested that, where there was a great demand for 
admission on the part of youths, the committee might require 
them to show a certificate from the secretary that they were 
in the habit of attending some class or lecture, and of con- 
ducting themselves respectably, before giving them a ticket of 
admission to the bagatelle-room. This, however, would 
require a great deal of tact and good management, but in 
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some Clubs he thought it would work well. He wished they 
were as fortunate as the members of the Chelsea Club m 
having so many staunch and competent membecs of committee 
to take it in turn to attend every evening, and so many 
popular gentlemen to help work the Club and make it both 
pleasant and useful. They had only one of this class, their 
president, Mr. Seaward Tayler, to whom they were under the 
greatest obligations; but he lived a long way off, and of 
course could not be very often there. 

We must confess that we agree in the doubt expressed 
above as to whether it is desirable to have a bagatelle- 
boai;d in it ; for experience certainly shows that in several 
instances youths have learned to play at bagatelle in the 
Club, \\SLYe acquired a passion for the same, and have 
afterwards become systematic players for money at a public- 
house. Even where that has not happened, it must be con- 
fessed that there is generally a great deal of noise connected 
with the game, and disorderly youths are. attracted by it, so 
that the older members are annoyed and repelled ; while, 
even though no betting or stakes are allowed by the rules, it 
sometimes happens that lads and youths play for beer, bet, 
and then adjourn to the public-house after the game to settle 
their accounts. Of course, no good is without some at- 
tendant evil, and the abuse of a good thing is no argument 
against its use. But it is by no means clear that bagatelle- 
playing is so decided a benefit for youths as to counterbalance 
its dangers. Unquestionably it is of the greatest importance, 
as was well urged by two highly intelligent and respectable 
working men at the aforesaid London Secretaries' Tea-meet- 
ings, that these Clubs should not fall into the error of the 
old Mechanics' Institutes, and frown upon recreation. Amuse- 
ments must form an essential part of their programme. But 
it is very different providing bagatelle-tables for grown men, 
whose characters are comparatively formed, and who would 
only use them, in general, as gentlemen use their billiard- 
tables, for an occasional relaxation, and letting youths give 
themselves up to the game, night after night, perhaps mean- 
while acquiring a taste for betting and gambling. If these 
younkers would consent to vary their bagatelle-playing with 
attendance at classes and lectures, and if a vigilant yet 
amiable member of the committee, or other official, could 
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guard against betting and rioting among them, the game 
might be simply a useful and pleasant diversion for them, 
just as in the drawing-room of a gentleman's home. 

But, further, in all cases we would recommend the plan 
suggested above of admitting youths, if at all, mily as 
associates, not as full members, until they have reached a 
specified age, which we should strongly advise to be fixed at 
twenty-five years. They would thus obtain no power to 
interfere with the management of the Club, nor exercise the 
right of voting, until their age (and, perhaps, previous satis- 
factory connexion with the Club as associates) gave some 
guarantee that they would exercise the privileges of full 
membership judiciously. In all such cases it would be well 
to require — as is now done in some Clubs, when youths 
under , twenty-one apply for admission — that they should 
bring a recommendation from two or three of the older mem- 
bers. Obtaining full membership would then be looked for- 
ward to as an object of honourable ambition, and would be 
viewed, perhaps, with something of the old Roman satis- 
faction felt in putting on the toga virilis. 

No doubt there are strong reasons for leaving the managing 
committee some power to admit, in one way or another, 
youths under twenty-five, or even younger. A father may 
wish to join a Club chiefly for the sake of encouraging his 
sons to attend it ; and his presence there, or their own 
characters, testified to by himself and some other members of 
the Club, may be sufficient guarantee that they will conduct 
themselves quietly, and not annoy the older members. And 
when youths can be brought into a Club without annoying 
older men, and without learning bad practices there, it is not 
only a great gain to themselves, but ultimately to the Club, 
of which they will probably, in time, become staunch and 
valuable members. Some young men under twenty-five, or 
ev6n under twenty-one, may be much steadier and pleasanter 
company for grown-up men than those of older growth. 
But, equally of course, these cases are exceptional, and we 
cannot legislate for exceptions. Probably the best solution 
of the difficulty will be found in the practice of election by 
ballot recommended elsewhere. 

Lastly, on the principle of dealing with facts as we find 
them, we must not, however, ignore the hapless condition of 
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many existing Clubs, which, before they knew the deadly 
nature of the mistake, admitted these youthful, innocent- 
looking allies into the heart of the citadel. Now, the 
managers of those youth-oppressed Clubs, round which 
treacherous and deceitful juvenUes are clinging, like drowning 
victims to their would-be preservers, may fairly turn to us 
and say : " This is all very fine, if we had only known it a 
year or two ago, and had then adopted the precautions 
you suggest ; but now two - thirds or three - fourths of 
our members are under twenty-five. They have driven 
away all the older men, except those who are content 
with the quiet reading-room, and lectures, or entertainments. 
We cannot afford to send them packing, or we could not pay 
our rent, and should not have thirty members left." Now in 
answer we might say that, if they cannot have those separate 
chat and game rooms above proposed ; and that, if the Club 
was really established for men, and not for youths, the sooner 
they left off pervertmg it from its legitimate purpose 
the better ; that, moreover, as soon as it became known in 
the neighbourhood that the youths had really been bowed 
out, the men would gradually return. But there is a middle 
course m such a case, which was suggested in Chap. III., p. 121. 
— ^viz., that adopted at Heywood, and which, in many cases, 
might be a far better one than maldng a clean sweep of more 
than two-thirds of the members of a Club. It secures one 
room, at all events, in which grown men can always be secure 
from the presence of lads, where they can have their chat and 
their pipe in peace, and talk without constraint. This, after 
all, is the thing of most importance ; and if the older men 
want to use the bagatelle-board, and cannot afford to have 
two, they must form their own party and take their turn. At 
one of the London Clubs they have the great advantage of 
having a separate entrance and staircase for the youths, as 
well as separate rooms ; which, in fact, affords the material 
conditions for a Youths' Institute in connexion with a Work- 
ing Men's Club. Nothing better than an arrangement of this 
sort could be desired, if it be strictly carried out. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AMUSEMENT AND EDUCATION COMBINED IN WORKING 
MEN'S CLUBS. 

While it is quite certain that amusement (including in that 
term social intercourse) is the first thing to be provided for 
by these Clubs, and that improvement of various kinds 
(mental, moral, and pecuniary) is the second, it is a point of 
paramount importance for working men and their friends to 
see how they can make the second result grow naturally out 
of the first. 

This is not difficult when we once get on the right track. 
A beneficent Creator has bound together in natural con- 
nexion, and in beautiful harmony, things that are pleasant 
and things that are improving ; has made the universe on such 
a plan that, if we attend to obvious principles, we shall derive 
immense enjoyment from learning what there is in it, as well 
as from using our own powers to add to its beauty, its won- 
ders, conveniences, and joys. 

One way, however, in which people who know a httle have 
tried to teach it to those who know less, has been used for 
years at Mechanics' Institutes, and more recently at Working 
Men's Clubs, in both cases, for the most part,'with signal failure. 
We refer to Lectures — ^but especially to lectures intended to 
convey knowledge, or to promote improvement. Of course 
there have been various exceptions. We speak only of the 
general rule. Lectures, generally, are not well attended. 
No surer device can be adopted for securing a bad attendance 
of the members of these Institutions and Clubs than to 
announce the delivery of "A Lecture," unless some very 
gifted orator or unusually attractive subject is announced 
also. "Lecturet," iadeed, is a more novel and exciting 
title, and has been used with good effect. It has been found, 
however, that the exhibition of diagrams, dissolving views, 
&c., materially helps to draw or retain an audience. It is a 
great help, of course, to a tired or uneducated person, to 
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have some illustration to look at, while striving to attend to 
a verbal description or statement. In the same way, also, 
experiments in chemistry, or with an electrical machine, air- 
pump, &c.; greatly aid their efforts. 

But there is a large class of extremely interesting subjects, 
on which it is very desirable that working men should get in- 
formation, but which cannot be illustrated by anything but 
diagrams and specimens — perhaps not at all. Most literary 
and historical subjects come under the latter head, and de- 
scriptions of the structure and functions of the human body, 
of animals, of famous cities, fossil remains, &c., under the 
former. Now an admirable mode of drawing an audience to 
listen to selections from our noble Enghsh literature has been 
the " Penny Readings," which have achieved such national 
success, and been productive of such remarkable benefits. 
That success has been mainly promoted by the introduction 
of music, and especially of singing, between the readings. 
The latter alone have sometimes been highly popular ; but, as 
a general rule, the songs have been found needful to win or 
maintain this popularity, or, at all events, to accomplish the 
most signal and repeated success. Here, then, we have an 
instance in which no ordmary benefit — viz., an acquaintance 
with and delight in English literature — ^has been connected in 
a perfectly legitimate manner with amusement, so that large 
numbers of people, who were at once far too uneducated and 
too wearied to care to come to lectures on English literature, 
have been both benefited and highly amused by a judicious 
combination of readings and song. 

Now the point we are coming to, guided by these facts, is 
that we may avail ourselves, to a large extent, of the marvel- 
lous power which music possesses to gladden and refine the 
human heart, for the purpose of procuring an audience to 
listen with attention to other matter no less interesting, when 
pleasantly handled, than extracts from poets, humourists, and 
writers of fiction. Having prepared what would formerly 
have been called a lecture^ on " The Hand, the Hoof, and the 
Wmg," founded on Sir Charles Bell's very interesting Bridge- 
water Treatise, we consulted with the Committee of one of our 
London Clubs as to the possibility of getting their members 
to listen to it. We were all agreed that it was very im- 
portant to offer them something of an instructive or improving 
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character occasionally, by way of variation to the perpetual 
round of mere amusement previously going on in the Club, 
and especially at their weekly entertainments ; but we were 
equally agreed that to announce "a lecture" would be to 
ensure empty benches. Accordingly the CommitteeJ at our 
suggestion, applied to the obliging Chou' of another London 
Club, and got their consent to come and sing a few songs and 
give two or three recitations on the occasion of our perform- 
ance. We got a bill printed, therefore, to the effect that, 
" At the next Monday evening entertainment," we were to 
give " a description of the Hand, &c.," " illustrated by dia- 
grams and a few (bony) specimens, interspersed with some 
songs and recitations by members of the Camden Town 
Working Men's Club." The plan proved successful. The 
" entertainment " commenced with two or three songs and a 
recitation, given in the able and pleasant style with which 
many of our London Clubbists are familiar ; then came the 
first part of our "description," which consisted mainly of 
what would, perhaps, have been considered rather dry stuff, 
if taken by itself (though enlivened occasionally by an anec- 
dote or a joke, if it came handy), but which the previous 
amusement had sufl&ciently attracted and braced our audience 
to swallow contentedly — ^nay, even cheerfully. About twenty- 
five minutes of this work was a sufficiently long trial of their 
patience ; but before they were thinking how to get away, 
we suspended our descriptions of comparative anatomy, and 
the Chairman again introduced the Choir. Two or three 
more songs or recitations, and then we concluded our labours 
with about fifteen minutes' additional description, and ten 
minutes of exhortation, to make " the many members in one 
body of their Club work harmoniously and zealously together 
for the common good." 

This experiment having worked so well, we repeated it 
at three other London Clubs with similar results. A lady 
(Miss Wallington) kindly gave some of her capital recitations 
when we went to the Southwark Club, and the members of 
the other Clubs provided the musical part themselves. We 
believe that, however comical the thing looks at first, there 
is no reason why many " lectures " should not be divided into 
two parts, with songs and recitations between, nor why all 
such useful exercises should not be preceded and followed by 
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mnsical and literary amusement. It has often been nrged 
that the members of Working Men's Clubs must have some 
other and better excitement offered them if you would with- 
draw them from the public-house ; but if that excitement can 
occasionally consist of blended amusement and instruction, 
you are not only doing the members double good at the time, 
but you are unfolding the higher elements of their nature and 
character, and malong the Club a source of permanent 
blessing. Penny Readings will always, we trust, maintain 
their ground, and preserve their present high character; but 
everything human has a tendency to degenerate, and all 
human enjoyments require variety. We have heard more 
than once that these Readings were losing their hold upon 
the public in particular localities, and required a larger and 
larger infusion of the comic element (bordering even upon 
what was coarse) if they were to continue to attract. Much 
that could be given in the shape of historic and scientific de- 
scription would be quite as popular and fascinating as 
extracts from our best authors, if it could be varied, as the 
" Readings " have been, by music, &c.; and many persons, 
who would have given a lecture a remarkable wide berth, 
would come for the sake of the songs, mtending patiently to 
endure the " description," going away surprised and delighted 
to find, at the end of the evening, how much they have been 
at once instructed and amused. A striking illustration of 
the successful working of the above plan was recently afforded 
at the same Club at which we first tried the experiment last 
winter. Elihu Burritt had kindly engaged to give a lecture 
there on the ^' Charities of London," but when the time came 
for commencing there were not a dozen people in the hall, 
nor much prospect of more coming in, though the rest of the 
Club-rooms were well filled. But, according to arrangement, 
the piano struck up a lively air ; this was followed by a song 
or two ; the hall rapidly filled with members, and Mr. Burritt 
had a good audience to begin witL Many, we believe, only 
meant to remain a little while, and then to go back to their 
games, &c., but, once there, they soon became interested in 
the lecture, and fascinated by the lecturer's style and manner. 
Scarcely a person moved tiU he had finished, and then ve- 
hement applause told how successful the attempt had been. 
Songs concluded the evening, and all felt how good it had 
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been for them to have heard what they did, instead of the 
whole evening being occupied in their ordinary amusements. 
In this, as it would be in many other cases, the lecturer did 
not wish to divide his lecture — ^which, in fact, would pro- 
bably have been a mistake in his case ; but m general either 
the subject would admit of the variety, in the middle, of 
songs and music, or the interest would be sustained through- 
out to the end. Of course, much depends upon the lecturer 
being able to say what he has to say in a pleasant, popular 
way, especially if the subject be a scientific one. But in all 
cases, however excellent the plan, personal qualities, of course, 
are a main element of success. Music is, nevertheless, a 
mighty lever for raising and improving the condition and 
character of our race, as well as for giving rational enjoy- 
ment. Let us apply it in the manifold ways which Working 
Men's Clubs, among other agencies, abundantly afford. 

In the " Occasional Paper No. IX." (Appendix) before re- 
ferred to, it is remarked that the success of a public-house 
depends greatly upon the character of the landlord. The 
paper originally published continued thus : " One main 
reason is that the first thing most men want in any 
place or society to which they go for rest or compan- 
ionship is to know that they are welcome. If they are 
not made to feel this at a Club, either by the steward, the 
secretary, or a member of the committee, when they first 
join, and by their own friends or brother members after they 
have belonged to it for some time, probably they will not go 
very often. But the next great want is the need of amuse- 
ment, excitement of some sort or other, a complete change 
from monotonous toil. Working men get this amusement in 
a cleverly managed ' public ' — not always in the best way ; 
and it is indispensably &ecessary they should find it at the 
Club also, but, if possible, in a better way. A few wordi 
will indicate why, as is said in the foregoing letter, this is the 
department in which the help of gentlemen may be so useful. 
The members of the committee must indeed devote them- 
selves specially to this work of making the Club attractive, 
but it is much larger than they can generally cope with, 
unless they get other persons to help them. In the Club it 
is to be hoped the members will always exclude beer-drinking 
from the list of their amusements and excitements, but its 
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place must be supplied by something else than merely tea and 
coffee or ginger-beer. Music and singing, recitations, a dis- 
cussion class, concert, or other entertainment, are just what 
is wanted in addition to the ordinary games. But these 
cannot be provided every night in the week, nor would it be 
a healthy state of things for any Club, night after night, to 
be dependent on them. Promoters and managers of Clubs 
have, perhaps, too much forgotten that the main-stay of a 
Club, its backbone, should be pleasant, sociable companion- 
ship. The best room in the house should be devoted to 
talking (and smoking, if it be desired), not called, as we have 
too often seen it, ' The Reading Room! Five men want a 
chat for one that wants to read. But in order to make men 
feel as much amused and refreshed there as they do in the 
taproom, some members or friends of the Club should intro- 
duce a little lively, entertaining conversation, whenever there 
is an opportunity, and not trust to its coming, at first, spon- 
taneously, as it does under the influence of beer and 
' good ' (!) fellowship at the ' public' In Clubs that have 
been fortunate in getting a large number of pleasant, sociable 
fellows together, who all know one another, or soon become 
acquainted, little more in general will be requisite. But 
where that is not the case, or occasionally even where it is, a 
gentleman who, in a thoroughly unpresuming manner, with a 
kindly heart, drops in as a guest^ not as an overlooker, can 
often set the talk a-going in a very pleasant, natural way. 
Perhaps he takes up a newspaper, and having read a para- 
graph, mentions some anecdote, or personal adventure of his 
own, bearing upon it, inviting his neighbour to do the same. 
Or he brings a map, engraving, or diagram, to illustrate , 
events referred to in the newspapers.^ By the same means he 
may illustrate his last ' Vacation Ramble ;' or, in default of 
adventures of his own, he could read an extract from the 
' Summer Vacation Rambles ' of some enterprising young 
barrister or doctor. Another evening he may bring a 
microscope or stereoscopes ; and in one comer of the room, 
so that nobody need come and look unless they like, he enter- 
tains and converses with those who have not found amuse- 
ment elsewhere. On one occasion a friend brings the 
skeleton of a bird or of the human hand, and engages those 
who care to join in an interesting palaver on the structure 



and uses thereof. Another night a bullock's eye may be 
dissected, and a highly amusing evening may be the result ; 
decidedly more popular and attractive, as well as more pro- 
motive of the main object of the Club — viz., ' good fellow- 
ship ' — ^than any amount of mere lecturing. Or a few re- 
lations from Hood's or Tennyson's poems may be welcomed, 
and the germ of an elocution or English literature class be 
sown. Then some other friend drops in now and then, and 
plays a game of draughts, or teaches a few members the 
mysteries of chess. These and a variety of similar amuse- 
ments, not forced upon the members of a Club, but quietly 
offered in a simple, friendly way, would make all who have 
joined in listening or asking questions feel that they have 
spent a far jollier evening than if they had been fuddling and 
singing at the Magpie and Stump over the way. 

" Our limits forbid further illustrations at present of what is 
meant in the foregoing letter by asking educated men to help 
make Working Men's Clubs attractive. The above, however, 
is quite sufl&cient to suggest a good deal more. We only 
beg to state, most explicitly, that all this help is recom- 
mended and supposed to be offered onl^ as supplementary to 
what the members may do in that way themselves — never 
being intruded, and always being given in a thoroughly quiet, 
unassuming fashion — especially, also, with a view to stimu- 
late the members to do the same sort of thing, according to 
their ability, among themselves. Where aid is given in this 
way towards making a Club-room attractive and sociable, we 
know by long experience that from the Land's End to John 
o' Groat's it will be right heartily welcomed by working men 
of every trade, section, and age, with an amount of gratitude 
and respect proportioned to the brotherly spirit in which it is 
offered." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A WORKING MEN'S INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO WORKING MEN'S CLUBS. 

[The following Paper was read before the Social Science Association at 
Edinburgh, in 1863, and is referred to in the one read at York, printed in 
the January number of the Working MerCs Club Magazine (p. f 3). We 
give a few extracts from it now, with a view rather to enforce the general 
principles it advocates, and which cannot be too often urged in these early 
formative days of the Club movement, than to press forward at present the 
particular plan of an Industrial College. The weak point m all such 
schemes for educating and elevating working men is that, in general, as 
soon as they get superior culture they seek and obtain employment in 
some other walk in life. This operates on the general elevation of their 
class much as the desertion of an army by its officers, as fast as they be- 
came increasingly qualified to lead their men to victory, would act upon 
that body. After referring to the need of the Clubs being far more tnan 
mere antagonists to the beershop, and of their promoting higher objects, 
the paper continues thus :— ] 

" We mast combat the apprehensions of some who wonld 
forbid all political discussions in them, however carefully 
guarded from party bitterness and unregulated licence; 
against the fears of others who would forbid Trades Societies, 
e.g,^ to hold meetings at them, or at least when their trade 
might be on strike ; and against any similar misconceptions 
of the broad unsectarian platform on which these Clubs 
should stand — of the higher purpose they should subserve, or 
of the noble and fruitful development to which they are des- 
tined to attam. 

" All these petty fears and limitations would only lead to 
earnest and benevolent people wasting their energies and 
money on enterprises which would be sure to fail. The 
working classes are not to be dealt with in this spirit, cannot 
be benefited in this narrow-minded way. Such efforts will 
but repeat the old story of the child planting its cut flowers 
in the garden, and weeping to see them die. Or in some 
cases their labours will repeat the older story of sowing good 
seed, but where there is no depth of soil. These Working 
Men's Clubs must have roots if they are to live and grow, and 
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sufficient nourishment for those roots to absorb. Friendly, 
Trade, and Co-operative Societies are all well rooted in the 
pecuniary interests of the working classes, rooted also in their 
class feelings, and to some extent in their brotherly sym- 
pathies. Well-intentioned people, seeing the evils of intem- 
perance, and deploring the hardship to which working men 
are exposed by their dependence upon the public-house — 
anxious, also, to give them a little innocent enjoyment — 
resolve to get up something as a counter-attraction to the 
drinking houses, and open a Reading Room, or a Working 
Men's Club, then wonder and grieve that the working men 
don't go to it, or gradually forsake it. Now, if our experi- 
ence is worth anything at all, if we have one message of any 
importance to deliver, it is this : That you must make the 
Working Men's Club movement, and must get working men 
to see that you are making it, a movement for improving the 
position and character of then* whole class, for permanently 
raising, them, socially, mentally, and morally. Nothing short 
of this will really interest the great mass of the thoughtful, in- 
telligent working men of the United Kingdom, the leaders of 
then* class ; and without their hearty co-operation we shall 
never see these Clubs permanently take root and flourish; 
they will never become self-supporting ;. the whole enterprise 
will be merely a missionary effort, good as far as it goes, but 
lamentably inadequate and dwarfed. ... If working 
men think that it is a scheme merely for petting and amusing 
them, just to keep them out of mischief, or to draw them into 
some particular church or chapel, they will have nothing to 
do with it, or will soon give it up. But if they see it origi- 
nates in something much nobler and deeper, aims at somethiag 
far higher and more enduring, be assured, that as they have 
welcomed and permanently established in their midst vast 
organizations for promoting their material well-being, so they 
are ready now to welcome a great organization for assisting 
their mental and moral elevation. Hence we must dwell on 
the affirmative, not on the negative side of our work — on its 
educational as well as on its recreational and temperance 
aspects ; not regard Clubs merely as antagonists of public- 
houses, of street-comers, of idle hours, or vicious amuse- 
ments ; but throw ourselves^ and get working men to throw 
tJiemselves, heartily into these undertakings, because innocent 
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amusement and rational recreation, music, poetry, literature, 
science, education of various kinds, art in its manifold forms, 
all help to make them more human, less animal, help to unfold 
their higher nature, to purify and develop some of their 
noblest faculties, to give them education in its truest sense, 
help to introduce them to their birthright as Englishmen, as 
citizens, and as men. There can be no question that where 
these Clubs are judiciously managed, where the leading opera- 
tives take them up cordially, and persons of education and 
refinement of both sexes give their cordial support, educational 
results of no ordinary value will follow, and the Club will do 
as much to supplement a miserably defective education as a 
wretchedly narrow home ; while mental discipline, increased 
knowledge, light and truth, no less than harmony, beauty, and 
joy, will blossom and fructify in the Working Men's Club and 
Institute, to an extent of which at present we scarcely dare 
to dream. Let working men see something of these results 
opening out before them through the instrumentality of this 
movement, especially let them see how, by giving themselves 
up to these ennobling influences, instead of to those by which 
at present they are so often enslaved, they will necessarily rise 
in the social scale, and approximate in all respects to whatever 
is superior in the condition of the classes above them, and 
you need have no doubt of the Clubs taking root amongst 
them, and ultimately becoming self-supporting. 

" It is, perhaps, from this point of view that we can best 
understand the relation of the Club to the working man's 
home. None will be greater gainers by the Club than 
children and wife, if it help the husband, father, son, and 
brother to become wiser and better-informed, better able to 
teach, as well as steadier, more provident, more com-teous, 
more human or humane, and help them to rise^ mentally, 
socially, morally. 

" ' Oh, Sir,' said a poor woman to one of the persons who 
went round to get members for one of the London Working 
Men's Clubs which we, established last spring, ' if you would 
only get my husband to join, how happy it would make me T 
Perchance, far happier than she knew. 

" But we may be told that working men will not appreciate 
— at all events, will not lay hold of — an abstract idea like 
this. I may be reminded of what I urged in my paper read 
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at the Dublin Congress, two years ago, concerning the ter- 
rible apathy of the great majority of the working classes to 
any efforts for their mental improvement and moral elevation. 
I folly admit all this, as fally as ever. Great numbers of the 
working classes will be deaf to appeals addressed to their 
need of educational improvement, and indifferent to the 
abstract idea of social, mental, and moral elevation. Place 
that idea, then, before them in a concrete form ; let it bear a 
palpable, tangible shape. In one of the papers of the Society 
which I have the honour of representing officially, we have 
the following statement : ' Another aim of the Union will be 
to provide a species of Scholarship or Exhibition to some 
Working Men's or other College, for deserving youths who 
have distinguished themselves as students, or by gratuitous 
services of any kind, in their local Clubs. Possibly, this plan 
may result in the establishment of a Central Industrial College 
for working men, in which they could work part of their time 
at their own trade, and part at the studies of the College, re- 
turning after three or four years to an ordinary workmg 
man's life with mcreas^d power both to perform its duties 
efficiently and to assist in improving the condition of their 
fellow-workmen. There are various cases of men working 
half their time only at a particular tradie. Of course, they 
could only be employed upon jobs not requiring immediate 
despatch ; but in some shops and in several trades employers 
are glad to have men occasionally who do not require a full 
week's work throughout the year. The power of appointing 
to these Scholarships should be shared between the local 
Society and the Council of the Union, or the Committee of 
the Club might recommend a certain number from which the 
Council should select. In like manner. Fellowships, which 
were originally founded chiefly to promote that which their 
name imports, might be agam established in connexion either 
with such*a College or with local Clubs (perhaps with District 
Unions), to reward merit, not merely of an intellectual cha- 
racter, and in a way that should promote that brotherly help- 
fulness and kindly fellowship which it is a chief object of this 
Union to encourage. Power of appointment might be shared 
between the District Conferences and the Council of the 
Union.' If the plan received influential support, I am con- 
vinced that there are many large employers of labour who 
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would willingly co-operate in giving facilities to deserving 
students for working under them on this half-time system. 
Some trades, such as printing, shoemaking, tailoring, or any 
other in which working men could establish co-operative 
workshops, might be carried on in connexion with the Col- 
lege. Leaving, however, this question, I want now to prove 
simply my preamble, and 1 submit that to induce our hard- 
working brethren to aim, and to make them feel ive are 
aiming, at the gradual improvement, education, and lasting 
elevation of their whole class, nothhig would, probably, be 
more efficacious as an external arrangement, than inviting and 
assisting them to establish a Central Working Men's Indus- 
trial College or University, which should be the culminating 
point, as it were, of all these various Working Men's Clubs 
and Working Men's Colleges; which should stunulate, 
nourish, gather up, and reward the best exertions and results 
of the various local affiliated institutions, receiving from them 
students, for a limited period, who should work half-time at 
their trade and the other half attend classes at the University. 
These young men would then return to their respective locali- 
ties, after two, three, or four years, bringing with them the 
culture and the tastes, the knowledge and accomplishments, 
which would make them so many centres of refining and 
elevating influence in their trade and neighbourhood, while 
they would themselves find in the local Club the suitable 
sphere and fulcrum for elevating their comrades, for correct- 
ing errors, disseminating truths, breaking down various pre- 
judices, and generally for diffusing sound knowledge^ as well 
as good feeling, on various important subjects among other 
classes besides their own. 

" The admirable efforts to establish Working Men's Col- 
leges in London, Manchester, Ipswich, Wolverhampton, 
Cambridge, and elsewhere, deserve all possible commendation 
and support. But it is quite certain, first, that they very 
partially succeed in really laying hold of the class they are 
intended to benefit; secondly, that the subjects chiefly studied 
at them by working men are those which will have a com- 
mercial value, and help them to rise in the world. Now, 
both these results are, I think, to be regretted; and both, I 
believe, arise partly from the necessity for working men at 
present coming to study at the College only after a long and 
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hard day's woi^. The College which is now advocated would 
meet these difficulties. It would give a powerful stimulus to 
the education of working men in those branches of knowledge 
and of thought which do not necessarily help them to get into 
a counting-house or a lawyer's office, but which would help 
them to understand the great laws that regulate wages and 
capital, the great facts of their country's history, and the 
glorious works of their country's literature. But, while it 
would do this, it would also most materially promote the im- 
portant object I have before referred to. A scheme of this 
kind would present the whole idea which I have been labour- 
ing to develop in a concrete, tangible form to the working 
classes of this country, and would explain, as well as attract 
them towards that idea more eloquently and convincingly 
than a thousand speeches. 

" If I were asked what are the means by which I expect 
the working classes to be roused to take a far deeper interest 
than most of them do at present in their own mental improve- 
ment, such an interest as would lead them to welcome and 
support an educational estabUshment of the kind I have been 
describing, I should answer, Discussion Classes. Every year 
confirms me in the belief of their value, not only as a means 
of attracting and retaining thoughtful working men in the 
Clubs, but still more as a powerful instrumentality for stimu- 
lating both them and the younger members to read and 
reflect. During a protracted discussion on the American 
War, at a London Club, several young men who previously 
had scarcely read a line of any Mstory, were engaged, night 
after night, in the reading-room, studying the History of 
America ; and from the various discussions in which I have 
taken part with them on questions in English History, 
English Literature, and especially in matters connected with 
PoStical Economy, such as the relations of capital and labour, 
wages and strikes, I have continually witnessed how their 
reasoning faculties are thereby developed, their desire for 
knowledge awakened, the interest and candour with which 
they listen to arguments opposed to their own opinions, and 
how great are the opportunities thus afforded for men of 
higher culture to impart to them valuable information and 
sounder views, at the very moment when their interest and 
attention are fully roused. Education at such a time is pre- 
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eminently ' striking while the iron is hot/ [And, as we have 
urged in Chapter IV., p. 146, the more educated classes would 
learn not a little themselves from the working men at these 
discussion meetings.] 

" But, leaving this as a mere hint, on which time will not 
permit me to enlarge, allow me, in conclusion, to observe 
that it will perhaps be said, ' Are you not aiming at a great 
social revolution among the working classes? and are you 
not repeating the old miserable mistake of attempting to revo- 
lutionize men's characters by mere outward arrangements, to 
bring large masses of men within the pale of high social and 
moral civilization by machinery!' We believe it is a great 
social revolution at which we are aiming. We plead guilty 
to the charge, humbly, but most gratefully. We believe it is 
high time we should aU unite in bringing about that revolu- 
tion. It has been only too long delayed. But we should be 
weak and blind indeed if we thought it was to be effected 
merely by opening Club-houses, or even by adding to them 
classes, lectures, and Colleges. From the very outset of this 
movement, from the day when the admirable man who is the 
founder of Working Men's Colleges declared that those in- 
stitutions must be based upon the great principle of human 
brotherhood, from the day when we accepted that conclusion, 
and resolved that these Clubs should be, not merely places to 
which men might go, but Societies to which they should 
belong, we think we have had our foot upon the Rock, and 
the heart of our movement animated, however feebly, by the 
immortal Spirit of Mutual Helpfulness and Brotherly Love. 
We have faith in this Spirit, and believe that it will contri- 
bute the power and secure the blessing requisite for complete 
and permanent success/' 
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CHAPTER XYIIL 

DISTRICT UNIONS OP CLUBS ; AND CO-OPBHATION BETWEEN 
INDIVIDUAL CLUBS. 

The union of a large number of Local Societies would be of 
service to each individual Society, by affording the stimulus 
derived from the fact of co-operation for a common object, 
and by placing it in a better position to meet any difficulties 
which may occur than could be secured by isolated efforts. 
Advice or mediation if required, and the benefit of experience 
drawn from similar Societies in union, would always be at the 
service of affiliated Clubs, if an active secretary could be found 
to devote a few hours every week to the operations of each 
District Union. But, of course, both he and the committee 
of such Union would scrupulously abstain from any inter- 
ference with the local management of the Clubs, unless legiti- 
mately invited to give advice or friendly arbitration. 

It is worth notice that an important benefit resulting 
from the establishment of Clubs will be the wider sphere of 
usefulness thus opened to the members. Those worlang men 
who, like our great poet, are " bent to serve their Maker and 
their feUow-men," will find in their Club a ready field 
for noble and self-denying effort. Opportunities will be thus 
afforded them not only for self-culture, but also for promoting 
the social, moral, and religious weU-being of their associates, 
and much benevolent impulse, which is at present fruitless, 
wiU there find ample scope for its development in action. The 
equitable adjustment of the various problems involved in the 
government of these Societies will call into exercise the ad- 
ministrative powers of working men. But an important de- 
velopment of this benefit would result from the formation 
of District Unions in the appointment of representatives 
to District Conferences and Festivals, and the still larger 
field thus opened to those members who, by faithful ser- 
vice, had won the respect and consideration of the Local 
Societies; it being always of primary importance for 
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any commimity that there should be ample facilities for 
its ablest and worthiest members being recognized and 
employed. As Degrees are given by Universities for merit 
in intellectoal proficiency, and honours granted for military, 
naval, and civic services to the State ; and as it is no less ex- 
pedient than right to distinguish other kinds of merit and ser- 
vice, especially among the working classes at the present day, 
so the above simple and informal distinctions (rendered more 
or less permanent and public by registered lists) will promote 
an important object in addition to the direct benefit to be ob- 
tained by the proposed Conferences. This object is obtained 
in some Friendly Societies by the "Dispensation Board,' 
which forms an honourable record of those who have worthily 
filled offices of responsibility and distinction in the Society. 
The opportunities, moreover, which these representatives w&l 
enjoy of intercourse and co-operation with men of superior 
education and widw experience, will form of themselves a 
valuable training for the worthy discharge of aU their social 
duties. It may be hoped that the increase in this class of 
working men throughout the country may afiford an impetus to 
the establishment in large towns of Colleges similar to those 
in London and Ipswich, and, perhaps, to the establishment of 
the Central Industrial College spoken of in the previous 
chapter. 

But the more immediate and practical benefits that would 
accrue from District Organizations are stated in the following 
address from the Council of the Central Society issued to the 
Committees of Working Men's Clubs and Institutes, on the 
"Advantages and Means of District Co-operation between 
Working Men's Clubs and Institutes": — 

" The Council of the Union, being aware that considerable 
benefit may be derived by the various Clubs in a district unit- 
ing to promote each other's usefulness and prosperity, in a 
brotherly spirit, and on the Christian principle of mutual 
sympathy, beg to offer the following suggestions to the 
managers and friends of those Societies : — 

" 1st. While some Clubs are flourishing, others, within a 
comparatively short distance, are languishing, or even dying 
out, probably for want of some advice, stimulus, or assistance 
of various kinds, which could easily be afforded by other 
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Clubs, if they were acquainted with their neighbours' needs, 
or were invited to co-operate with them. 

" 2nd. The usefulness and vigour of Clubs that are prosper- 
ing might often be greatly promoted by occasional concerted 
action with other Clubs in the same district. 

" 3rd. Hence it becomes important that all the Societies in a 
given district should be able to communicate with a common 
centre (either a committee or district secretary), for the pur- 
pose of giving and obtaining information and advice, and for 
arranging plans of mutual usefulness. 

" Those plans have been carried out with great benefit in 
several cases aheady, and may be described in general terms 
as follows : — 

" If iunds can be obtained, either by farming a special 
District Union, and soliciting annual subscriptions, or by unit- 
ing the Clubs to some existing Association, a visiting agent 
should be engaged to spend his evenings in visiting the Clubs, 
learning their plans, wants, and capabilities, and duly report- 
ing the information so gained to a district committee or secre- 
tary. [This plan was successfully carried out for more than 
twelve months in the metropolitan districts, a visiting agent 
being employed by the Working Men's Club and Institute 
Union.] But if this should not be practicable, the Secretary of 
the District Committee, if one be established, should endeavour 
to procure the same information by letter, and various means of 
inquiry. 

" In either case, the next step should be to propose to the 
Committees of Clubs situated conveniently for the purpppe— 

" I. An interchange of friendly visits — 

" 1st. For chess, draught, or bagatelle matches, in winter ; 
cricket and football in summer. 

" 2nd. For entertainments — music, singing, recitation, &c. 
— ^the singing and elocution classes of one Club giving their 
services for an evening's enjoyment to the members of another 
Club, and at another time having the compliment returned. 
Or the visit might be simply an informal friendly tea-meeting 
for social intercourse, with any amusements provided by the 
entertainers. 

" 3rd. For discussions on topics previously announced. 

" 4th. For trials of strength and skill in athletic sports. 

" n. Meetings once or twice a-year of all the Clubs in the 
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district, for rural fUes^ picnics, musical, artistic, or literary 
performances, for which, as well as for athletic sports, prizes 
might be given. 

" III. Meetings of two or three Clubs for special profes- 
sional entertainments, concerts, or lectures, in a hall con- 
veniently situated for the purpose, when the expense might be 
too great for a single Club to bear. Expenses and profits in 
this case might be equally shared, or the profits given to a 
poor and languishing Club, to revive it. Similar arrangements 
might also be made for joint classes in a central spot, in cases 
where candidates for such classes in the individual Clubs were 
not sufficiently numerous to procure a teacher. 

" IV. Circulating hbraries might be established for the 
district, or Clubs* might interchange a portion of their stock of 
books on loan for a specified time. This might be done, also, 
with any scientific apparatus, collections of geological speci- 
mens, of insects, botanical collections, &c. 

"Y. Lecturers, and persons who give musical or other 
entertainments, &c., might be engaged through the District 
Committee for a number of Clubs in succession, whose mana- 
gers might desire such an arrangement. This would materially 
facilitate such engagements, and in case of professional lecturers 
would considerably reduce the cost. 

" VI. The Clubs in the district might be invited to pur- 
chase jointly a good set of dissolving views, an oxy-hydrogen 
microscope, a powerful telescope, electrical machine, air-pump, 
Ac. whi ch should circulate among them in turn. 

" Yll. Flans might be arranged by which a member of one 
Club going to work for a time in the neighbourhood of 
another might receive a friendly welcome, and be allowed 
Club privileges for a specified time without payment, so long 
as he was a h(md'fide member, by payment, of * the first Club. 
An exchange, also, of the privileges of membership with 
neighbouring Mechanics' or Literary Institutions, perhaps at 
reduced rates, might in some cases be effected. 

" VIII. Exhibitions of paintings, statuary, and other ob- 
jects of interest, contributed on loan by members of Clubs 
and their friends, might sometimes be arranged, either by their 
jointly engaging a Central Hall for the purpose, or by having 
the exhibition at the rooms of each Club in rotation. Indus- 
trial Exhibitions might be organized in a similar manner. [A 
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lady connected with the Union has kindly offered the loan of 
her valuable collection of water-colour drawings, &c., in the 
event of one or more Metropolitan Clubs arranging for such 
Local Club Exhibitions.] 

"If these and similar plans of co-operation are energetically 
carried out in Ihat brotherly spiiit which is the life of Work- 
ing Men's Clubs, and of the whole movement, great benefits 
will be conferred on all their members ; and a blessing may^e 
looked for on those who give, as well as on those who receive, 
these advantages." 

In addition to the District Festivals mentioned in the 
foregoing address, probably at sufficient intervals a national 
gathermg, similar to those of the Welsh Eisteddfods, 
might be advantageously held. At all these assemblies there 
should be musical and artistic performances of various kinds, 
and prizes given, instead of the mere eating and drinking, 
which at present constitutes the chief object of many festive 
assemblies, or the only amusement provided at the annual 
gathering of most Friendly and Trade Societies. The occa- 
sion might also be taken for conferring any other honours 
which the District or Central Union might desire to bestow. 
Athletic sports would often form a part of the programme. 
District exhibitions also of objects of interest connected with 
the geological, botanical, antiquarian, and other characteristic 
features of the district, would in due time grow out of this 
association of Working Men's Societies, and furnish during 
many intervening months or years additional interest for 
country walks or class-room labours. 

It will be seen that, while isolated Clubs must be compara- 
tively powerless in obtaining for this movement generally that 
wide recognition and hearty co-operation on which its success 
so greatly depends, the Clubs, united in District Unions and 
so with the Central Society, will insure an effective advocacy 
of their claims to public attention, and each individual Club 
will gain in its own locality more support, more influence, and 
more members, as the cause, through a powerful organized re- 
presentation, grows into public favour and national importance. 

It is very essential that a means of constant intercom- 
munication should be open to the Secretaries or Managers of 
various Clubs, for the purpose of giving and receiving in- 
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formation in cases of difficulty relating either to the manage- 
ment or development of the Local Clubs. This can be best 
secured through the agency of such District co-operation 
with the Central Society, who can either solve the difficulty at 
once, from the results of their experience in similar cases, or 
advise reference to other Clubs which have passed successfully 
through the same embarrassment. Many a Club might be 
saved from injury or even dissolution by timely communication 
of its difficulties to a District Union Committee or to the 
Central Society. 

In conclusion, as Working Men's Friendly Societies and 
Trades Unions are organized to promote the pecuniary well- 
being of their members, so these Unions of Working Men's 
Clubs, equally with the Clubs themselves, should be organized 
to promote the mental and moral welfare of the members, as 
well as indirectly thus to aid their social improvement. And, 
as we see that those Friendly Societies and Trades Unions 
have done much to educate working men, and to raise them 
from a state of stupid improvidence and indifference, or of 
mere animal existence, even when badly managed or aiming at 
hurtful ends, so we may be well assured of the immense 
benefit that may accrue to working men from judicious and 
friendly organization for worthy and elevating purposes. It 
is always of great value for the cultivation of men's in- 
tellectual and moral nature to unite them in organized arrange- 
ments, so long as their individual life and character are duly 
respected. But if both the means and the ends of such 
organic life are of a wise and noble character, leading up, as 
all things wise and noble must do, to the highest ends for 
which men are created, and receiving — as all such enterprizes 
do — ^the blessing of ottr Father in heaven, there are no limits 
to the beneficent results which may gradually be obtained. 
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Page 191, &c. 

WORKING MEN WANT, AND WELCOME, HELP PROM GENTLE- 
MEN IN CONDUCTING CLUBS. 

[Publislied as an " Occasional Paper," No, IX,, by the Union, m Feb., 1866.] 

The following letters (being rejected by the Times) originally 
appeared in the Baili/ News, and the Council of the Union, 
cordially endorsing the views expressed in them, desire now 
to give them a wider circulation : — 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE DAILY NEWS. 

Sir, — Allow me to ask the favour of your inserting the 
accompanying letter, as it appears to me to deal with a very 
important subject in a clear and forcible manner.^— I am. Sir, 
yours obediently, 

Hagley, Dec. 13. Ltttelton. 

" Working Men's Club and Institute Union, 
150, Strand, W.C, Dec. 6, 1865. 

'^Dear Lord Lyttelton, — Knowing the deep interest you 
take in the promotion of these Working Men's Clubs, I write 
to ask your kind attention to some facts bearing upon your 
speech recently delivered at Bilston, and subsequently com- 
mented on in a leader in the Times, 

"An earnest and hard-working clergyman, rector of a 
densely-peopled parish, two years ago helped a number of 
working men to establish a Club. He raised the requisite 
funds, got them capital premises, and gave them as good a 
start as could be desired. But his hopes have been grievously 
disappointed. In some respects the Club, no doubt, has been 
mismanaged, but in a letter to me concerning it this gentle- 
man says that * the difl&culty arises from the unconquerable 
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apathy of the men themselves.' There is too much truth in 
this. But is it the main difficulty ? Let us consider. 

"Now, there are about 190 Clubs and Institutes [at pre- 
sent about 280 or 300] in the kingdom, with about 50,000 
members, many of them doing a vast amount of good. At 
least three people, young or old, are probably more or less 
the happier and better for their father, son, or brother be- 
longing to a Working Men's Club, and we may, therefore, 
safely estimate the number of persons benefited by these most 
useful institutions at about 200,000. Yet far too many of 
them are in a languishing state ; and I regret to say I have 
now before me a list of seventeen that have been shut up 
during the last two years. Admission of youths, bad situa- 
tion and premises, or high rents, have had much to do with 
most of these failures, but the great overpowering mischief 
in every case has been the want of a few capable and devoted 
men to take sustained interest in the Club, and work it effi- 
ciently. Every other hindrance (except, indeed, utterly in- 
adequate premises in a bad locality) may be overcome, but 
nothing will compensate for the want of good management. 
Wretchedly disheartening, indeed, is that ' apathy ' among the 
men whom the best of their own class and ourselves are trying 
to help ; but it is not * unconquerable ' when the right men 
grapple with it, as every Club can prove which has been effi- 
ciently 'worked.' The fact is, we have all of us, in every 
rank, got to learn that these Clubs are nothing more (or less) 
than great opportunities. ' For the working men V Yes, but 
not for them only. What I have earnestly desired to press 
upon your lordship's attention, as you truly said at Bilston, 
is, that these hard-working brothers of ours want the help of 
men in the classes socially above them ; and I repeat what 
you then referred to — viz., that of all the Clubs which have 
been formed in the country I only know of one that has been 
established and has flourished without such help, including 
in that word much more than money aid. 

" The reasons for this would fill a pamphlet. You are 
aware that I have given many of them in the publications of 
our Union, and read them before meetings of the Social 
Science Association. But what I want now is to bring the 
fact again strongly before you in order that your deserved 
influence in this movement may be used to make it known 
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and felt widely. For, indeed, the need is urgent. I have 
pressed it on the attention of the clergyman above referred 
to, and reminded him that oat of his large and cultivated con- 
gregation not a single gentleman has ever taken the slightest 
interest in the Club that he established. Possibly some would 
be willing to do so, but fear lest they be unwelcome intruders. 
I know a Club that was actually ruined because the one 
gentleman who had every reason for interesting himself in its 
afifairs, and who, if he had gone among the men occasionally, 
would have been right cordially welcomed, stood entirely 
aloof lest he should seem to be unduly interfering in its 
management. Therefore I appeal to you to help in making 
English gentlemen understand there is probably not a Club in 
the country where they would not be welcomed if they offer 
friendly services in a brotherly spirit, and scarcely a Club in 
their own neighbourhood whose usefulness and vigour they 
might not greatly promote. Of course the most obvious and 
primary way of being useful is by serving on the committee 
if invited to do so. Want of time to attend properly to the 
business of the Club, or want of business habits, or bicker- 
ings and jealousies, are among the most frequent causes of 
mismanagement, and a pleasant-tempered gentleman may 
often render invaluable service on a Working Men's Club 
committee. [See also * Facts and Fallacies, &c.,' on this 
point, p. 4.] But I mean a great deal more than this. Let 
me explain, very briefly, by referring to a sentence in the 
Times' leader [Times^ November 14, 1865] on your speech at 
Bilston — viz., ' Nobody, be he rich or poor, will ever carry 
anything from an institution of this sort [to wit, a Club] 
which he has not carried there.' Now I would submit that 
this depends a good deal upon whom he meets at it. Cer- 
tainly there is deep truth in those words so far as they may 
refer to the fact that we cian none of us receive any good 
except in proportion to our capacity and disposition for re- 
ceiving it. But is there not another and equally important 
fact — viz., that men may carry away from their Club a large 
amount of good which they did not bring with them, if they 
have met there men better and wiser than themselves ? Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., was in the habit for some time of 
meeting every Wednesday evening as many of the students of 
the Working Men's College in Great Ormond-street as liked 
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to come into the coffee-room for tea and chat. It requires 
no effort to believe, as we are told, that the men who met 
him felt themselves considerably the richer and happier for 
having done so. Gentlemen combining the qualities needfol 
for making working men enjoy and profit greatly by their 
presence for an hour or two occasionally in a Club are happily 
not scarce in this country, though they may not be aware of 
their own qualifications. It is not a formal lecture that is 
often wanted. Pleasant, genial talk, giving information if it is 
asked for, but not obtruding it, with the aid, perhaps, occa- 
sionally of a microscope, or a map, a diagram, an engraving, 
or a book of travels, frank interchange of views in fornud 
discussion, or mere free-and-easy chat, possibly partaking 
with the members in a game of chess or draughts, cricket or 
skittles, and athletic sports — ^this is the sort of thing that 
English gentlemen are needed to give wherever they find it 
would now and then be welcomed in Working Men's Clubs. 
The rights of the working men in their own institutions can- 
not be too sacredly respected. No working men will go near 
a Club if it isn't their own. * We have masters all day long,' 
said a working man at one of our Conferences, 'and we 
don't want 'em at night.' But gentlemen coming to the 
Clubs occasionally as guests in an unassuming friendly fashion 
supply just the element without which the great majority of 
Clubs either cannot flourish or with which they will 
quadruple their usefulness. Your lordship must be aware 
how greatly the success of a public-house depends on the 
character of its landlord. Working Men's Clubs depend for 
their success, first, on their committee ; secondly, on their 
steward ; but, thirdly, on their receiving the genial, refining, 
amusing, and instructive co-operation of educated men, just 
enough raised above the rest of the members to become 
naturally and legitimately their leaders in the sphere of social 
enjoyment and intellectual progress. Not twenty per cent, of 
the working classes at present frequent and consistently 
support these Clubs. * Make them more attractive,' they say, 
*and you wiU find them crowded.' Exactly. But that is 
just where the help of the classes above the working men is 
needed — ^including in that category aU who have had the 
means of gaining larger culture and broader views than most 
of the weekly-wage class, whether they be university men or 
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tradesmen, clerks, overlookers, or professional men. If a 
tithe of the number of educated, self-denying persons who 
have thrown themselves into the work of Sunday-school 
teaching and similar noble ag^cies would now devote them- 
selves in the right ^irit to making these Clubs really 
attractive and useful to the working classes of the kingdom, 
by using all the numberless means open to them, this move- 
ment would become one of the very greatest blessings the 
industrial classes have ever received. Without that help it 
will not, cannot, altogether fail of doing immense good — ^but 
it will in many places temporarily collapse as rapidly as it 
has risen, and only revive again ten or twenty years hence, 
when a large number of the present generation of toiling 
workers wiU have passed beyond our reach to help or to 
hinder them. 

" I beg to remain, my dear lord, with many thanks for all 
the valuable help you have given us, very truly yours, 

" Henry Solly. 
" London^ December 6," 



Page 157. 

PKOVIDENT OR "FRIENDS OF LABOUR" LOAN SOCIETIES. 

[Reprintedfrom the " Working MerCs <JM> and Institute Magazine "No. 10.] 

In answer to numerous inquiries respecting the objects and 
working of "Friends of Labour" Loan Societies, I most 
respectfully make the following observations and suggestions, 
at Mr. Solly's request: — 

Their name originated from the object for which they were 
established; and to carry out their original object with in- 
tegrity great care should be taken to make them what they 
we called, " The Friends of Labour." 

The great and all-absorbing question with many thoughtful 
working men has been for some years past, how to procure 
for the labourer the greatest proportion of the proceeds of 
his labour. In the pursuit of this study they have become 
impi*essed with the important fact that (in the present state 
of society, at least) labour, unaided by capital and skill, is all 
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bnt Talneless. To obtain the latter of these two important 
aids, Working Men's Clubs, Indnstrial Associations, Mnseums 
and Schools of Art, and properly-organized Exhibitions, are 
everywhere being promoted, but the former being the more 
attractive, and its value more easily appreciable, associations 
for its attainment, to the number of some thousands, have 
been long in operation, either in the form of Provident, Build- 
ing, Land, or Loan Societies, and of this latter kind upwards 
of 2,000 have been established, under the denomination of 
" Friends of Labour." 

There are, and ever have been, mnumerable instances of 
men to whom the loan of a few pounds, and even in some 
cases shillings, would have been the means of stemmmg the 
tide of adversity, pay out the broker installed by an unfeeling 
landlord after a long illness or other serious afiOiction, replace 
their stock in trade, provide some necessary implements or 
materials for the performance of their daily occupation, equip 
a son for sea, provide a premium for an apprentice, or a 
capital for some young and enterprising workman. An article 
on Loan Societies in Chawhers^s Information for the People 
thus describes their constitution: ^^The institution called a 
Loan Society contemplates the same benefits to be conferred 
on a humbler portion of the trading class than those who 
resort to banks. By making small advances to such persons, 
it enables them to make little ventures in business, which they 
could not otherwise have attempted, and often sends them 
forward upon a career which leads to their permanent advance- 
ment in life. One might at first sight ^ead the effects of 
such anticipations of income; but, practically, the loan 
system, when rightly conducted, works well, and is productive 
of much good." 

One of the greatest objections hitherto made was their 
being held at public-houses. An investment of 6d. weekly 
produced in twelve months, in an ordinary society, a gross 
gam of about Is. 8d., in connexion with which were fifty-two 
visits to the society's public-house office, the lowest amount 
generally spent being 2d. each visit, and in the great majority 
of cases much more — 2d. x 52 = 8s. 8d., being the expense 
of realising Is. 8d. This, however, is entirely obviated by 
holding them at Workmen's Clubs. 

The societies originally contemplated by the act were 
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formed for the most part of benevolent or affluent persons, 
who invested their money for the purpose of assisting deserv- 
ing members of the industrious classes. The founders of the 
" Friends of Labour Association," whilst thoroughly appre- 
ciating the generosity and good feeling of the promoters and 
managers of these and similar institutions, believe it would 
far more conduce to the general well-being and future eleva- 
tion of their fellow workmen, if they could be induced, and in 
some cases assisted, to help themselves and one another. 
With this view, they decided to establish a fund to lend in 
sums of from 10s. to 15/., to those who required it, and who, 
by their rules, might be eligible to receive it. To entitle a 
man to a loan of 1/., he must have subscribed 6d. per week 
for at least thirteen weeks, and so on in proportion — the fact 
of his subscribing regularly for a certain length of time being 
considered an evidence of character sufficient to justify the 
expectation of punctual repayments — not, as many have sup- 
posed, that the member's stock was to be the security for the 
amount lent. 

The loans are granted to applicants in rotation, very few 
being ever refused. Persons are seldom admitted as members 
without good reference; except at some pubhc-houses where 
the landlord starts a society for " the good of the house," re- 
conunendii^ as good members every one he can draw together, 
the more intemperate the better for him, though these, of 
course, are far from being friends of labour, though falsely so 
denominated. Members can, therefore, safely calculate on 
getting loans whenever they require them. 

Interest at the rate of 13 per cent, per annum is charged 
for the use of money lent, which, after paying all reasonable 
expenses, leaves about 5 per cent, dividend for the investors. 
Many societies profess to give much more, which is apparently 
effected by the members paying officers and other expenses 
out of their pockets once a-quarter, which enables all the 
profits to be credited to their account, a proceeding which 
often causes serious disputes, and is, at least, very unbusiness- 
like. 

No person is allowed a second loan until the first has been 
regularly repaid. 

In the event of any borrower wilfully neglecting to repay 
his loan, especially if it appears that a fraud is intended, the 
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act proTides that smmnary proceedings may be taken for the 
recovery of balance then unpaid, together with costs. (See 
26 and 27 Vic, c. 56.) Bnt in enforcing this power it 
should, and I believe generally is, borne in mind that the 
society is not a friend of capital, but of labour. This should 
be more especially considered when any one suggests the in- 
fliction of fines or other penalties for any neglect or irregu- 
larity in the repayment of loans. In the first place, if a man 
is poor, or in more than ordmary difficulties, it is manifestly 
in direct violation of the great fundamental principle of the 
society to in any way inflict a fine or other penalty on the 
man you profess to befriend. The realizing of large dividends 
is the business of the friend of capital. 

It is, moreover, distinctly stated in the act under which 
they are enrolled, that it shall not be lawful for the rules of 
any such society to impose any fine or other penalty for any 
irregularity in the repayment of any loan other than by the 
immediate payment of the balance of the loan then unpaid. 

In a useful pamphlet on reciprocal loans and the advan- 
tages of combination, by Dr. Bowkett, of Poplar, that truly 
earnest friend of the industrious classes, he explains how 100 
men contributing 6d. per week to a common fund can borrow 
(and without interest) 20^. each, repaying the same at the 
extraordinarily low rate of 2s. 6d. per week, every one being 
accommodated in the short period of six years, and his con- 
tributions returned in about nine years from tiie commence- 
ment of the society. If this plan were adopted in Labour 
Loan Societies, workmen might soon become their own em- 
ployers. 

W. O. PpCKLINGTON, 

Metropolitan Visiting Agent (for the Union). 
150, Strand, June, 1865. 



Page 117. 
CLUBS IN IRELAND. 



Since the remarks on this subject were made on the above 
page, we have heard that Mrs. Grampton, widow of the late 
Judge Grampton, has succeeded, by (^t of great and praise- 
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worthy exertions, in procuring funds with which she has erected 
an excellent Working Men's Club and Institute at Bray, 
in Ireland. She still requires 100/. to complete her beneficent 
work, and we earnestly hope she may soon see this, the 
Pioneer Club of our Sister Isle, opened under the happiest 
auspices, and worthily valued by many of her countrymen. 



Page 15. 

WORKING MEN'S COLLEGES. 



Shortly after the meetings referred to in page 15, the 
writer put the matter in the form of a pamphlet for general 
cii-culation, from which the following passages are taken : — 

Woi'kirig Mede Colleges : A Few Thoughts about Them. 

What is a Working Men's College! 

A society or corporation for systematic education, mutual 
improvement, and recreation, in which the benefit of working 
men is especially aimed at. 

Why should such a Society be called a College ? 

Because that is a name many hundred years old in this 
country, and expresses better than any other a brotherhood 
or fellowship of grown-up persons united together for the 
mental and moral improvement of each and all. 

Why should such Colleges be established ? 

Because the means hitherto adopted for carrying on the 
education and rational recreation of the working classes 
have been insufficient for that purpose. 

What is the constitution and government of these Colleges? 

That depends on the views of those who form the College. 
But the simplest plan is to have a council, consisting of the 
voluntary teachers and of certain persons in addition, elected 
annually by the rest of the Society. 

This council should arrange for the classes, lectures, meet- 
ings, rational amusements, and all other plans necessary for 
carrying into effect the objects of the College. 

There should be some small annual subscription (perhaps 
2s. 6d.), payment of which, and signature of the rules. 
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would constitnte any person above a fixed age a member of 
the Society, with a small payment in addition for attendance 
on each class. 

All persons forming snch a Collie should have some 
Toice in arranging its constitution, and in appointmg the 
members of the council by which it is to be governed. [It 
would not be at all desirable, however, that the students of a 
" College " as distinguished from the members of a " Club " 
should have any share in its government until they had ob- 
tained some distinction, or passed some specified examination.] 

[These suggestions were followed by extracts reprinted from 
the Lancaster Guardian of the 12th and 19th of May, I860.] 

^^ The subject of educational classes for adults was brought 
before the public of Lancaster, at the last soirSe of the Me- 
chanics' Institute, and on that occasion, a resolution was 
adopted which declared that amongst the best means to seeure 
* the profitable employment of the leisure hours of apprentices 
and artizans,' was ' especially the formation of adult classes 
in history, literature, political economy, and sciences generally, 
which persons of education are earnestly invited to assist in 
conducting.' This resolution evidently pointed to the institu- 
tion of a similar organization to the Working Men's Colleges 
which have been established in some of the large centres of 
population, but it was conceived that some forms of entertain- 
ment might be grafted upon this organization to supply the 
wants of those who had been rescued by Temperance Societies 
from degrading habits. Perhaps we cannot do better here 
than submit some extracts from a correspondence which has 
passed between the Rev. H. Solly, of this town, and the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, M. A., the zealous and noble-minded promoter 
of these Colleges." 

" Mr. Solly writes as follows : — 

" * There are several gentlemen here interested in the educa- 
tion of the working classes, and who are desirous of doing 
something next winter to promote it more efficiently by having 
adult classes taught the subjects taken up by your Working 
Men's College. On the other hand, there are a number in- 
terested in the Temperance movement, and who are asking the 
question that comes now from all parts of the country, ' How 
are we to provide rational amusement and improving occupa- 
tion of an evening for the persons whom we persuade to give 
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up the public-honse V The Mayor has undertaken to have 
a meeting for conference, probably this day week, between 
these parties, because I feel persuaded that the two objects 
should be pursued by means of the same organization, 
although the men whom we want to benefit are in a very 
different intellectual and even moral condition. I am 
almost sure that the true organization for the purpose 
is the one you and your , fellow - workers have so 
admirably inaugurated in London. But it is only within 
a very recent period that it has occurred to me that a 
Working Men's College was thp society by which reclaimed 
drunkards might be suitably entertained and educated (and by 
which, even, drunkards might be reclaimed). I had always 
thought of the College merely as an institution for promoting 
the education of the more intelligent, skilled, and steady 
artizans. But you have invariably based it upon the idea of 
Brotherhood, and maintained that we must revert to the 
original fundamental conception of the College as a Society, a 
fellowship for mutual help in the great purpose of life — ^viz., 
education — education of the whole man, physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual. And if this be the true idea, as I am 
sure it is, certainly it cannot be beneath, or wide of, the func- 
tion of a Working Men's College to seek to bring within its 
influence the more unfortunate members of the working class, 
and to use such agencies as shall be suited for their less ad- 
vanced or perverted condition, thus bringing them on by 
degrees to appreciate the opportunities of higher culture. Will 
you tell me if I am right in thinking, therefore, that a Working 
Men's College might legitimately — i.e., according to its true 
conception, and the views of those earnest men who in various 
parts of the country are promotmg these Colleges — ^have time 
and rooms devoted to rational amusements, chess, draughts, 
&c., readings of poetry and fiction, cheap concerts, recitations, 
&c., by way of attracting and occupying those who have 
hitherto spent much of their leisure time in the public-house, 
always of course with a view of leading them in due times 
and seasons to higher and more improving occupations ? If this 
is not a work which the College can take up, then some more 
popular organization must be sought for ; and this work will 
be divorced from that with which I think it should naturally be 
allied — viz., the education of the higher nature of man. It 
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will remain a function merely of Temperance Societies, which 
from their narrow basis and limited aims are not competent to 
perform it in a way that shall lead on to something higher and 
better. Temperance Societies do not secure the co-operation 
of multitudes of educated and benevolent people who would, 
nevertheless, in a suitable organization work most efficiently, 
both for temperance and education. I believe they are doing 
vast good, and I have long worked with them ; but for several 
years past it has been evident that they needed supplementing 
by some more educational agency. One of the best and 
noblest things about them is the spirit of hearty brotherhood 
in which they originated, and which, in turn, they have 
cherished — ^brotherhood, not merely with the worthy and re- 
spectable, but with the degraded and fallen. The question is, 
' Does the brotherly spirit of a Working Men's College go as 
low as that V You have said with deep truth that Mechanics' 
Institutions have failed for want of that spirit. They have 
been merely places to which certain individuals went to learn 
certain lessons, or hear certain lectures, and read books or 
newspapers. But if Working Men's Colleges, while aiming 
to impart the highest education working men can receive, and 
so taking up the functions of Mechanics' Institutions, can be 
so instinct with the spirit of Christian brotherhood as to fulfil 
also the functions of Temperance Societies — not by administer- 
ing the pledge (although I know the immense value of the 
pledge as a separate instrumentality), but by the higher and 
more permanent influences of an educational fellowship in the 
deepest sense of both these words — ^then there can be no 
need of any other organization. The same card of member- 
ship which admits the sober, skilled artizan to his French or 
algebra class, and the University graduate to his tutor's 
chair, will also admit the bricklayer to a cheap concert, to his 
newspaper and cup of coffee, or , a discussion class, and will 
draw the schoolmaster or busy professional man to give readings 
from Shakespeare or Dickens to collegians fatigued with, or 
unprepared for, severer studies. ... If you could send 
me a few lines which I might read to the meeting, saying 
whether, in your opinion, I am proposing a legitimate develop- 
ment of the principle of the College, one that would help to 
give it a wider support and more popular influence, or a dan- 
gerous and unhealthy perversion both of the priQciple and 
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aims of those who have originated these Colleges, 1 think it 
would be very useful, and I should feel deeply obliged. In 
the latter case we would seek for some other mode of ac- 
complishing our object.' " 

" Mr. Maurice, in his reply, said : * I cannot see the least 
reason why you should not establish a College of which it 
shall be a main object to secure amusement and occupation 
for those who will otherwise frequent pubhc-houses. The 
more various the methods and organization of Colleges are, 
provided the principle of fellowship for a moral end is kept 
in sight, the more is the principle likely to be recognized. 
The least attempt on our part, or any one's part, to prescribe 
a formula for Colleges, or to make ourselves into a pattern 
College, would be bad for us as well as for those whom we 
controlled. I believe there is no ambition of the kind amongst 
us. We shall be glad to help any who will receive our help, 
but we will not bind them, even if they wished to be bound. 
I should think you must be immeasurably better judges of 
what is wanted for Lancaster than we in London can be. 
Experience appears to show that there is a danger of Colleges 
or Institutes for amusements sinking into mere Concert Clubs, 
or Dancing Cliibs. But against that you will of course be on 
your guard.' " 

" At the Conference last week there were present the Com- 
mittees of the Mechanics' Institute and Temperance Society, 
and others interested in the scheme under consideration. The 
Council Chamber was very well filled. 

" The Mayor opened the proceedings, and then called upon 
the Rev. H. Solly, who, at considerable length, unfolded his 
views upon the subject. After referring to the Mechanics' 
Institution and the Temperance Society, he spoke of the in- 
terest which had been excited in the minds of many friends of 
the working men by the London Working Men's College, 
from the first meeting at Mr. Maurice's house, at which he 
had been present ; and then referred to the Working Men's 
Colleges which had since been established in Halifax, Man- 
chester, Wolverhampton, Oxford, Cambridge, Boston, &c. 
Btit these excellent institutions had not succeeded in bring- 
ing working men together to the extent that was desired, and 
one reason he beheved to be that they had not sufficiently 
aimed at attracting the large class who now frequent the 
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public-honse. One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, who had 
taken a lively interest in the Working Men's College at Man- 
chester, had recently expressed to him the same view, and 
authorized him to give it as his (Mr. Morell's) conviction that 
these Colleges " have not gone low enough.*' They had just 
been compelled, he said, at Manchester, to close one of those 
institutions, or rather to amalgamate it with the other, for 
want of sufficient attendance. Having some doubt whether 
the originators of Working Men's Colleges would consider 
such a variation from their own programme as was now con- 
templated in the light of a development or a perversion of 
their views, he had written to Mr. Maurice, who had replied 
in the terms above cited. Mr. Solly therefore thought the 
Temperance Society on the one hand, and the Mechanics' In- 
stitute on the other, might co-operate and form a College in 
which they could combine some modes of amusement with 
advanced classes, not by amalgamating the two societies, but 
by friendly co-operation. He also referred to the unportance 
of the corporate principle, out of which all true civilization 
had sprung, and upon which it was based, and he ventured 
to say that working men sometimes betrayed a truer instinct 
in going to a public-house for the sake of fellowship than in 
simply joining classes for self -culture. In conclusion, Mr. 
Solly reminded the meeting that the Temperance agitation 
had begun in Preston twenty-five years ago, and he should be 
glad indeed if some such development of this grand reform on 
the one hand, and of the educational movement on the other, 
as the one which they now sought after, should also originate 
in a Lancashire town." 

[At the second meeting above referred to, there were 
between 600 and 700 working men present, who received Mr. 
Solly's views with great heartiness, and a provisional com- 
mittee was formed to which all the factories and workshops 
in the town were invited to send delegates. The ejguments 
and views offered by that gentleman were substantially the 
same as those embodied in the various subsequent papers. A 
considerable number of delegates were sent, and the ultimate 
result was the formation of the " Lancaster Working Men's 
Mutual Improvement and Recreation Society.] 

The following extracts from Mr. Maurice's noble lec- 
tures on "Learning and Working," delivered previously 
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to the establishment of the Working Men*s College in London 
in 1854, were then given in the pamphlet, and will help to 
explain the objects aimed at : — 

" It is unquestionably a great and blessed thing for any 
learner to feel that he is not merely to get a certain portion of 
information, but that he belongs to a body " — a society for the 
promotion of learning. . . • ^'^We may ask rough-handed 
men who are already members of a factory [or workshop] to 
become members of a College, and it is our fault if we do not 
make them understand that we mean a real fellowship of 
mutual learning and teaching — of actual joint workers. . . . 
The words University and College point to a corporate life, not 
to mere instruction. We wish to do what our fathers did, 
when they provided Colleges for England as it was in those 
days. . . . They educated Englishmen, to whatever class they 
might belong. They matriculated [initiated] them into 
societies regularly organized, that they might know they were 
connected with that which is permanent, not merely with 
that which is artificial and transitory — with what is human and 
divine, not merely with producing and exchanging." — {Learn- 
ing and Working^ pp. 183-7. Macmillan, 1855.) 

[The pamphlet concluded as follows : — "] 

" In further support of the foregoing remarks, we may ob- 
serve the value of cordial union in a permanent society as ap- 
plied to the promotion of other objects than education and 
amusement — the Co-operative Societies at Rochdale and 
Leeds, for instance, and the various Benefit Clubs all over the 
country. Then, again, how little strength or power for per- 
manent usefulness would be found in Christian Churches, if 
the members of them merely came together once a-week to 
join in worship and to listen to a sermon. But when they 
form a Christian brotherhood, a true fellowship for the pro- 
motion of each other's welfare and of the great objects for 
which their Church exists, they gain that wonderful power 
which the genius of Wesley foresaw when he formed Ms 
organized Societies. 

" Mutual Improvement Societies are excellent things in their 
way, but they do not provide that systematic teaching and 
those regular classes which are needful for the real education 
of worring men. Moreover, it is not merely mutual teachmg 
which is required by them. Some working men in every 
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town, many in some towns, are prepared and anxious for more 
advanced and systematic teaching than they could afford one 
another; and which it is hoped persons of education would be 
found willing to impart, if students could be found thankful to 
receive it. There is the more reason to hope for this, because 
nothing so improves and deepens a man's own knowledge of 
any subject as the benevolent effort to impart that knowledge 
to others. Only by teaching others can we complete our own 
education. 

" Female classes should of course be formed" in connexion 
with these Colleges, where practicable, as they have been in 
cases where efficient female superintendence and tuition could 
be obtained. 

" The advantages then to be gained by a Working Men's 
College over Mechanics' Institutions are the permanent organiza- 
tion of learners and teachers in a brotherly fellowship for educa-^ 
tion and recreation^ attracting the humblest working man by 
rational amusement and instruction given in a form that he 
can enjoy, and inviting the more educated artizan by affording 
the higher culture which he requires ; while at the same time 
all are expected to give as well as to receive. The advantages 
of such an organization over Mutual Improvement Societies 
and Recreation Societies are the systematic and continuous 
instruction (and the certificates which may be given that such 
education has been received), as well as the provision for 
rational recreation, all which can be afforded in their most 
efficient forms only when persons of different classes and 
attainments unite together in friendly co-operation for these 
important purposes. 

" Societies established merely for promoting what in itself is 
a most important object — viz., rational recreation, fail from 
not being connected with higher objects, and from not being 
able, therefore, to develop the brotherly and corporate principle. 

" In an organization intended for the benefit of persons of all 
sects, and of no sect at all, it is obvious that there must be no 
specific form of belief put forward as the basis of the Society; 
but inasmuch as there can be no true brotherhood without the 
recognition of a common Fatherhood, and no . permanent 
efficient organization for a moral purpose without the virtual 
confession of a Divine order on which all human associations 
should be grounded, it is believed that a Working Men's 
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College, without presuming to intrude upon the belief or non- 
belief of any person, must be essentially religious alike in its 
foundation, constitution, and practical working. 

" Lastly, if such organizations as are now spoken of should 
be established throughout the country under the common 
name of Working Men's Colleges (which seems probable), 
they will derive considerable support from the common 
sympathies which will unite them as Colleges in the same 
corporate and brotherly spirit which should inspire the 
individual members of each College. Certificates of pro- 
ficiency might be granted after annual examinations, which 
would have a distinctive value m various ways. Recommenda- 
tions and introductions, afforded by one College, would be a 
ready passport to a welcome and position in another, as well 
as in society at large. Ultimately perhaps all the Colleges 
might be embraced in the higher organization of a University." 

[The following interestmg and able letter from one of Mr. 
Maurice's earliest and most efficient coadjutors, a Cambridge 
graduate (who afterwards joined the Council of the Working 
Men's Club and Institute Union) was subsequently received.] 

44, Lansdown-crescent, Cheltenham, Sept. 1, 1860. 

Dear Mr. Solly, — ... I think as time goes on you will 
be more and more confirmed in your opinion that the name 
" Working Men's College " is of importance. I shall be very 
sorry to hear that you have been unable to give this title to your 
institution. None else, I am sure, so well embodies the pur- 
pose and principles which are actuating you. The word 
" College " has the great merit of being at once old and new. 
It represents the principle of union which has been at the bot- 
tom of all social progress, and at the same time challenges 
people's attention by the new aspect and application given to 
the principle. The other titles suggested seem to me ob- 
jectionable on special grounds. For instance, " Working Men's 
Mutual Improvement Society." If a name says as much as 
that, it surely ought to say more — something to imply that 
the improvement is to be mutual not only as between one man 
and another of the same class, but as between men of different 
classes. Of the two, this is surely the most important kind of 
mutuality. It is no affectation to say that in our College at 
least the teachers know that the work does them as much 
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good as it does the students* This recognition of the mutual 
responsibilities of various classes, separated as they have 
hitherto been by mere accidents of occupation and position, is 
the very most important business of a College. Then, agam, 
the double title, " Mechanics' Institute and Working Men's 
Club," involves either a redundance or something like a con- 
tradiction. If the first half of the title be taken literally, it 
is included in the second. But custom and experience have 
made the words " Mechanics' Institute " mean something very 
different from what the originators of the Institutes intended ; 
and to recover or retain the essence of the thing they aimed 
at, we are almost obliged to take another name to mark this 
difference. The good done by the Institutes has been immense. 
The promoters of Working Men's Colleges have been the first 
to acknowledge this. Where they have failed, or come short 
of their original aims, it has been, we believe, from a want of 
a sufficient recognition of the great principle of human fellow- 
ship, which must be the ground of all healthy and vigorous 
action. We are never tired of reiterating this, because we 
know that the more men get to believe in it, the readier they 
will be to acknowledge the mutual responsibilities of various 
classes, and the equal right of all to whatever intellectual 
advantages they can get. Of this principle we mean the 
word " College " to be a symbol ; and no one can doubt that to 
have a purpose clearly symbolized in a word is a great aid to- 
wards working the purpose out Your Institute seems to be 
made of materials out of which may be formed a Working 
Men's College more truly deserving of the name than any 
now existing. Its numbers are great, and it must necessarily 
be of greater moment to the town, as filling a larger place in 
comparison to the population, than any of the Colleges set up 
in the larger cities. — Wishing you every success, believe me 
to be yours very sincerely, 

K. B. LrrcHFiELD. 
The Rev. H. Solly, Lancaster. 
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Page 125. 

"DRUMMED OUT" OF A TRADE SOCIETY. 

Since the foregoing page was written we have heard from 
the artizan there referred to that qnite recently no less than 
three Upholsterers' Trade Societies in London were being re- 
moved from public-houses. Courage I 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE MEMBERS OF WORKING MEK'S CLUBS 
IN NORTH, BAST, AND NORTH-EAST LONDON, ON SUBUR- 
BAN MUSEUMS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

Friends, — On the 6th May last, a meeting was held at the 
South Kensington Museum, at the summons of Lord Gran- 
ville, the President of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, to consider how the temporary iron building of that 
museum might be made use of for the establishment of one or 
more Suburban Museums of Science and Art. 

Lord Granville stated at this meeting that the time having 
come for replacing the iron building in which the South Ken- 
sington Collections had been placed by an erection of a more 
permanent character, the Department of Science and Art had 
thought that these materials* might be distributed among 
some three or more of the London districts, with the view of 
enabling the inhabitants to establish local museums like the 
one at South Kensington. He thought that such institutions 
should be multiplied so as to afford enjoyment and instruction 
to all classes — ^more widely than could be obtained from one 
single institution. The Committee of Council on Education 
had therefore invited the representatives of the London 
districts and others interested in this object to attend the 
meeting, with the view of ascertaining what the different 
districts would do and what they wished done ; whether sites 
would be offered ; what money would be raised, and, gene- 

* The building is 226 feet long by 126 feet wide, made up of three 
parallel ranges. It originally cost 12,0002. 
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rally, what steps would be taken to turn the Government offer 
to account. 

The meeting was well attended, and the great importance 
of the establishment of district museums for the benefit of the 
working classes was urged by representatives of the southern, 
eastern, north-eastern, and north-western districts. The Rev. 
Newman Hall, among others, stated that it was impossible to 
contend against the demoralizing and debasing tendencies of the 
public-house, unless there was something of this character to 
attract the great mass of the working population in their hours 
of leisure, more especially in the evenings. Mr. Benjamin 
Lucraft, cabinet-maker, as representative of a meeting of ope- 
ratives at Hoxton, showed how urgently necessary it became, 
when our markets were open to the whole world, that the 
working men of England should have the opportunities of 
improving their taste which foreign operatives possessed ; that 
at present for want of such local museums, they were com- 
peting with those workmen at a disadvantage, and that a 
single museum at the extreme south-west of Loudon could not 
supply. what was required. Lord Granville, in concluding the 
proceedings, expressed his entire concurrence in these views, 
and stated that a period of six months would be given to the 
inhabitants of the London districts to mature their plans and 
submit definite proposals to the Department of Science and 
Art. At the end of that time the Department would consider 
in what manner the present building should be distributed 
among the respective claimants, according to the plans sub- 
mitted by them. 

Now, I have been asked by some working men of the north- 
east of London to lay this brief statement before the members 
of Working Men's Clubs and Institutes in that district. They 
think that the operatives of every district ought to be up 
and doing in this matter, and they wish that their district 
should do what it can. Some time ago a " North-East Work- 
ing-Class Museum Committee " was formed, for the purpose 
of bringing this important question before the people of that 
part of the town, but the members of this committee have 
not had the means or time to organise public meetings, and 
consequently but little progress has been made. It has there- 
fore been suggested that there should be a combined jonfer- 
ence of the members of Working Men's Clubs in the north- 
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east of London to meet a deputation from the committee 
just named. The Essex-road Club being considered con- 
veniently central for such a meeting, I was requested to write 
to the Secretary of that institution, to ask the favour of their 
lending their haJl for the proposed meeting. They have 
very kindly and promptly granted the application, and the 
proposed meeting will therefore be held at the Essex-road 
Club, 1, Tufnell-place, Islington, on Wednesday evening, 
November 8, at eight o'clock. 

If I am asked why the members of Working Men's Clubs 
and Institutes should more than others be asked to enter into 
this movement for the establishment of local museums, I 
would reply as follows: The object in view is one which 
deeply concerns the interest of the skilled operatives of this 
country. They form a body too numerous and scattered to 
be addressed en masse ; and to influence them, therefore, in 
any question of this kind, access must be had to those bodies 
and fraternities which, more or less, represent them. Now, 
Trades and Benefit Societies are formed for special objects, 
which are altogether different from that now before us. But 
in the Working Men's Clubs and Institutes I think we have 
an organization peculiarly fit to deal with such questions. 
These societies represent an effort on the part of the working 
classes for the amelioration of their moral, intellectual, and 
social condition. They have been set on foot by the " repre- 
sentative men " of their order, for the purpose of enabling 
themselves and their brethren to find the means of amusement, 
refreshment, social intercourse, and organization for Trades 
or Provident business, without being obliged to resort to 
public-houses for these objects. I think the members of these 
Clubs and Institutes will take all the more interest in them, if 
they can make them the basis of movements like the one 
which forms the subject of this circular. The working classes 
want a machinery by which they can combine for purposes of 
general interest not connected with any party ; and it seems 
to me that this machinery is to be found in the Clubs. If the 
members can thus find work to do for their class, these insti- 
tutions will assume a new value in their eyes ; and who so fit 
to take the lead in any movement aflfecting the general wel 
fare as the men who have had the determined courage to break 
down the old public-house life and adopt the Clubs instead ? 
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In the next place I maj be asked — Wh j shonld w&rhing 
men be cafled npon to take an actire part in this morement for 
the establishment of rnqseams of science and art in the Lon- 
don districts ? That question was well answered by the Rey. 
Newman Hall and Mr. Lncraft, at the meeting which I have 
referred to at the beginning of this paper. It was well an- 
swered, too, by Mr. Layard, at the conversazione in the Agri- 
caltnral Hall, on the 20th September last, to which the 
members of the London Clnbs were invited specially to hear 
the member for Sonthwark on this subject Let me try, in 
the compass of a few lines, to state why the working men 
should take up this question. It appears to me that those in 
authority are much more likely to do what is wanted, and to 
to be supported in what they do by the House of Commons, 
if the working classes make their Toice heard. Otherwise, 
people will say that the working class take no interest in the 
matter, and either nothing will be done, or something different 
from what is wanted* This establishment of local museums 
of art is required by the interests of the skilled operatives of 
the country, and therefore they should take a share in the 
work, that it may be done in the right way. 

The work is one of no small consequence. Under the 
system of free-trade and open markets which is gradually being 
adopted by all nations, a great industrial competition is 
opened for the manufacturers and workmen of Europe. The 
countries which can combine most skill, taste, and industry 
will win in this race. The wonderful progress we have made 
since the Exhibition of 1851 shows what we might do if our 
people had the advantages which the people of the Continent 
possess in the shape of Museums of Art 

The favourable report made upon our art-manufactures in 
1862 by the French Commissioners, and the increased demand 
for them in the foreign markets, as mentioned by Mr. Layard, 
afford striking proofs of what we can do. But those who 
have asked me to draw up this circular mentioned some 
equally striking facts which tell just the other way, showing 
that in many Fine- Art Trades, foreign competition has, quite 
recently, driven home-productions out of the market. What 
else could be expected? Though the South Kensington 
Museum and its Schools, with the Schools of Art which have 
been established all over the kingdom, have done wonders for 
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the national taste, our workmen are still at an enormous dis- 
advantage as compared with foreign workmen. The latter 
have had access to beautifol objects of art in museums and 
public places for generations past. They have been nursed 
upon art and taste. Our people have only now had these 
advantages placed within their reach, and on a very small 
scale. To place them on a level with their foreign competi- 
tors, they ought to have Museums of Art multiplied, not only 
in London, but in all our great manufacturing towns. To 
the great mass of the workmen in London, South Kensington 
is a closed building. They must have museums within easy 
reach for them to visit every week, and open in the evening 
as well as in the day-time. It will not be difficult to make a 
beginning in each of the great manufacturing districts of 
London. The proposed break-up of the Iron Buildings at 
South Kensington affords the opportunity. When the 
museum has been once begun, duplicates from the Govern- 
ment museums, from the private museums of men of wealth, 
and from manufactories, will soon find their way to the new 
institutions. In time, lectures and classes will be established 
in connexion with these collections, in order that there may be 
systematic instruction in art. 

There will be a secondary result attained which is of no 
mean importance. Of all people in the world none more 
require the means of access to the innocent and elevating 
enjoyment to be derived from works of beauty, than the hard- 
worked dwellers in our crowded, gloomy English towns. 
Far more do they require it than their brethren in the gay 
cities of the South, where earth, air, and sky alike teem with 
beauty and exhilarate the heart. To the absence of the means 
of such enjoyment as would be afforded by such museums we 
may ascribe much of the intemperance, which is so great a 
source of misery and crime. Music-halls and public-houses 
will not be resorted to as they are now, with a fatal effect 
upon the habits and character of our people, when they have 
something better to go to in then* hours of leisure. Give 
them rational and elevating means of enjoyment, and those 
that are unworthy and degrading will, in a great measure, be 
abandoned. 

In the above remarks I hope I have given the members of 
Clubs and operatives generally some good reasons for attend- 
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ing the proposed meeting at the Essex-road Club, on Wed- 
nesday, the 8th November. — Yours faithfully, 

Hodgson Pratt, 

A Member of the Cotincil of the W. M. C. and I. Union, 
and Chairman of its Executive Committee. 

[A committee was formed to carry out the important objects 
above stated, and an enthasiastic public meeting was subse- 
quently held ; but the whole enterprise fell through at last for 
want of its receiving the support of men with sufficient leisure 
and public spirit to, carry it on.] 



Pages 145-6, 

CENTRAL WORKING MEN'S HALL AND CLUB, IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE WORKING MEN'S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION. 

Appeal from Lord Brougham (Prestdent), the Duke of ArgyU^ 
the Earl of Lichfield^ Lord Lyttelton^ Hon. W. Cowpery M.P.y 
A. E. Layardj Esq., M.F. (Vice-Presidents). 

150, Strand, June, 1866. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of this Society 
have long felt convinced that the important objects which they 
have in view would be materially promoted by the establish- 
ment in the metropolis of a Central Working Men's Hall and 
Club, and by the possession of more suitable premises for their 
own immediate work. In fact, it has become evident that, 
otherwise, this remarkably interesting social movement will be 
seriously checked and stunted. Several influential meetings 
of the Council have strongly recommended steps to be taken 
at once for accomplishing the object, and it was specially 
advocated at the recent Public Pinner of the Society by the 
Chairman and other speakers. 

A place where all persons interested in "Working Men's 
Clubs and Institutes might interchange, occasionally or in 
periodical meetings, information, experience, and advice, is 
much wanted; the present premises of the Union having 
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proved far too small and inconvement, not only for that 
purpose, but also for its ordinary work. 

Rooms have had to be hired several times, at a consider- 
able expense, and even then have failed to answer the purpose. 

The advantages resulting from the buildings possessed by 
the Royal Institution, the Society of Arts, the Sunday-school 
Union, &c., afford some indication of the benefit that would 
accrue to the regular income of this Society (which at present 
is utterly inadequate to its work), as well as the help that 
would be given to the movement generally, by its possessing 
suitable head-quarters. New premises of some kind being 
essential, it is most desirable that these should be combined 
with other important objects. 

Gemtral Working MerHs Club. 

One of the most important of those objects unquestion- 
ably is to establish a Central Working Men's Club, which 
should effect not only all the beneficial purposes of such in- 
stitutions in the highest possible degree, but which should 
thereby serve as an example or model of what Working 
Men's Clubs and Institutes in many respects are intended to 
be, the important purposes they are meant to serve, and the 
good they may accomplish, especially for the younger men 
who may seek education. 

Mr, Solly has communicated to the Council his strong con- 
viction of the duty of transferring to the management and 
development of such a Club and Institute a considerable 
portion of the time he has hitherto devoted to the ordinary 
work of the Society, feeling convinced that this alone would 
enable him to show in a practical manner the real value of Clubs 
to the highest welfare of the working classes^ and form a key- 
stone to the work in which he has long been engaged. The 
Council know that several of the leadmg operatives of most 
mark and talent among their class would gladly take the 
opportunity of uniting with him and others in working out 
this interesting experiment. 

Central Working MerCs Halt, 

One of the greatest recommendations of Working Men's 
Clubs and Institutes is the opportunity they afford the members 

l2 
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of different ranks of the community for becoming better 
acqaainted with each other's aims and convictions, and more 
united in feeling. 

A great step would be taken in that direction if a Central 
Hall were established in the metropolis in connexion with the 
proposed Central Club. The Hall and Club together would 
form a common meeting-ground, where members of Working 
Men's Clubs and representative men of all classes and interests 
-;— those who study our social problems, and those who 
experience their working practically — might meet for con- 
ferences both by lectures and in discussion meetings, on those 
great social and political questions which concern all good 
citizens alike. Employers and employed might meet there on 
neutral ground to arrange their differences ; and men emment 
in various walks of life could there impart to working men 
the knowledge and tastes which their greater opportunities 
had enal)led them to acquire. We believe the benefit in such 
cases would be mutual. 

Permit us to request your perusal of Mr. Solly's letter, and 
of further details, with several interesting extracts bearing 
upon this subject, to be found below. 

The Council would be glad either to build or to purchase 
suitable premises. A site and also buildings have been already 
offered them, well adapted to the object, but these will soon he 
disposed of unless applied for at once. In either case, they 
estimate, from carefuUy-prepared calculations, that a sum of 
about Twelve Thousand Pounds will be requisite to accomplish 
the object satisfactorily, and it is felt that it would be easier 
to raise this sum, once for all, than to collect permanent 
annual subscriptions for the rental of premises. The Council 
would, however, be glad to receive donations in the shape of 
three or four yearly instalments, if more convenient to the 
donors. As to the expense of maintenance and current 
charges, they feel convinced, so great is the want of Halls for 
public meetings, that an income might be obtained from letting, 
such as would more than cover the expense of maintenance, &c. 

We have only to observe, in conclusion, that although the 
undertaking now proposed is not only in perfect harmony with 
the general objects of the Union, but is pre-eminently calcu- 
lated to promote them, the funds raised m connexion with 
this scheme will be kept quite distinct from its general funds. 
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If, however, it should be thought etxpedient at any future 
time to amalgamate the two funds, this could be agreed to at 
a meeting to which all contributors would be summoned. 

On behalf, therefore, of the Vice-Presidents and Council, 
we respectfidly and earnestly solicit your kind assistance by a 
donation towards the fund for purchasing or building suitable 
premises for the objects in view. 

H. Brougham, President. 

Argyll; Lichfield; Lyttelton; > Vice- 
.William Cowpbr ; A. H. Layard, ) Presidents. 



Letter from the Rev, H, Solly (referred to above). 

''To the Council of the Working Men's Club and Institute 
Union. 

'' Gentlemen, — Refeixing to what has already passed between 
us in regard to the need of a Central Working Men's Hall and 
Club, permit me now to repeat my strong conviction that it is 
essential to the success of the great movement you are guiding 
that we should be speedily put in possession of the necessary 
premises. I see no possibility of the satisfactory prosecution of 
our work, nor, indeed, of my continuing to prosecute it in con- 
nexion with the Union, imless we not only obtain such premises, 
but obtain them before the opportunities now offered us shall 
have passed away. 

" In endeavouring to rouse the working classes to form and 
support these Socisd Clubs and Institutes, my object, as you 
are well aware, was not merely to help them to obtain amuse- 
ment and places of meeting free from temptation, but to help 
them, in various ways, to live a higher and more manly life ; to 
obtain for them that larger culture to which many among them 
are now aspiring, and to make both their work and their play 
nobler. In the quotations I send from Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Grote, and in Miss Swanwick's and Mr. NeiU's letters, you 
will find eloquently expressed the views I have long enter- 
tained as to the need of bringing those influences to bear upon 
the working daases of this country, which such a Hall and 
Club in London alone could supply. It is true that, alike in 
Greece and in Italy, we have seen how impotent the highest art 
and the noblest poetry are to preserve a nation from the deepest 
corruption. I know well that far Higher influences than these 
are requisite to save from destruction, or to unfold in its perfec* 
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Christianity demands the loyal service of Art and Poetry, as well 
as of Science, Commerce, and Inventive Genius, for the full 
establishment of her kingdom, and for the overthrow of all the 
powers of Evil which resist her sway. The purposes of God 
require for their accomplishment the employment of all the 
beneficent agencies He has graciously privileged us to use. 

" By the co-operation — ^which I have reason to believe would 
be willingly given— of persons eminent in different ranks of 
society and in various departments of culture and information ; 
by l^e help of experience gained from our being at the centre 
of the movement, as well as by my own exertions, I am con- 
vinced we might have an institution which would be a signal 
blessing, not only to those who belonged to it, but indirectly to 
the whole of the working classes of the kingdom. Those who 
gave such help would be even greater gainers than those who 
received it. , 

** If any doubt exists as to the desire of the leading artizans 
of London for interesting information, I may refer to the re- 
markable demand among them for tickets to attend the scien- 
tific lectures delivered to the working classes at the Hall in 
Jermyn-street during the winter months, under the arrange- 
ments of the Department of Science and Art, Surely it cannot 
be less important to offer them first-dass instruction m History, 
Literature, and Political Economy than in Material Science ; 
while imdoubtedly these subjects would be regarded by them as 
even yet more interestii^. And although the Coimcil, without 
similar assistance from Government, could not hope to engage 
the regular professional services of such eminent men as have 
given courses of scientific lectures in Jermyn-street, there is 
little doubt that men of the highest eminence in various depart- 
ments would willingly afford occasional assistance towards bring- 
ing the knowledge, genius, and culture of the more privileged 
classes of this community to benefit the toiling hand-workers of 
the metropolis, 

^^ The Social Meetings held last year, and renewed this spring, 
under the auspices of our Society, although falling far short of 
what might be accomplished with more suitable accommodation 
and uniform arrangements, sufficiently indicated how valuable 
such meetings in our own premises would be. Oonversaaionsi 
and other interesting entertainments, to which working men 
could bring their wives and daughters, coidd also be held there ; 
and recreation of a higher kind than is generally within their 
reach might be made available for the working classes generally. 
Meetings, also, could be held there for the reading of essays 
written in competition for prizes offered by the Council, or by 
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other friends, for Chesa and Draught Matches, and for periodical 
exhibitions of works of art, art-workmanship, &c. 

" In regard to the value of such a Club to the general work 
of the Union, I may also mention that those persons who are 
interested in our movement are constantly resorting to the office 
of the Union in London, for the piirpose of learning the best 
mode of making these Olubs successful, and of being directed 
to what are considered the best of the London Clubs, that tiiey 
might see their practical operations. Nothing would so effectu- 
ally give such persons a thorough knowledge of the best way of 
accomplishing their object as the sight of a ^^ Model" Club at 
actual work, and which would especially show how these institu- 
tions are to be maintained in efficient working order. Working 
men coming up from the country would find there a temporary 
home, and pleasant fellowship, of a most valuable character, 

" I entirely concur in the remark made in one of the following 
extracts as to the importance of not leaving this undertaking 
until the London working men shall take it in hand, themselves 
aJone, without the sympathy and co-operation of persons socially 
and educationally above them. That would be a result^almost 
as much to be regretted as the opposite error of our attempting 
to establish a Working Men's Club and Institute without pre- 
vailing on working men to take a leading part in its manage- 
ment. But let me be allowed to add one word of a personal 
character, and to say how earnestly I desire that this enterprise 
may also not be deferred, through any unnecessary delay, imtil 
I myself shall be prevented from devoting to it any remain- 
ing years or strength reserved for me. Should I succeed in 
procuring, by any instrumentality (though I trust it may be in 
connexion with this Society), the means of working such a Cen- 
tnd Club and Hall, I should spare no time and effort to make 
it as fruitful of blessings to the working classes as their warm- 
est and wisest friends could desire. — ^I am, Gentlemen, yours 
very faithf oUy, 

"Hbnbt Solly." 



Letter to Mr, SoUy by a member of the Council, Miss Svxjm- 
loick^ the Trcmslator of ^^JEschylue^ — a lady who has 
lahowred for yecers in practical efforts to accomplish what 
she here recommNids, 

1, High Wickham, Hastings, May 7, 

Dear Mr, Solly, — ^* ♦ ♦ ♦ From my country retreat I have 

followed with interest the proceedings of our Society. I am 

particularly pleased to see that the conferences in Exeter Hall 

have been renewed, and am sorry that I am not able, as last 
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year, to be present. Though absent in parson, I am with yon 
in spirit, and I cannot resist troubling you with a few sugr 
gestions with reference to the proposed Hall, an object in which 
I have always felt a very warm interest. I was, however, 
decidedly opposed to taking any permanent building last year^ 
because it appeared to me that the objects to be attained were 
not then dutinctly realized, and that it would be a cause oi 
regret to have encumbered the Society with the possession of 
unsuitable premises. Now the time seems to me to nave arrived 
for carrying out the project on a truly noble scale, and when 
in my solitude I realize the grand national ends to which it may 
be made subservient, I cannot but hope that steps may be taken 
at once towards its realization. 

It seems to be universally recognized that some agency is 
wanted to counteract the tendencies of our modem civilization 
to separate society into distinct, and, too often, antagonistic 
classes — a result fatal to the highest interests of the community 
--4md that for this object some common meeting-ground should 
be provided for the free interchange of thought oetween those 
endowed with leisure and educational culture, and those trained 
chiefly in the school of toil. 

It is obvious that this object cannot be attained, except to a 
very limited extent, by the establishment of Clubs alone ; some 
supplementary agency is needed to afiford an opportunity of 
occasional personal communion between the members of West 
End Clubs and members of Working Men's Clubs, and where 
by a kindly interchange of thought, and by association in com- 
mon objects, they may learn to cherish feelings of reciprocal 
consideration and regard. The want alluded to is not altogether 
met by the Social Meetings in Exeter Hidl, which, valuable as 
they are, are necessarily of a temporary character, embracing 
oidy the one element of discusnorif but affording no opportunity 
for combined action. The proposed Hall would, I 1]^iieve, not 
only meet the case, but be subservient also to many other im- 
portant objects, besides being a grand school of social and 
political science, where, through the medium of lectures and 
discussions, all classes alike might derive instruction and im- 
provement, an object peculiarly important when we consider 
the political tendencies of the age. It might also be made a 
fine school of art, thus supplementing our Schools of Design, 
the objects of which are almost purely technical. This object 
might DC obtained by occasional exhibitions of first-class works 
of Art, accompanied, when suitable, by exposition from those 
really competent to instruct in such matters, pointing out ^e 
principles which underlie all art, and illustrating the connexion 
which obtains between the several members of we sisterhood — 
poetry, music, painting, &c Much might thus be done to 
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elevate tiiQ taate of the working classes^ and to bring into closer 
union the spheres of utility and beauty — ^an object the realiza^ 
tion of which, we have the highest authority for saying, is of 
extreme importance on grounds of commercial policy, as well 
as of moral improvement. 

I will not dwell upon the numerous other purposes, natumal 
and iwternaiionaly to which the Hall might be made subser- 
vient, and the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ When I remember the munificence 
displayed by Mr. Peabody, in ameliorating the physical condi- 
tion of the London poor, I cannot but think that many of our 
noblemen, endowed with wealth and large hearts, would gladly 
come forward to realiee a scheme which would be an immense 
boon to the more intelligent among the working classes. When 
Halls are regarded simply aa pecuniary specidations, the pro- 
prietors imagine themselves constrained to adapt their enter- 
tainments to suit the taste of all classes, and thus good music 
and poetry are often associated with much that is of a low and 
injurious character. Tbe want of Halls for varioas social pur- 
poses is, I believe, so much felt by working men, that, with tiieir 
growing wealth and intelligence, if no steps are taken to supply 
the deficiency, they will probably, ere many years are over, com- 
bine and erect them for themselves. Not only would they thus 
lose the immense advantage of association with men of higher 
culture than their own, whose co-operation, save in exceptional 
cases, they would not be able to command, but accomplishing 
their objects without the assistance of men of higher social posi- 
tion, a proud feeling of isolation would be generated, and 
the gulf between the upper and lower classes of society, which 
is already to be deprecated, and which the proposed Hall would 
tend to bridge over, would be irretrievably widened and deep- 
ened. ♦ # # ♦ 

The grand, underlying idea which gives significance to the 
undertaking is the illustration which it will afford that the 
English aristocracy and gentry recognize and accept their high 
and legitimate function as leaders of the people, not only in 
arms, but in eveiything which tends to elevate and refine the 
national character and taste. Viewed under this aspect, it may 
be regarded as the inauguration of the reign of love and mutual 
help between the different classes of society. 

^ould Halls, on the proposed principle, as supplementary to 
Clubs, be erected not only in London, but in other large towns, 
a step would thus be taken towards the formation of permanent 
gidleries of modem art, in which local talent and even the first- 
class artists of the day, in whatever material they may work — 
oil, water-colour, or marble— shoiQd be adequately represented. 
Such permanent gaUeries (whether connected with the Halls in 
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question or not) could not fail to exert a beneficial influence on 
Art ; they would tend to impart a more national character to it, 
and thuB counteract the trade element which is beginning to in- 
vade its province. 

Occasional loan exhibitions of the works not only of ancient 
but of -modem painters, which it would be in the power of the 
floristocratio and wealthy members of the Societv to command, 
would be a great boon to the working men, especially in a situa- 
tion very generally accessible. 

I had no intention, when I took up my pen, of writing this 
long communication. In solitude, however, we are apt to in- 
dulge in dreams ; if Inine is an idle one, I can only apologize 
for having trespassed so long upon your time, and with best 
hopes and wishes, I am, very sincerely yours, 

A. SWANWICK, 



In the admirable address given by the Bight. Hon. W, E. 
Gladstone, M.P., at Burslem, October 26, 1862, the following 
passage, referred to above, forms a striking comment on the pro- 
posed undertaking : — 

" Of imagination, fancy, taste, of the highest cultivation in 
all its forms, this great nation has abundance ; of industry, 
skill, perseverance, mechanical contrivance, it has a yet lar^r 
stock, which overflows our narrow bounds and floods the worid. 
The one great want is to bring these two groups of qualities 
harmoniously together." — Wedgvoood, 

In referring to this passage in Mr. Gladstone's address in the 
introduction to her translation of ^'JBschylus, <ba," Miss Swan- 
wick continues thus : — 

<* I believe that in poetry will be found one of the missing 
links through whose agency this alliance between tiie spheres of 
beauty and utility is to be consummated. Milton speaks of 
^the glorious, the magnificent uses which may be made of 
poetry, both in divine and human things ; ' while Shelley chaF- 
racterized it as ^ a fountain for ever flowing with wMom and 
delight.' 

^^ It becomes, therefore, a question of deep national interest 
to consider by what agencies these renovating and purifying 
influences may be diffused and brought home to the heart of 
tiiis great nation. From Greece, the fountain of all instruc- 
tion in matters of art, we may, perhaps, take a hint as to one 
large and important department of national education. 

*^ In this connexion I am tempted to quote a passage from 
Gxote's * History of Greece,' where, after alluding to the abun- 
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dance in aU the productions of the tragic muse at Athens, he 
proceeds : — 

^^ ^ All this abundance found its way to the minds of the great 
body of the citizens, not excepting even the poor^t. So 
powerful a body of poetic influence has probably never been 
brought to act upon the emotions of any other population ; and 
when we consider the extraordinary beauty of these immortal 
compositions which first stamped tragedy as a separate depart- 
ment of poetry, which gave to it a dignity never since readied, 
we shall be satisfied that the tastes, the sentiments, and the 
intellectual standard of the Athenian multitude must have been 
sensibly improved and exalted by such lessons. The reception 
of such pleasures through the eye and the ear, as well as amidst 
a sympathizing crowd, was a fact of no small importance in the 
mental histoiy of Athens. It contributed to exalt their imagi- 
nation, like tne grand edifices and ornaments added during the 
same period to their Acropolis.' "— ^'tvte'* History of Greece, 



£a!tr€U!tfrom Letter to Mr. SoUj/y referring to Mr. Gladstoru^a 
Add/ressy hy W. M. I^eiU, Usq., one of tii>e Vtce-Fresidenta 
and beet Jrienda ofAhe Society. 




iion of your Central Hall would be one prac- 
tical response to this eloquent call — one important step in this 
work in which it falls to you to take a leading part — ^the elevation 
of the mental and mond nature of working men. None will 
deny that this work is vast enough to call forth your eneigy — 
tiiat it is, indeed, the pressing want of the day — ^the only means, 
perhaps, by which Encland, with her small extent of territory, 
and necessarily limited population, can be kept at the head of 
tiie nations. How was it, let me ask, that ancient Greece with 
her handful of people filled so large a space in the world's his- 
tory, if not by the cultivation, physical, mental, moral, and 
especially sesthetic, not of the upper class alone, but of the 
mass of her citizens. Is it not a reproach to England that we 
should be so far behind heathen, and I may add Catholic coun- 
tries, in this respect ? . . ." 



Page 110. 

THE WHITTINGTON CLUB CONFERENCE. 

The discussion at the conference in question arose out of a 
paper written by Mrs. Bayly, on " The Moral Aspects of 
W orkmen*s Halls and Clubs." Mr. Yarley urged the necessity 
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of exerting Christian inflaenoes in them if they were to be 
successful, Mr. Turley, of the Soho Club, thereupon protested 
against their being used as a means of proselytizing ; and Sir 
!^ederick Grey, President of the St, Martin's Club, having been 
alluded to, observed that '^he quite agreed with the last speaker, 
that anything of the kind would be fatal to the existence of 
Clubs. No one would think, he hoped, that he was excluding 
religion, or throwing difficulties in the way of the working 
classes becoming religious, by what he said; but in h^ 
opinion the Club wias not the place for the carrying out of 
religious objects. They were formed for other purposes. That 
they would minister indirectly to the moral and religious wel- 
fare of the people, he could not doubt ; but he could as little 
doubt, indeed he was completely satisfied, that if religion were 
avowedly introduced, it would do mischief." 

The Chairman (Lord Lyttelton) then made the following 
excellent observations : ^'He said that there was evidently some 
confusion, and he wished to draw attention to a manifest dis- 
tinction between what a Club could and should do as a Club, 
and what the individual members might do. That the members 
should have decided religious convictions was most desirable ; 
and the very fact of their being actuated by such convictions 
could not be without some effect ; but to call that proselytiz- 
ing would be absurd. If it was proselytizing, no one could 
help it. By his life and conduct, every such person was in- 
evitably proselytizii^ to a certain extent. It was, however, a 
fundamental point in Working Men's Clubs, and, indeed, in all 
Clubs, that religious uniformity was excluded from considera- 
tion in connexion with membership and management, and he 
would point out that they must exclude either certain subjects 
or certain persons. For his own part, he rejoiced to see 
persons of the same religious opinions banded together to 
carry out their views ; but he also rejoiced that men could 
meet and work together irrespective of religious differences. 
He desired to see both, and he saw no objection to either in 
its proper place. No one would imagine, he supposed, that if 
the promoters of benevolent enterprises were not actuated by 
religious or high moral motives, their work would be better 
done, or more successful for that fact. 

'' . . . Mr. Solly said that while all felt the importance of 
not obtruding religion and teetotalism on a Club, all^ doubtless. 
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wonld wish that the higher good might be obtained. If the 
members of any Club wished to have a Bible-class or a tee- 
total meeting, by paying rent foe a room in it they abstained 
from compromising the Club as such, and at the same time 
afforded an opportanity to all the members to attend to such 
subjects. 

'^ The Earl of Lichfield said that the discussion had taken 
him by surprise. He could appeal to every document pub- 
lished by the Union, and ask whether anything had ever been 
said which, fairly construed, could be regarded as indicating 
a wish to promulgate or to discuss any particular religious 
views, or even Teetotalism. Everything that had been said 
or printed by the Union showed that such a course was as far 
as possible from their intention. . . . He approved of Mr. 
Solly's suggestion, that by there being a room in the Club 
hired for the purpose, certain topics could be discussed 
which it was desirable should be discussed, but which the 
Club, as a Club, could not touch. Perhaps a resolution re- 
commending the plan might be adopted. ... It was ulti- 
mately agreed that Mr. Solly's suggestion would do good ser- 
vice without being embodied in a definite resolution." 

At the same conference, a valuable paper on 

" Trades Institutes,** 

by Mr. Pocklington, was read, after the reading of which Mr. 
Solly drew attention to the fact that this plan was one of the 
first with which he was acquainted for bringing masters and men 
together in friendly and useful relations within one Institute. 
A somewhat similar plan had been brought before him a few 
weeks ago by some of the masters and journeymen bakers of 
the metropolis. But Mr. Pocklington's idea was more com- 
plete, and embraced a higher range of objects. He (Mr. 
Solly) was inclined to believe that in trades requiring special 
scientific instruction — such as the dyers, also in trades sui 
generis, such as the bakers — ^there was clearly a need, at all 
events room, for a special Trades Institute, in addition to an 
ordinary Working Men's Club and Institute. 

"Mr. CoNOLLY decidedly objected to the plan, which he 
thought would interfere with legitimate Trades Societies. He 
believed the time had not yet come when the masters and men 
could meet in this way. 
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*^ The Earl of Lichfield expressed his opinion that the idea 
was exceedingly interesting, and deserved foil consideration. 

" Mr. B AiNBRiDGE Stated that, several years ago, in his trade 
(the upholsterers) they had formed a Trades' Institute with 
very beneficial results. It embraced most of the objects re- 
ferred to by Mr. Pocklington, but did not include any plan 
for the meeting of masters and journeymen. 

" Mr. Pocklington replied to Mr. Conolly's objections, and 
specially dwelt upon the value of the Conciliation Councils, 
referred to in his paper, as a means of preventing strikes and 
lock-outs. These Councils had been found to be of great 
value on the Continent." 

We strongly recommend a careful perusal of the whole 
Report of the Conference, from which the foregoing extracts 
are taken. It may be had at the Ofl&ce of the Society, 150, 
Strand, price 6d. 

Pagb 119. 
SUPPORT GIVEN BY THE PRESS. 

In speaking of the rapid extension of the movement, special 
acknowledgment should be made of the hearty and invalu- 
able support given to it by most of the London and Pro- 
vincial newspaper press, representing all shades of political 
and religious opinions. 

The value of the help thus given has been simply incalculable ; 
and that a movement of this nature should, for the most part, 
have been thus warmly promoted, is no slight testimony to 
the high character of our national press. 



Just as we are going to press, we hear from Hobart Town 
that another Club has recently been opened there. 



Page 75. 
ST. JAMES AND SOHO CLUB. 
Since the foregoing account was written, we have heard 
that this Club has just been enabled, by the kind assistance of 
Mr. Hoare, to obtain far better premises than then* present, 
and which seem in every respect admirably adapted for their 
requirements. They hope to move into them in the course of 
two or three months, so that about Christmas-time they will 
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probably be delighted to receive visitors in their new 
abode, and will show, we trust, what a Working Men's Club 
and Institute ought to be. They will then be found at the 
corner of Richmond-street, Rupert-street, Haymarket. 



Page 117. 
STATISTICS AND RESULTS. 



The number of Working Men's Clubs and Institutes of the 
existence of which the Council are at present aware, is tv)o 
huTidred and sixty-two. But as they are frequently hearing 
accidentally of the establishment or existence of Clubs pre- 
viously unknown to them, these figures must be taken only 
as an approximation to the truth. Judging by experience, 
the number actually now in operation would be about two 
hundred and eighty^ or three hundred. 

According to Returns received from 115 Clubs, the number 
of members varies from 1,312 and 1,000 down to 27, giving 
an average of 171 members to each Club. This is an increase 
on last year, when the average was 152 for each Club. If 
the same average be taken for those Clubs that have not sent 
in returns (and some of the Scotch Clubs, which are among 
the latter, have very high numbers), we have a total of about 
44,058 men belonging to the Clubs whose existence is known 
to the Council. 

Of the 115 Clubs sending Returns, sixty-nine report them- 
selves as self-supporting^ or very nearly so ; and of these fifty- 
three are entirely self-supporting. This is a much larger 
proportion than that of last year. If there is the same pro- 
portion among those that have not sent in returns, we should 
have a total of about 162 Clubs self-supporting, or very 
nearly so, at the present time. 

In these 115 Clubs sending Returns there have been one 
hundred and fifty-two Educational classes in operation during 
the past winter. These, however, are to be regarded as a 
subsidiary, though very important, element in the operations 
of the Clubs. 

Thirty Clubs report that Provident Societies of various 
kinds have either been formed by their members, or hold their 
meetings at the Club. Nearly all state tl^at they have had 
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varions Lectures and Entertainments during the six winter 
months, amounting to 250 Lectures and 1,096 Entertain- 
ments for the 115 Clubs; or probably 622 Lectures and 
2,761 Entertainments for the whole number of Clubs and 
Institutes during the last winter. The number of books in 
the various libraries of the Clubs amounts to 51,436. The 
Games^ &c., provided include Chess, Draughts, Dominoes, 
Tactics, Bagatelle, Skittles, Bowls, Boxing Gloves, Gymnas- 
tics, Quoits, Cricket, Football, &c. 

Extracts from Letters and " Returns,^ 

The following are a very few extracts from letters and ^^ He- 
turns,'* received from various Clubs, affording a sample of their 
condition, and of the amount of good that is being done by 
these Institutions. They might be considerably multiplied, did 
space permit. As frequent inquiries are made respecting the 
success of Working Men's Clubs in villages and very small 
towns, it is well to mention that the first eij^ht extracts all re- 
late to Clubs in such localities ; the rest are &om towns varying 
in population from 5,000 up to 500,000 : — 

**Many thanks for the ' Hints and Suggestions.' I find them to 
tall^ exactly with onr experience. ... As to our Club, I can only 
say in a few words that it has undoubtedly decreased the amount of 
drunkenness to the rate of 50 per cent. Several of our members, now 
the most regular attendants, were particularly notorious as drunkards. 
Secondly, it has kept hold of youths of eighteen, whom we should 
have lost sight of after leaving the uight school Thirdly. It is a 
good refuge for the single men m the yiJSage, who have no fireside of 
their own by which to smoke their pipes, as if we had no Club, they 
must go to the public-house.'' — Extracted from KingJiam Letter. 

** I desire to return thanks (in the name of the Club) for your kind- 
ness in sending us the papers. I am very pleased to say that they 
contain a great deal of useful information and instruction. ... 1 am 
happy to state that the Club has been the means of affording the 
members a place wherein to meet and enjoy the pleasures of social 
intercourse, and we (here in the country) have had, till this Club 
was started, no place for enjoying the society of our fellow- workmen 
of an evening in the winter without eoing to a public-house, so that 
the Club has done a little good in that direction. It was also the 
means of the members joining together and getting u{> public enter- 
tainments, consisting of readmgs, glees, songs, and recitations, which 
have drawn a great number of people together, and who, I think, have 
derived a great deal of useful information as well as amusement. 
These entertainments have also been very useful as regards making 
the Club self-supporting, and giving the members more confidence in 
what they can do. As far as I can speak for my own self, I think that 
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the Working Men's Club is the best thing that has been yet starte 
in this village." — From Harting, 

*' We are now thrown more on our own resources, as several of the 
farmers who used to subscribe a trifle yearly have now ceased to do 
80, on the ground that as young men get educated they will not 
work for such low wages, but leave the parish to better their condi- 
tion elsewhere. ... I can truly say, since they have joined the 
rooms their behaviour has become more polished, and their imder- 
standing much improved. In this village the Temperance Society 
was first formed ; men began to meet together to talk of the Tem- 
perance movement, and kindred subjects. Next, the Club-rooms 
were opened, one of the results being the increased sobriety of the 
people, also the formation of a Co-operative Society, which is a great 
success.'' — From Whitchurch, Dorset. 

" On behalf of our committee, I beg to return you our sincere thanks 
for the very valuable hints and suggestions therein contained. . . . 
For the short time our Club has been in existence we can with con- 
fidence say that there are many parties who were attenders night 
after night at beer-houses, in gammg, or other frivolous sports, such 
as pigeon fiying and the like, who now spend their time at the Club, 
anxiously seeking for information which is likely to prove more 
beneficial to them in their every-day life. There is one thing that I 
must name in particular in connexion with our Club — viz., our 
Pleasant Evenings, or, as you please to call them. Free and Easys, have 
been a decided success, so much so that our room has been much too 
small on those occasions. We feel confident that Working Men's 
Clubs must be beneficial in large towns, if fully and fairly carried 
out, from the success that has attended our efforts in a small village, 
with a population of about 300." — From Taylor Hill. 

**1 beg to inform you that at present our Reading Room is in a most 
healthy condition. The number of members, lx)th honorary and 
ordinary, continues good. During the winter months a class for 
reading, writing, and arithmetic was held two evenings in each 
week. The attendance was very good. I must also mention that a 
greater taste for reading has grown among the jimior members, and 
also a fondness for chess, &c. — From Iffiey. 

*' We are greatly obliged for the valuable 'Hints and Suggestions,' 
&c., as well as other vuuable papers sent before. Since 3ie forma- 
tion of the Club in November last, we have had a course of Lectures, 
more especially for the benefit of the working men and their wives 
— ^the latter were admitted free of charge. These lectures have been 
of a high moral tone and value, and must have been of advantage to 
those who listened to them. Many working men — and of these a 
goodly number are about from twenty to twenty-five years of age — 
who formerly spent much of their leisure time and haid earnings at 
the beershop and public-house, have joined the Club, and it is evident 
are much improved in habits and general appearance. Perhaps our 
bitterest opponents are the publicans, and this is one proof to us we 
are doing good. The testimony of the wives of many working men 
here is that the Club is making their husbands better husbands, and 
• their homes happier." — From Lochvood, 

M 
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'* Our Club is porely agricultural, and is the means of keeping many 
a hard-working young man from spending his evenings at the public- 
house. They are feginning to think for themselves." — Prom 
Freckenham, 

<* The Club has supped a want which has long been felt in the 
village.'" — From Oreat Maddow, 

'* With respect to the sood done by the Institute, I beg to state that 
it has been a great beneht to the working men, &c., as it has drawn 
many from the public-house, dancing-saloons, and theatres. We have 
a few on the committee that did attend the above places before the 
Institute opened, and also at present a great many members, who 
have been persuaded to shun such places. " — From KirkstalL 

"... The anniversary was in every way a success. The Chairman 
was very gratified to be able to report that the Club appeared to be 
in a more prosperous state than at any previous time of its existence. 
. ... The number of members in their Club had so increased that 
their rooms were scarcely large enough for them. . . . One evening 
last week when he went in, every chair was occupied. ... If they 
went on as they were then doing, it would certainly be necessary for 
them to have new rooms." [Since the above was written the follow- 
ing has been received from this Club : "New premises have just 
been purchased. . . . The Club is entirely self-supporting."] — From 
Wisbeach, 

" I beg to acknowledge my best thanks for the advice you give me. 
.... I have much, as said above, to be thankful for, although the 
first year was a trying one, yet I was enabled, by Divine help,^ to 
prosecute the work, as you may read. I beg to say, with your kiad 
advice and the help of the Lord, I have been enabled to see the Club 
established upon a fair principle. . . . We have at present chess, 
draughts, &o., coffee-room, with all requisites, smoking-room, &c., 
two bagatelle-rooms, one reading-room, a permanent building 
society, &c." — From Bradford, near Manchester, 

** When we first threw open our doors, two years since, few took 
advantage of our reading-room and library. Gradually others joined 
us, and the small room we first possessed was soon too small for the 
members who preferred our reading-room to the public-house. A 
larger room was hired, our library has gradually increased, more 
papers and periodicals have been taken, games such as chess and 
draughts introduced, a second small room added to the larger one, 
and anyone who enters, at night particularly, will find our rooms well 
filled with working men. Their wives and families use the library 
freely. A series of Popular Readings has been given every fortnight 
through the winter, and competitive reading introduced. At first, 
8t, George's Hall was only very sparsely filled at these readings. A 
few only came from conviviality, but the hall, though capable of 
holding 900 people, is now often too small for our requirements. We 
iire endeavouring to add a juvenile library to the Institution, and to 
.establish discussions on interesting subjects." — Froin Llandudno, 

*' I am happy to say that, through the kindness and liberality of 
•our President, the Kev. James Horsbrugh (vicar), our members have 
been considerably increased. Upon entering our new premises, the « 
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reverend gentleman fumislied ns with a splendid bagatelle-board sib 
less than half its yalue ; which has been the means of inducing many 
young men to join us who would not otherwise have looked at the 
place. We cleared 6^. 9s. 24d. by our Penny Readings." — From, 
Ilkeston. 

<*As regards the benefits arising from the Institution locally, I 
may say that it far exceeds our most sansuine expectations. The 
reading-room is nightly well attended, and tiie members are evidently 
seeking for books and periodicals of a higher class than formerly. 
The cidtivation, also, of music does a great deal to refine the taste of 
members. Productions of a more classical nature are introducing 
themselves." — From ffastinga, 

<<We have a small local museum for the exhibition of natural 
history and other objects of interest collected within four miles of 
Hampstead. A band of wind instruments, consisting of members of 
the rooms, meets twice a-week. A string band also meets twice 
a-week. Each band numbers about twenty members. In the 
summer months there is a cricket club in connexion with the Associa- 
tion, which has hitherto been very successful." — From Hampstead, 

" This Institute is in a highly prosperous state ; gradual increase 
of members ; and of great benefit to those for whom it is intended." 
— From Guildford. 

** The sodaJ and moral standing of this Club has greatly improved, 
and we hope in a short time, not only to be out of debt, but to have 
premises of our own before long. The members propose to buy the 
place in shares of 5s. each, the money to be returned as the funds will 
admit, and distributed by baUot annually. " — From Bridlington Quay. 
''The Club has lately been given up into the hands of the owners 
of the rooms — the Temperance Hall Company (in December last). 
Since that time the Club has largely increased, and is still, so that 

I the rooms seem too smalL" — From Chippenham. 

I ** This Reading-room has led to night-schools, lectures, &c., there- 

; by doing much good." — From Cfueatling. 

" We are in a very satisfactory state, and progressing very fast. 

I The men are valuing the room." — From Weymouth. 

I ''Interest in Club well maintained; results so far very satisfac- 

tory." — From Croydon. 

" I may say we are in very favourable circumstances . . . We have 
given about seven entertainments this winter in and about the neigh- 
bourhood. We are still self-supporting ; no honorary members. Our 
subscription 2d. a-week as usual. Having now about 20^. in the 
treasurer's hands, we hope before long to be in another building. " 
—From BuersU. 

The foUowing is from the annual report (lately received) of one 
of the largest and best Clubs in the kingdom, Bolton, Lanca^ 
shire : — 

" In presenting the third annua) report, the committee have to 
congratulate the friends and members of the Institution upon its 
increasing usefulness, as evidenced by the larger receipts and at- 
tendance over last year. The number of tickets sold has been — 1 
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aimnal, 457 quarterly, 6,945 weekly, and 14,367 visitors; total 
21,770, an increase over last year of 2,431. Galcolating, as in former 
reports, that each quarterly and weekly member attends the Club 
three times per week, we have an average weekly attendance of 
1,022, exclusive of those who meet in the various rooms for trans- 
acting their private club business, and of those who come for refresh- 
ment only ; the latter may be computed at not less than 250 per 
week. The readinfl-room has been well supplied with newspapers 
and periodicals, and has been largely attended, showing that the 
members of the Club appreciate this provision made for their intel- 
lectual requirements. The various amusements have been attractive 
to many ; and the refreshment department, under its present 
manager, we have every reason to believe, has given satisfaction to 
t^e members and visitors. The rooms set apart for the use of sick 
and friendly societies continue to be well let, and an additional room, 
entailing considerable outlay, has had to be provided for these pur- 
poses ; out the committee, believing that such societies, when 
rightly conducted, are attended with much good to the working class, 
by enabling them to make provision for times of sickness, feel that 
no more effectual effort to promote their success can be made than 
providing suitable accommodation for transacting the business con- 
nected therewith, where each member can feel himself at liberty to 
oome and go without any unnecessary outlay." 

Our last extract is also from one of the best Clubs, which has 
been a thorough financial, as well as social and moral, success : — 

**The healthy influence of our Club has been manifested in a 
marked manner m the sreat chance that has taken place in the lan- 
guage and manners of those who nrequent the ' Game Rooms.' Their 
conduct is now much less boisterous, and altogether more civilised, 
than when the Club .was opened ; the language used, too, is now 
much less apt to jar on ears polite ; and numbers who at first came 
for the amusement department solely, have now found their wav 
into the reading-rooms, and are acquiring literary tastes in a small 
way. But the infiuence our Club has won is not confined to the 
members. We have got a hold on the public mind, mainly through 
the medium of the discussion class, where social, sanitary, and other 
topics are weekly debated, the discussions being regularly para- 
graphed, and sometimes lengthily '* reported,'' in the newspapers. 
This I believe to be an excellent way of promoting both the useful- 
ness and infiuence of such institutions. The Industrial Exhibition, 
which we propose to hold shortly, is causing a considerii^ amount 
of interest among bond fide working men, and we have <£-eady re- 
ceived quite a number of promises of all manner of things, and 
eroect to be able at once to fill our rooms with a very interesting 
collection of articles, to give a stimulus to ingenuity and benefit our 
funds." — Fnya^ Sunderland, 

The dub at Great Ancoats, Manchester, referred to at page 122 
(and which had had so hard a fight to x>ay its heavy rent), naving 
chan^^ its manM;er and made a vigorous effort^ was, at the last 
advice^ " thzongea, and quite self-supporting." 
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